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THE AUCHINLECK MANUSCRIPT AND A POSSIBLE 
LONDON BOOKSHOP OF 1330-1340 


ROM 1477 when Caxton, in his little Westminster shop, published the 

first book printed in England, the history of English book production 
is richly documented.' Even before the invention of printing, the story of 
monastic books, in England and elsewhere, can be fairly well traced.? A 
good deal is now known about the output of medieval university books.® 
But there is a notable gap, even in our theorizing, about the early produc- 
tion of vernacular works in England, especially about the very large 
amount of secular verse that was composed before 1350 by anonymous 
authors. We know practically nothing about either the authors or the 
transcribers of those works, or about the circumstances under which 
manuscripts of contemporary date were compiled. Minstrels have been 
spoken of, sometimes as the authors, sometimes as the oral “publishers,” 
of much of this popular poetry,' and the more important manuscripts 








1 For a compact, expert survey of the subject see A History of the Printed Book, ed. by 
L. C. Worth, The Dolphin, m1 (The Limited Editions Club, New York, 1938); in this work 
special sections are devoted to English book production in the different centuries. See also 
Marjorie Plant, The English Book Trade, An Economic History of the Making and Sale of 
Books (London, 1939). Cf. F. A. Mumby, Publishing and Bookselling, A History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day (New York, 1931). For Caxton see, in particular, E. G. 
Duff, The Printers, Stationers and Book Binders of Westminster and London from 1476 to 
1555 (Cambridge, 1906), pp. 1-23. 

2 For the most recent and comprehensive study of books produced or preserved in 
medieval monasteries see J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (Chicago, 1939) 
passim. Parts 1-11 are devoted to Libraries from the Early Middle Ages to the Italian 
Renaissance; Part 1v to the Making and Care of Books in the Middle Ages. 

* For University books see the notable work of Jean Destrez, La‘Pecia’ dans les Manu- 
scrits Universitaires du XIII et du XIV Siécle (Paris, 1935) and the review by G. G. 
Coulton, The Library, 4th Ser., xv1 (1936), pp. 456-461. 

“Cf. J. E. Wells, A Manual of Writings in Middle English (New Haven, 1916-), p. 5, 
for a list of romances, passim for other texts produced before 1350. 

5 Minstrels are mentioned most frequently in connection with romances. Cf. Wells, 
ibid., p. 1: “Most of the surviving pieces seem to have been composed by humble members 
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have been generally attributed to monastic compilers and scribes, but in 
general it must be admitted, on very scanty, or on no, evidence whatso- 
ever. Despite an enormous amount of meticulous study of individual 
texts, literary criticism has but rarely concerned itself with medieval 
English books as wholes, rather than parts; it has not had opportunity as 
yet to digest the new information that has recently been coming to light 
about English bookmen and the English book trade in the fourteenth 
century; and it has remained entirely apart from art criticism although 
the fact, long since accepted in art studies and more and more widely es- 
tablished, of the development of the medieval lay atelier’ surely bears on 
the contemporary development of lay scriptoria as well. All these are new 
and fruitful fields for investigation to which, for the most part, the pres- 
ent article can but direct attention. Its special purpose is to advance some 





of society; and some were made by minstrels or gleemen.’’ Cambridge History of English 
Literature (Cambridge, 1908), 1, 282: “Romance writers worked for common minstrels 
and were not particular about their style.’”” W. P. Ker, English Literature, Medieval (Lon- 
don, n. d.), pp. 130-133, speaks several times of minstrels’ work. Cf., passim, Ruth 
Crosby, “Oral Delivery in the Middle Ages,’’ Speculum, x1 (1936), 88-110. In a later 
article, Speculum, xi, 430, she remarks: “Popular poetry in the Middle Ages was written 
to be ‘published’ by the minstrels.” 

Of special interest as contemporary confirmation of the fact that sometimes texts were 
composed for the use of minstrels, is Robert Mannyng’s statement that his own Chronicle 
of England (ca. 1338) was not so made (Anglia, rx [1886], p. 44): 

I mad noght for no disours, 
Ne for no seggers, no harpours, 
Bot for the luf of symple menne. 

5 Does even the ascription of Harley 2253 rest on assured evidence? In 1841 Thomas 
Wright, Early English Poetry (Percy Society rv, vii) noted that certain local allusions and 
three local saint legends in this manuscript seemed to indicate an origin in Herefordshire. 
Because of one of these legends, Legenda de Sancto Etfrido presbitero de Leonministria, f. 
132, he felt “inclined to conclude that the Harleian MS . . . was written by some secular 
clerk connected with the priory of Leominster. Perhaps he was himself a poet, and was 
the author of the song containing the allusion to the river Wye.” This speculative remark 
has gradually turned into positive assertion. Cf. Wells, op. cit., p. 488: “Harley 2253... 
copied by a scribe of Leominster Abbey, Hertfordshire (sic).’’ The confusion in place as 
well as in the concept of author and scribe should be noted. Carleton Brown, English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century (Oxford, 1932), p. xxxv, thought Wright’s suggestion very 
reasonable, but offered no further evidence on this point. 

7 For the well known ateliers of Honoré, ca. 1292, of Jean Pucelle, ca. 1327, and 
others, see Henry Martin, La Miniature Francaise (Paris, 1923), pp 21 ff; 92. In 1323, in 
his Tractatus de Laudibus Parisius, Jean de Jandun spoke warmly of the eager scribes, 
illuminators, and binders who were then at work in Paris. Cf. Le Roux de Lincy, Paris et 
ses historiens (Paris, 1867), pp. 54 ff. For the lay production of many Arthurian manu- 
scripts, French, Italian, German, English, see R. S. and L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends 
in Medieval Art (New York, London, 1938), pp. 89-139. For English lay ateliers, see below, 
notes 8-11. 
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reasons, based on a single but large and important English book dating 
from the first half of the fourteenth century, for the theory that it was in 
some such lay scriptorium that the production of this book, and probably 
others of the same kind took place. For convenience, this hypothetical lay 
center where went on, whether under one roof or not, the necessarily 
unified and directed work of compiling, copying, illuminating, and bind- 
ing any book, is here called a book shop. 

Impossible, at first thought, as it might seem to discover anything to- 
day about the ways in which anonymous medieval English verse was 
either composed or published, it will be readily granted that nearly all 
that has so far been learned about medieval book production, whether 
for monasteries or universities, has been slowly culled from the study of 
important individual manuscripts. But the plain and undistinguished 
looking manuscripts written in English before 1400, as wholes, have es- 
caped such scrutiny. The Middle English specialists who have worked 
with them have been wholly concerned with individual texts, their 
sources, dialects, etc. Although there was in England, in the first half and 
the last quarter of the fourteenth century, as art scholars now recognize,® 
a large production of magnificently illuminated manuscripts, for the use 
of wealthy ecclesiastics and nobles, the contents were invariably in Latin 
or French. No de luxe edition of even Chaucer’s works, court poet though 
he was, seems to have appeared until after his death.* Manuscripts in 


English were commonly not decorated at all; if they were decorated, it 
was with mediocre work.’® The famous Auchinleck MS, one of the earli- 


8 Cf., passim, Eric Millar, English Illuminations in the XIVth and XVth Centuries 
(London, 1928, especially pp. ix, 11-27; Elfrida Saunders, English Illumination (Florence 
and Paris, 1928); F. Harrison, English Manuscripts of the XIVth Century (London and 
New York, 1937), etc. S. C. Cockerell and M. R. James, Two East Anglian Psalters (Oxford, 
1926), pp. 31 ff., believed the Ormesby, the Gorleston, and Douai Psalters were probably 
decorated by secular artists “working for wealthy patrons outside the walls of a monastery, 
and filling up their time by preparing books which had no certain destination.”” Noting 
that the Ormesby Psalter must have remained in quires for a quarter of a century, James 
remarked: “It is more than likely that books of this kind were sometimes set on foot as a 
commercial speculation.”” Cf. D. D. Egbert, The Psalter of Queen Isabella (N. Y. Public 
Library, 1935) and the Art Bulletin, xvim (1936), pp. 527 ff., for an important group of 
early fourteenth century manuscripts which he assigns to a lay atelier of central England. 

® All known Chaucer manuscripts are of the fifteenth century or later. Of the eighty- 
two known manuscripts, only twenty-eight have any form of decoration, and the majority 
of these “are of mediocre quality.’’ Cf. Margaret Rickert’s section on “Illumination”’ in 
J. M. Manly and Edith Rickert, The Text of the Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1940), 1, 561- 
603. The Ellesmere MS, the most splendidly executed Chaucerian manuscript, “may well 
have been made in London” (ibid., 1, 151). 

1° An outstanding example of the poor illustration given before 1400 to even the most 
distinguished English poetry is to be found in Cotton Nero A X, which contains the 
Pearl, Cleanness, Patience, and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Cf. the facsimile repro- 
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est and largest compilations of Middle English verse, has small and per- 
fectly commonplace miniatures and altogether trivial decorative devices. 
It cannot, for a moment, be put into comparison with the exquisite vol- 
ume known as Queen Mary’s Psalter, or with other notable works pro- 
duced by fine English ateliers before 1350." It bears no sign whatsoever 
of being a luxury manuscript, and today, in art criticism, it is not even 
mentioned. In literary criticism, despite endless editions of its single 
poems, it has never been studied as an entity in itself, and the nature of its 
origia is still wholly in doubt. Yet by every precedent of manuscripts of 
more learned content and more notable appearance, it is within the book 
itself that we can best expect to find some evidence about its origin, about 
the composition of at least some of its pieces, especially those that show 
relationship to each other, about the men who copied and illustrated 
them, and so helped to “publish” this large and now so treasured volume. 

To speak of “‘publication” some one hundred and thirty or forty years 
before Caxton may seem confusing, but the word has long since been used 
in connection with medieval manuscripts,” and in connection with the 
Auchinleck MS the question of its “publisher” is of peculiar importance. 
For the compilation of this book, it would appear, was not the direct re- 
sult of chance copying, of some dilettante patron’s or family’s desire to 
collect a miscellaneous assortment of English verse; nor can it have been 
the immediate result of some minstrel’s desire to have a convenient 


repertoire at hand. Given what we now know about the prevailingly high 





duction, EETS, 163 (1932). On the wretched miniatures for SGGK see Loomis, op. cit., 
p. 138, figs. 389-391. 

11 Vandals have cut out all but seven of the miniatures which once headed most of the 
poems in the Auchinleck MS. For reproductions see R. S. Loomis, PMLA, xxx (1915), 
521, Fig. 7 (Richard Ceur de Lion); Frontispiece, Maitland Club edition of Beves of 
Hamioun. 

For comment on Queen Mary’s Psalter (Royal 2B vm) and other notable English manu- 
scripts now ascribed to lay ateliers see above, note 8, and especially, Millar, op. cit., pp. 
ix, 11-27. 

It is unfortunate that the artistic inferiority of the Auchinleck MS has not been frankly 
admitted. Had Miss Morrill, Speculum Gy de Warewyke, EETSES, txx (1898), pp. 
clxxxviii, cxci, known of the better types of illumination, she could not possibly have 
written of “the finely wrought illuminations”’ or “the exquisite workmanship” of the Au- 
chinleck MS. Mr. Bennett’s recent reference, “The Auther and his Public in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries,’ Essays and Studies By Members Of The Eng. Assoc., xxi 
(1938), p. 17, to “the magnificent Auchinleck MS” must be taken as showing historical 
enthusiasm for its venerable contents, not its artistry. I regret not having seen this valu- 
able article until the present one was complete. I agree with most of its conclusions, but 
believe that many of them would apply to the first half of the fourteenth century. 

12 R. K. Root, “Publication before Printing,” PMLA, xxvut (1915), pp. 417 ff. 
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cost of books, especially of illustrated books in the fourteenth century,” 
no poor devil of a minstrel, it seems probable, could have afforded to buy 
this rather large quarto which was once extensively illustrated. A min- 
strel of the more settled and prosperous sort, like those paid regular and 
fairly good wages at the court of Edward III“ might, in truth, have 
owned the volume, might, perhaps, have given a general order for it, but 
it seems doubtful if even such a professional user of English verse could 
have had a more direct part in its immediate production. For whether the 
book was produced “‘on spec ”’ as a kind of medieval publishing venture, 
or whether it was a “bespoke” book, as books commonly were, produced 
on order for some literary patron, the fact, almost entirely ignored in all 
extant comments on the volume, that it was copied by five scribes,” gives 
a first and strong indication that it was produced by professional scribes, 
working in some sort of a lay bookshop. 

The Auchinleck MS has always been attributed, as books produced be- 
fore 1350 have commonly been attributed, to either a monastic scripto- 
rium or to a wealthy household.” But though the oral use of English was 


18H. E. Bell, “The Price of Books in Medieval England,’’ The Library, xvu (1937), pp. 
312-352; W. L. Schramm, “The Cost of Books in Chaucer’s Time,’’ MLN, xivm (1933), 
pp. 139-145; Thompson, op. cit., ch. xx, “Paper, The Book Trade, and Book Prices.”’ 

4 Cf. C. C. Olson, “The Minstrels at the Court of Edward III,’’ PMLA, tv1 (1941), 
601-612. 

6 The five handwritings were distinguished by Kélbing in his description, still the best 
in print, of the whole manuscript (Englische Studien, v1 [1884] pp. 177-191. He designated 
these scribes by the Greek letters, a, 8, y, 5, €). For photographic reproductions of the 
writing of a, by all odds the most important scribe, see the frontispieces of the Seven 
Sages of Rome and Amis and Amiloun in the EETS, vols. 191 (1933) and 203 (1937). For 
a reproduction of the writing of 5, see the Maitland Club edition of Beves of Hamtoun, 
xLIv (1838), frontispiece. 

The five scribes, with practical uniformity, followed one plan throughout the book. 
Each page was ruled, the initial letter of each line was separated by one em from the 
following letters, and each of the two columns of text on every page was designed, unless 
space had to be left for a miniature, to have forty-four lines. 

6 Published conjectures about the origin and purpose of the book have been few and 
somewhat contradictory. In his English Literature . . . to Chaucer (New York, 1906), p. 14, 
W. H. Schofield wrote: “Sometimes, it seems, a single codex formed the whole library 
of a family, and was carefully cherished, slowly added to, and solemnly bequeathed from 
one generation to another. The so-called Auchinleck MS . . . serves admirably to illustrate 
what such a volume might have been.”’ After some remarks on the Thornton MS, he con- 
tinued (p. 16): “These two manuscripts seem to have been carefully prepared volumes of 
selected poetry for the use of readers, and not simply the written repertoires of professional 
reciters.’”’ For a recent comment see W. L. Renwick and H. Orton, The Beginnings of Eng- 
lish Literature to Skelton (London, 1939), p. 83: “The owner of the Auchinleck MS had a 
wide taste both in French and English. He collected . . . a little library of mixed reading, 
testimony to the mixed interests of a moderately serious general reader.” 

Early statements concerning the production of the manuscript in either “an Anglo- 
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undoubtedly familiar enough among the English aristocracy even by 
1300, and though pious men, like Robert Mannyng, were here and there 
devoting themselves to the translation of edifying texts avowedly not for 
the lered, but for the lewed," i.e., for English laymen not able to read 
Latin or French, there is no known justification for assuming that, at this 
period, in even the most commercialized monastic scriptorium or in any 
great household of the day, as many as five scribes would have been con- 
temporaneously dedicated to the copying in English of so large an amount 
of purely secular verse as this volume contains. Apart from Royalty, few, 
if any, of the wealthy households would have employed five scribes, and 
there is nothing in the book itself, as already noted, to suggest any such 
“luxury” origin. The five scribes, moreover, unquestionably had before 
them a collection of over forty English texts, both religious and secular, 
and though it is, of course, conceivable that such a collection existed in 
either a monastic or a rich private library, all the extant evidence is 
against such an assumption. English nobles and clerics may have will- 
ingly listened to English stories, but the known contents of their not in- 
considerable libraries before 1360 indicate that, with the rare exception 
of a religious or didactic work in English, such collectors were concerned 
with the acquisition of books written in Latin or French.’* Although the 
Auchinleck MS itself proves the production of substantial English books 
before that date, the very number and diversity of its English texts, its 


plain and relatively cheap format, its worldly character, make it difficult 





Norman convent” or in some “North of England monastery” were wholly conjectural. 
Cf. Sir Walter Scott, Sir Tristrem (Edinburgh, 1803), App., p. 107; W. B. Turnbull, 
Legendae Catholicae (Edinburgh, 1840), p. vi. 

17 Cf. A. C. Baugh, History of the English Language (New York, 1935), pp. 148-151, 165- 
183. He quotes, p. 176, three of the numerous apologies from early fourteenth century 
writers for their use of English. See also note 43 below. 

18 Miss Hope Allen, to whom I am indebted for several most helpful suggestions and 
references in connection with this paper, remarks that a copy of the Ancren Riwle was 
given by the Countess of Clare (ca. 1280) to an aristocratic nunnery. But wills and in- 
ventories before 1370 make almost no mention of secular books in English. See below, 
note 24. In her examination of over 7006 wills, Miss Deansley, “Vernacular Books in 
England in the XIVth and XVth Centuries,”” MLR, xv (1920), 349-358, noted, among 
the 338 wills that bequeathed books, no secular English books before a Pers Plowman of 
1396. She remarked, p. 349 ff., on the rarity of vernacular works as opposed to Latin, and 
on the long preponderance, among vernacular books, of works of piety over secular books, 
such as romances or chronicles. Cf. also R. W. Wilson, ‘More Lost Literature in Old and 
Middle English,” Leeds Studies in English, v-v1 (1936-37). In monastic catalogues he found 
few English books and those wholly of a religious or didactic nature (v, 1-35); in private 
libraries the earliest instance noted by him (v1, 38) of a worldly work in English was in 
1388, “j livre de Englys del Forster et del Sangler,’’ among the books of Sir Simon de 
Burley (cf. also L. Hibbard, MLN, xxx (1915), 171. 
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to believe that its five scribes and other craftsmen who worked upon it, 
were living under either a monastic or a noble roof-tree. 

In recent articles’® I have called attention to Kélbing’s old but admira- 
ble description of the whole manuscript, and to certain much later con- 
clusions about the London provenance of the two scribes by whom 
thirty-seven of the extant forty-four items were copied.”® Because of the 
paleographical evidence and because the latest historical allusion in the 
volume is to the death of Edward II (1327) and a prayer for ‘‘our 3ong 
king,”’ Edward III, it is clear that the book was produced between 1330- 
1340.7" By virtue of the London dialect of the two principal scribes and 
of certain important London stories, to be noted later, it seems, then, that 
the book was probably produced in London, the place which would, in- 
deed, have been the most natural center for whatever bookmaking was 
already under way in English. With its large numbers of literate “civil 
servants” of one kind and another concentrated in London and West- 
minster, with a citizenry in general better educated and wealthier than in 
other parts of England, London was already, a modern political capital, 
“an economic, social and literary center.”” A natural reading public, nat- 
ural buyers, existed there, if anywhere, for such a book as this, at once 
modest yet substantial in format, and wholly English in character. Can 
we help suspecting that this new public, new, that is, to the reading and 
buying of English texts, was beginning to be supplied by professional 


19 “Chaucer and the Auchinleck MS: Thopas and Guy of Warwick,’’ Essays and Studies in 
Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 111-128; “Chaucer and the Breton Lays 
of the Auchinleck MS,” SP, xxxvumt, (1941), pp. 14-33. Cf. also for the manuscript and its 
history, W. H. Hulme, Harrowing of Hell, EETSES, 100 (1907), xi-xiv. 

20 The most important scribe, since he copied thirty-five texts, was a. His London origin 
was indicated by Karl Brunner, The Seven Sages of Rome, EETS, 191 (1933), pp. xxv ff.; 
also by Bertram Vogel, ‘‘The Dialect of Sir Tristrem,’’ JEGP, xt (1941), 538-544, who 
believes that not only the scribe, but also the composer of this poem, were Londoners. For 
the Auchinleck texts copied by a, see Kélbing, passim, or Muriel Carr, “Notes on a 
Medieval Scribe,” University of Wisconsin, Studies in Language and Literature, 1 (1918), 
p. 153, n. 2. Her complaint, p. 157, n. 10, that no one in editing these texts, referred to 
other texts copied by a for indications of his dialect or scribal habits, has, until very re- 
cently, remained true. The London origin of the y scribe, who copied the couplet version of 
Guy of Warwick and the Chronicle, was indicated by Ewald Zettl, An Anonymous Short 
English Metrical Chronicle, EETS, 196 (1935), pp. cxxi ff. 

% Cf. Zettl, ibid., p. xvi; J. M. Booker, A Middle English Bibliography (Heidelberg, 1912), 
p. 54. 

2 T. F. Tout, “The Beginnings of a Modern Capital, London and Westminster in the 
Fourteenth Century,” British Academy Lectures, 1923, pp. 488 ff. His earlier article, ““The 
English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century,” Bull. of the John Rylands Library 
(Manchester, 1916), pp. 12 ff., shows how large was the class of educated civil servants, all 
of whom, it may be noted, were at least possible readers of such a book as the Auchinleck 
MS. Such a civil servant as Chaucer may well have been one of its later buyers. 
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workers, obscure writers and illuminators gathered in little necessary 
groups together, in just such lay shops, though obviously of inferior qual- 
ity, as those which we have noted as already operating in England or 
those which had long since been operating on the Continent? Small lay 
bookshops of this kind would naturally have produced in the first half 
of the fourteenth century just such manuscripts as some of those which 
have survived, manuscripts of undistinguished workmanship, of notably 
secular contents, and written in the native speech, in the English of the 
increasingly vigorous “comonalte.”’ 

This concept of secular London bookshops in the first half of the four- 
teenth century is, however, still novel, perhaps startling. It was not, as a 
matter of fact, until 1935 that the possibility was strongly urged for even 
the second half of the century when, as every one would admit, the status 
of English, as a national and literary language, was much better estab- 
lished. In an article on “The Text of the Canterbury Tales in 1400” 
(PMLA, t, 108), Professor Tatlock stated the case with vigorous realism: 


In Chaucer’s day the time was long past when almost all book-making was in 
the hands of “the old monks.” With the increase of a middle class, of reading 
in the vernacular, of production of meritorious literature in it, and the desire for 
literate entertainment, clerical scribes would hardly figure here; it is impossible 
to imagine that secular reading matter multiplied much except through secular 
and commercial routes. ... No one familiar with Chaucer manuscripts doubts 
that they were written mostly by professionals. The probability is also that most 
of them were written for and sold by bookdealers. 


With these conclusions, no one, I take it, would quarrel today. In the 
recent great edition of the The Text of the Canterbury Tales by Professors 
Manly and Rickert there are frequent allusions to shop-made manu- 
scripts, and an indefatigable effort was made to record and interpret the 
revisions, the editings, of professional scribes, and the indications that 
certain manuscripts came from the same shop.” The eight volumes of this 
edition make, indeed, a kind of monument, not only to modern scholar- 
ship, but to the professional fifteenth century scribe and his workshop as 
well. However backward and hesitant literary criticism has been about 
admitting the commercial production of books in the second half of the 
fourteenth century and the first part of the fifteenth, it must now be ad- 
mitted as a fact proved by this intensive study of the Chaucer manu- 


% Manly and Rickert, op. cit., 1, 24, 60, 72, 119, 203, 225, 423, etc. In regard to medieval 
bookshop production, cf. Thompson, op. cit., 371: “As the burgher class became increasingly 
literate and intellectual, more and more the making of books escaped from the cloister and 
found lodgment in book shops, long before the invention of printing.’’ For this statement, 
however, no English evidence before 1403 was given, except for the miniature referred to 
below in note 25. 
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scripts themselves. The chief problem is whether it can be admitted, not 
only for those texts and their immediate fourteenth century prototypes, 
but for the 1300-50 period and non-Chaucerian manuscripts as well. 

In the article just quoted, Professor Tatlock lamented, as any one, 
even in 1935, would have had to do, the lack of exact and comprehensive 
information about the book trade in England in the fifteenth century. For 
the preceding century there was still less. Aside from the account of his 
own enormous book-buying ventures by that famous early bibliophile, 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, little was known, and the inference 
was almost inevitably drawn that a book trade in England at that time 
simply did not exist. A good deal has been said, in fact, about the sup- 
posed “‘booklessness” of fourteenth century England despite the very 
considerable evidence of known private libraries.™ 

We are today, at long last, beginning to possess some concrete and re- 
vealing information about books and bookmen and the book trade in 
Chaucer’s own century. The fact of the existence of professional book- 
men, not merely as the sellers but also as the producers of books, has be- 
come certain. We even have a contemporary picture of an English shop! 
A late fourteenth-century English manuscript contains the only known 
illustration of a medieval bookshop; it shows books arranged on two 
stands, and the keeper of the shop in converse with a prospective buyer.” 
In his Philobiblon, written before 1345, Richard de Bury observed, as 
Professor Tatlock and others have noted, that he had known many sta- 


™ Among the collections once privately owned and bequeathed as total, individual col- 
lections, we may note the following; 1303, Bishop Richard de Gravesend of London be- 
queathed to St. Paul’s about 100 volumes valued at over £100; 1313, Bishop Ralph 
Baldock of London left to St. Paul’s 15 books; 1331, Prior Henry Estry left 80 books to 
Christ Church, Canterbury; ca. 1345, Abbot Michael de Mentmore left to St. Alban’s books 
valued at £100; before 1345 Bishop Richard Aungerville of Durham planned to leave his 
“innumerable” books to Durham College, Oxford; 1346, the Master, William Styband, 
gave 10 books to Pembroke College, Cambridge; 1350, the Founder, William Bateman, 
gave 70 books to Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 1358, William de Ravenstone, chaplain and 
schoolmaster, left 84 books to St. Paul’s School; 1359, Guy de Beauchamp, son of the Earl 
of Warwick, left 42 books, including 19 French romances, to Bordesley Abbey, Worcester- 
shire; 1358, Queen Isabella possessed 9 books of French romance in addition to the splendid 
Psalter mentioned above in note 8. In view of these dates and figures, I question the usual 
assumptions as to the general “‘booklessness” of fourteenth century England, even in the 
pre-Chaucerian period. On this supposed “‘booklessness”’ see Miss Deansley, op. cit., p. 349; 
Samuel Moore (see below, note 30). Many of the private libraries listed above are men- 
tioned by Thompson, of. cit., pp. 373-413. 

% Thompson, ibid., p. 643, remarked: “What I believe to be the only known illustration 
of the interior of a medieval bookshop before the invention of printing is on folio 91 
verso, of Tiberius A. VIII, Cottonian Collection, British Museum, of the fourteenth century 
manuscript The Pilgrim.” This miniature was reproduced by D. Hartley and M. Elliott. 
Life and Work of the People of England (London, 1931), vol. 1 (The Middle Ages), Pl. 31. 
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tioners and bookmen (stationariorum ac librariorum) both in his own 
country and abroad. In the Cartulary of the University of Paris licenses 
as stationers were recorded between 1316 and 1350 for ten named Eng- 
lishmen, to say nothing of two Irishmen and one Scotchman.” The fact 
suggests that a much larger number of Englishmen must likewise have 
been similarly employed in London. As the Paris tax lists of 1292 and 
1313 show that even then secular scribes and illuminators were congre- 
gating in the neighborhood of the University,?’ it seems probable that the 
same sort of localization would have taken place in London too. Though 
medieval London lacked a university, still, as the largest and most com- 
mercial of all English cities, it would not only have had the largest share 
in the ever growing book trade in England,?* but it would have been 
likely to localize that trade. The recent valuable study by Graham Pol- 
lard of the English “‘stationers” before 1557 confirms these suppositions 
by bringing together documented fourteenth century London names that 
have been unknown.”* From 1311 and 1312 come the first records of a 
stacionarius Londiniensis, a certain William de Southflete, who sold 
parchment and bound books. Later London records concern a John de 
Grafton, 1353, 1366, a parchemener and stationer of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard; Richard de Gloucester, 1362, a stationer; Stephen Vant, 1379, 1389, 
a stationer and bookbinder; Thomas Rolf, an illuminator, and Richard 
Marleburgh, both mentioned in 1382 as stationers. As Mr. Pollard (p. 5) 
has pointed out, the spreading use in England of the term stationarius 
“emphasized the individual’s importance as a bookdealer rather than as 
a craftsman,” for he was not, as were other bookmen, primarily a parch- 


* Paul Delalain, Etude sur le libraire parisien du XIII* au XV° siécle (Paris, 1891), pp. 
58 ff. 27 Henry Martin, La miniature francaise, p. 13. 

28 Thompson, op. cit., p. 645: “The English book trade developed not around the Uni- 
versities, as on the Continent, but in London, where the stationers formed a guild as early 
as 1403.” Putnam, of. cit., 1, p. 311: “In London there is record of an active trade in manu- 
scripts being in existence as early as the middle of the fourteenth century.”” Mumby, of. 
cit., p. 40: “In London the scriveners, or writers of court hand and Text Letters . . . fore- 
runners of the Stationers Company, have been traced in civic records to 1357, but they 
must have been in existence as recognized copiers and sellers of books long before then.” 

Cf. A. C. Piper, “The Parchment-Making Industry in Winchester and Hampshire,”’ 
The Library, 3rd Ser. x (1919), 65-68; and “The Book Trade in Winchester, The Library, 
3rd Ser., vir (1916), 191-197; H. Plomer, “The Importation of Books into England in the 
XVth and XVIth Centuries, The Library, 4th Ser., rv (1924), 146-180; rx (1928), 164-168. 
Though concerned with the period after 1400, Plomer’s articles indicate methods of book 
importation that may well have been in operation before that date. 

2° Graham Pollard, “The Company of Stationers before 1557,”’ The Library, 4th Ser., 
xvut (1938), pp. 1-38. See also George Gray, The Earlier Cambridge Stationers and Book- 
binders (Oxford Bibliographical Soc., 1904). For Oxford bookmen see E. Savage, Old English 
Libraries (London, 1912), pp. 199-205; H. Plomer, “Some Early Booksellers,’’ The Library, 
3rd Ser., ur (1912), 412-418. 
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miner, a scrivener, an illuminator, or a bookbinder. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury in London “there was no customary term’”’ for any one like a certain 
Michael of Ludgate Hill, gui vendit libros; in the fourteenth century sta- 
tionarius, in this specific sense, seems to have become the established 
term. In view of these records we no longer have excuse for ignoring the 
English bookdealer in London and elsewhere. We now know that before 
1360 he was busy at his trade, and that in himself and in his shop he 
might combine several book crafts.*° 

With the historical assurance, then, that the English bookdealer and 
book producer was an active and familiar figure even in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, we turn to the Auchinleck MS itself. Despite the 
relative scarcity of extant manuscripts in English dating from this cen- 
tury, this one large volume proves the vigor of English verse before 1340. 
Though this “edition,” as so often happened with medieval books, may 
have been limited to but one copy, it comprised in itself a whole library; 
it offered a remarkably varied representation of many types and kinds of 
English verse. Thirteen items, as the original numbering shows, have 
been altogether lost from the book, but it still contains, in whole or in 
part, in its 334 leaves, a total of forty-four items, though one of these is a 
fragment illegible except for its title.*! There are—to be baldly enumera- 
tive—eighteen romances;* one chronicle and a list of Norman barons;* 
two pious tales of the Miracle type;* eight legends of saints and other 
holy legends;* one Visit to the Otherworld;* one humorous tale;*’ two 
debates;** one homily;** two monitory pieces;*° three works of religious 


% The individual crafts of the stationers named above show that most of them were 
actively connected with the production as well as the sale of books. In “Some Aspects of 
Literary Patronage in the Middle Ages,’’ The Library, 3rd Series, rv (1913), 373, Samuel 
Moore states that “the book-trade in medieval England appears to have been a mere 
scrivener’s trade,” and that “the stationers correspond, not to the booksellers and pub- 
lishers, but to the printers of our day.’’ These ideas, in the light of later knowledge, seem 
as questionable as does his belief (p. 369) in the booklessness of the fourteenth century. 

" This fragment is be wenche pat loved a King (Kélbing, No. 27). Fiveitems, as the original 
numbering shows, have been lost from the beginning of the book. For convenience of refer- 
ence, I have followed the classifications and titles given by Wells in his Manual of Writings. 
When his titles differ from those given by Kélbing, I have added the latter’s in parenthesis 


together with his numbering of the successive items. # See below, notes 44-50. 
% Short Metrical Chronicle (Kélbing, No. 40, Liber Regum Angliae). The list of barons is, 
of course, not listed by Wells. 


* How the Psalter of Our Lady was Made (Kélbing, No. 29, How Our Leuedi Saute was 
Serst founde) ; Clerk Who Would See The Virgin (Kélbing, No. 9, Miracle of the Virgin). 

35 Saint legends: Gregory, Margaret, Katherine, Mary Magdalene, Anna. Other holy 
legends: Adam and Eve, Harrowing of Hell, Assumption of the Virgin. 

*% Owayn Miles or The Purgatory of Saint Patrick. 37 Penniworp of Witte. 

38 Debate between the Body and the Soul; The Thrush and the Nightingale. 

3° Speculum Gy de Warewyke (Kélbing, No. 10, Epistola Alcuini). 
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instruction ;“ three of satire and complaint. The romances both in num- 
ber and individual length, make up by far the largest section of the book, 
and fully justify the complaint, made before 1325, by the English author 
of the Cursor Mundi, as to the prévalence of romantic fiction and its all 
too successful competition with religious story: 

Storijs of diuers thinges, 

Of princes, prelates, and of kinges, 21 

Sangys sere of diuers rime, 

Engliss, franss, and latine, 

To rede and here, ilkon is prest.* 

The Auchinleck romances are themselves of the most varied kind and 
are well designed to catch all tastes; two are of the Matter of France;“ 
five of the Matter of Britain; six are of English heroes; four of more or 
less Eastern interest ;*” one famous legend blends romance with didactic 
intent.** Some are violently militant; some purely sentimental; the King 
of Tars*® is as excessively pietistic as the Seven Sages is cynical. In length 





© Sayings of Saint Bernard (Kélbing, No. 35, Les Diz de Seint Bernard); Enemies of Man 
(Kélbing, No. 39, A Moral Poem). 

“| Seven Sins; Pater Noster; Psalm 50 (English Bible, 51, Kélbing, No. 36, Dauid pe 
King). 

“@ Evil Times of Edward II (Kélbing, No. 44, De Simonie); Praise of Women (the clas- 
sification of this poem as a satire is doubtful); On the King’s Breaking of Magna Carta 
(Kélbing, No. 20, A Satirical Poem). 

* Cursor Mundi, ed. R. Morris, EETS 57 (1874), pp. 9-10. Notable, also, because of the 
early reference to even aristocratic interest in English tales, are the lines in the Auchinleck 
Arthour and Merlin (ed. Kélbing, Leipzig, 1890): 


Mani noble ich haue yseize 25 
pat no Freynsch coupe seye: 

Biginne ichil for her loue, 

On Inglische tel mi tale. 


Of great interest also are the lines in William of Palerne, ed. W. W. Skeat, EETS, ES 1 
(1867), xi ff., which tell how one William, at the command of Humphrey de Bohun (6th) 
Earl of Hereford, turned the story from French into English (alliterative) verse. This 
version was made about 1350 and is about the only English romance which can be definitely 
identified as a version made on order from a noble family. The Earls of Hereford were 
genuine patrons of books. On the beautiful illuminated manuscripts made for their families, 
see M. R. James, The Bohun Manuscripts (Oxford, 1936). 

“ Otuel; Roland and Vernagu. 

 Degaré; Orfeo; Lai le Freine; Sir Tristrem; Arthour and Merlin. 

“ Guy of Warwick in two independent stories (one in couplets, one in stanzas); Rein- 
broun; Beves of Hamtoun; Horn Childe; Richard Cour de Lion (Kélbing, No. 43, King 
Richard). 7 Alisaunder ; Seven Sages; Floris and Blauncheflur; King of Tars. 

48 Amis and Amiloun. 

“* The various studies of Lillian Hornstein show that this romance involved the Tartar 
victory of 1299 at Damascus. The story could not have been known in England before 
1300. Cf. Speculum, xvi (1941), 404-414; MLN, 55 (1940), 355; MLR, xxxvi (1941), 442. 
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they vary from the charming brevity of a translation of one of Marie de 
France’s short lays to the ponderous bulk in 10995 lines of the two ver- 
sions of Guy of Warwick or the 9938 lines of Arthour and Merlin. In form 
most of the stories are in the familiar short riming couplet, but there are 
six romances in the twelve-line tail-rime stanza and the manucript has, 
for this reason, been termed “‘the fountain head’”’ of the style.*® The scope 
and variety of the Auchinleck romances, in form and content, is shown 
by even so brief a summary. Since these romances can most aptly demon- 
strate the ways in which some of them were made, and also illustrate the 
editorial planning that went into them, I shall not attempt to say more 
here of the book as a whole, but keep simply to a few of these pertinently 
revealing texts. 

Before taking them up individually, however, it is helpful to reflect on 
the consensus of critical opinion in regard to the immediate origins of 
the English metrical romances as this was expressed in 1916 by Professor 
Wells: 


Practically all the extant versions are based on French originals. Usually the 
English author follows only one source, but in some instances apparently several 
earlier works have been drawn upon. ... Commonly the English pieces, as they 
have come to us, were composed with the originals before the writer’s eyes; but in 
some cases, and perhaps more frequently than is supposed, they were made from 
memory, perhaps from recitation. . .. The authors invented little; they abridged 
and condensed freely.™ 


For all but five romances (Orfeo, Degaré, Otuel, Horn Childe and the 
King of Tars) in the Auchinleck MS, we have still extant French texts. 
Though no one of these texts may be the precise original from 
which the English translators made their versions, it must have been on 
French texts close to these that they worked; by these they meant the 
source boke or geste to which they not infrequently referred. These Auch- 
inleck romances were copied from the ¢fexts of translators, of workers with 
texts, not with tradition or invention. The “authors” were in no wise 
original poets, and did not, as it is generally admitted, achieve distinction 
of style, though a few poems, like Orfeo, have genuine charm. With the 
exception of this and a few others, most people would agree that these 
English romances are thoroughly conventionalized and pedestrian in 
style. They must be put down to the authorship of men of generally hum- 
ble literary attainments, of no literary ambition, and nearly all of whom 
were possessed of the same “patter” of well-worn clichés, the same stereo- 


50 A. M. Trounce, “The English Tail-Rhyme Romances,” Medium vum, v (1932), 94. 
The six romances are: The King of Tars; Amis and Amiloun; the stanzaic Guy of Warwick ; 
Reinbroun; Roland and Vernagu; Horn Childe. 

5! Wells, op. cii., p. 1. The italics are mine. 
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typed formulas of expression, the same stock phrases, the same stock 
rimes, which Chaucer was to parody in such masterly fashion in Sir 
Thopas.® 

With these accepted generalizations in mind concerning the French 
textual sources, the conventionalized style, the obvious limitations as 
“authors” of our earliest versifiers of English romance, we are forced to 
admit that, to a surprising extent, the whole matter builds up into a con- 
sistent picture. If these, for the most part, unoriginal and ungifted trans- 
lator-versifiers were not what we should call literary hacks, what were 
they? In days when all writing in English was still, like Robert Mannyng 
of Brunne’s, avowedly for the lewed, could we doubt, even if we did not 
have their own uncourtly style to inform us, what was the social and cul- 
tural level of the obscure Englishmen who were turning out the texts of 
these early popular romances? The generally inferior social status of the 
professional minstrel who sometimes orally “published” these texts 
abroad, and for whose purposes they were sometimes compiled, has long 
been determined, but what of the hack writer who composed the texts?* 
Was not he, too, in some sort, a professional, making as much of a busi- 
ness or profession of the matter of translating and condensing, of making 
a new English text out of an old one in French, as the professional scribe 
did in copying, or the minstrel in spreading it abroad? The minstrel may, 
of course, have sometimes been identical with the hack translator and 
versifier, but in so far as he became a maker and user of texts, it is evi- 
dent that he ceased his characteristic oral function. He became then sim- 
ply a writing man, indistinguishable from any other. Did the humble ver- 
sifier in Middle English work always in isolation, turning out a text now 
here, now there, or did he sometimes work with other men like himself? 
To answer this question we must turn to the comparison of certain spe- 
cial texts in the Auchinleck MS. 


52 Cf. “Sir Thopas,” Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 
1941), pp. 486-559. For collections of conventional p/rases, etc., in the romances, see sbid., 
p. 491, n. 5. As Trounce, p. 90, pointed out, Chaucer was not parodying late “decadent 
romance,”’ but just such examples as are found in the Auchinleck MS. As a matter of fact 
three of the seven poems derisively named by the poet, are found there, Beves of Hamtoun, 
Guy of Warwick, Horne Childe. On Chaucer’s probable use of this very manuscript, see the 
articles referred to above, note 19. 

53 So far as I know, Clark Slover, “Sir Degare, A Study of a Medieval Hack Writer’s 
Methods,”’ University of Texas Bulletin, Studies in English, x1 (1931), 5-23, was the first 
boldly to use this term with reference to one of these English romancers. One may agree 
with G. P. Faust, Sir Degare (Princeton, 1935), and with Miss Carr in her review of Faust’s 
study, MLN, tut (1938), p. 154, that the author was less stupid than Slover made out, 
without in the least escaping from the fact that this English “author’’ was after all just 
what Slover termed him. 
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THE STANZAIC GUY OF WARWICK 
AND REINBROUN 


As one of the clearest cases showing that these obscure English versi- 
fiers sometimes worked in conjunction with each other and under some 
sort of supervision, we may, first of all, consider these two romances. The 
unique stanzaic version of Guy of Warwick (henceforth to be called 
Guy, A*) begins in our manuscript on f. 146 verso. Two introductory 
stanzas summarize the fame and early exploits of the hero. In the second 
stanza reference is made to Guy’s return to England and to his feat of 
killing there, for love of King Athelston, a mighty dragon, an event which 
had just been recorded in the preceding couplet version (henceforth to be 
called Guy, A*) in lines 7127-7306. The author of these two stanzas ob- 
viously knew the antecedent text and fashioned his own lines to serve as 
an introduction to his own apparently new romance, since it was in en- 
tirely different verse form. But in reality he continued the story from 
the precise point at which the couplet version stopped. Whatever the 
reason for the break or change, there can be no question but that he fitted 
his stanzas to the preceding Auchinleck text. Chance could not possibly 
account for such exact dove-tailing, and no other manuscript in French 
or English, it is important to note, gives the slightest sign of break or 
change at this point.® It was not in the least, let us observe, a natural 
break in the story, for Guy’s return to England was wholly motivated by 
love for his lady, Felice, and he had not, at the end of the dragon story, 
even seen the lady! In opposition, then, to the whole extant manuscript 
tradition and to the nature of the story itself, the stanzaic Guy here 


4 For the stanzaic version (299 twelve-line, tail-rime stanzas) Guy, A*, see J. Zupitza, 
EETS, ES, 48 (1887) and 59 (1891), pp. 384-674, continuous pagination. For the couplet 
version, Guy, A!, see Zupitza, EETS, ES, 42 and 49. In this last volume the couplet version 
ends on p. 384, line 7306. In the Auchinleck MS it fills fol. 107v-146v. By other writers 
these two versions have sometimes been termed a and A respectively. 

To those who might believe that the change of verse form indicates a change of source, 
I would recall Kélbing’s remarks, Beves of Hamtoun, EETS, ES, 46, 11885), xi, on the shifts 
in metre and rime in four Auchinleck romances, Beves, Guy, Roland and Vernagu, and 
Richard Ceur de Lion. In the last, the shift occurs after the first two 12-line, tail-rime stan- 
zas. “‘The reason for these changes is altogether unknown. .. . There is nothing to cor- 
respond to these changes in the original French versions.’’ 

55 Twelve French manuscripts, three of them fragments, are listed by A. Ewert, Gui de 
Warewic (Paris, 1933), pp. ix ff. In this edition, line 7409 corresponds to the beginning of 
the English stanzaic version. Eleven English manuscripts, four of them fragments, are listed 
by Max Weyrauch, Die mittelenglischen Fassungen der Sage von Guy of Warwick u. thre alt- 
franzisische Vorlage (Breslau, 1901). For the stanzaic Guy, A*, see Weyrauch, pp. 11-12, 
55-59, 91; also the important study by Wilhelm Miller, Untersuchungen iiber Dialekt u. 
Stil des me. Guy of Warwick in der Auch. Handschrift u. tiber das Verhiltnis des strophischen 
Teiles des Guy 2u der me. Romanze Amis and Amiloun (Kénigsberg i. Pr., 1917), pp. 4 ff. 
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starts in as a new romance. But even though it is, in this procedure and in 
its verse form, as unique as the Auchinleck copy, is there any reason, 
apart from the first two stanzas, for believing that this whole version was 
also originally contrived for the Auchinleck MS? 

The stanzaic Guy, taken in connection with its sequel, the stanzaic 
Reinbroun, again reveals, in this one manuscript, a deliberate manipula- 
tion of source material. Again, in every other known manuscript, in 
French or in Middle English, in which is found any account of Guy’s son, 
Reinbroun, who was stolen asa child and sold in the East, who was hunted 
for far and near by Heraud (Heralt), his father’s faithful friend,—all this 
and much more concerning Reinbroun’s later history,—is in part em- 
bodied in Guy’s own story, and in part is continued after Guy’s death. 
The fact can most readily be observed in print in Professor Ewert’s re- 
cent edition of the Old French Gui de Warewic, where the Reinbroun- 
Heralt material fills lines 8987-9370 and 11657-12926; in Zupitza’s edi- 
tions of two Middle English versions in couplets; and in Copland’s edi- 
tion (n.d.) of the old verse romance.® 

All this is changed in the Auchinleck MS, and only there. The story of 
Guy himself is told continuously in the stanzaic version and carefully 
omits any account of Reinbroun. All the material relating to Guy’s son 
is here excluded in order to be re-assembled later as a new romance. This 
begins on f.167 verso and is headed, as many new items in this manu- 
script were headed, by a miniature. Both Guy, A? and Reinbroun are in 
the same twelve-line, tail-rime stanza, but were not, so the linguistic evi- 
dence seems to show, composed by the same versifier. Both romances 
were apparently translated from the same source which must have been 
close to the Old French manuscript, Additional 38662, of Professor 
Ewert’s edition.*’ The two romances are thus connected, in the Auchin- 


56 Cf. Ewert, op. cit., pp. 69-80, 150-188, for the French version. Two English couplet 
versions appear in the two fifteenth century manuscripts of Cambridge University, Caius 
107 and Univ. Libr., Ff. 2, 38. The Reinbroun-Heraud material appears in Caius 107 (ed. 
Zupitza, EETS, ES, 42, 48, 59, lines 8666-9029), a text which ends with the death of Guy 
at line 11095; and in Ff. 2, 38 (ed. Zupitza, EETS, ES, 25-26 [1875-76] ), the same material 
fills lines 8409-8744 and lines 10786-11976. In Copland’s edition of the old romance (ed. 
G. Schleich, Palaestra, 139 (1923) ), it fills lines 6643-6747 and 7492-7976. Other texts of 
the English romance are too late or too fragmentary to offer significant evidence on this 
point. 

In the Auchinleck MS the Reinbroun material fills fol. 167-175, and was copied by 5, 
Kélbing’s fourth scribe. In the manuscript, as in Zupitza’s edition (EETS, ES, 59, pp. 631- 
674), this romance follows the stanzaic version. Both Weyrauch, of. cit., p. 55, and Miller, 
op. cit., p. 37, commented on the unique unification in this one manuscript of the Reinbroun 
material into one romance, but they made no attempt to interpret the significance of the 
fact. 

57 This manuscript, the oldest text of Gui de Warewic, was not known to scholars before 
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leck MS alone, by their unique rendering in stanzaic form and by this 
unique manipulation of source material. Reinbroun was assuredly subse- 
quent to Guy, A?; not only was its whole content thus achieved only by 
keeping for it material elsewhere always included in the story of Guy him- 
self, but the second stanza of Reinbroun depends on the early stanzas of 
Guy, A®. These stanzas tell us of the marriage of Guy and of Felice, of the 
conception of their child, of the remorse which soon overwhelmed Guy as 
he thought of the battles he had fought for love of this one woman and 
of the little he had done for God. In Selection I lines from the second 
stanza of Reinbroun are quoted to show their plain reminiscence of cer- 
tain antecedent lines in Guy, A?. 


SELECTION I 


Guy or Warwick, A? 


A child pai geten y-fere, 19(9) 
He [Guy] poust wip dreri mode 21(6) 


REINBROUN, st. 2 
His fader Gij, pat him get, (1) 


Hou he hadde euer ben strong werrour.. . 

In be world was non his pere. 256(12) 
Mani man he hadde slayn wip wrong. 21(10) 
‘Leman,’ seyd Gij o3ain, 24(1) 


He was a werrour swibe gret, 
Par nas nowhar his per... 
Mani batayle he be-gan (7) 


For be loue of o wimman 


‘Ac for pi loue ich haue al wroust; 25(7) 
Pat was him lef and dere, 

Sipe Reynbroun on hire he wan, 
Pat was a swipe dou3ti man, 

Ase 3e may forbward here. 


Wip a knaue child pou art y-corn, 31(2) 
Pat douhti bep of dede... 
As 3e may forbeward here, 


As ye may forward here. 


16(12) 
19(12) 


The second stanza of Reinbroun is obviously a simple though free con- 
densation of lines on the same subject in the stanzaic Guy. But despite 
its brevity, this one stanza in ‘Reinbroun keeps sixteen words that also 
appear in the lines quoted from Guy, A? and of these familiar words, wer- 
rour, was his per, dou3fi, and the concluding line, Ase 3e may forpward here, 
used in precisely the same context as in Guy, A?are found in the correspond- 
ing lines of no other English text of Guy of Warwick. The verbal indebted- 
ness of the Auchinleck Reinbroun to the Auchinleck Guy in this one stanza 
is plain; as plain as the more important fact, already indicated, that the 
former romance exists in this one manuscript only by virtue of the delib- 
erate segregation of material elsewhere always scattered through the 
story of Reinbroun’s more illustrious father. The two stanzaic romances 





J. A. Herbert wrote about it in Romania, xxxv (1906), pp. 68. It was not acquired by the 
British Museum until 1913, and figures in none of the earlier discussions of the relations of 
French and English manuscripts. For comment on the French manuscript itself see, in 
addition to Ewert’s edition, Ewert, Arthuriana ur (1931); Schulz, Zts. f. frz. Sprache u. 
Lit., xu (1923), 291 ff. 
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show a planned relation in the Auchinleck MS that is as simple as it is 
unique. The director or editor wished to get the effect of two English ro- 
mances—of three really, if the preceding couplet version be also taken 
into account—where his French source, like all known French and Eng- 
lish manuscripts, offered but one continuous story. To one stanzaic 
translator the Auchinleck editor evidently gave all the text about Guy 
from his wedding to his death; to another translator he gave all that re- 
lated to Reinbroun. Since this arrangement, as has been said, exists no- 
where else among the many French and English manuscripts containing 
the story (manuscripts which are said, for the French, to be mutually 
independent of each other and which, in English, preserve four different 
versions),5* we are surely justified in concluding that this special arrange- 
ment, as well as the stanzaic verse into which the two poems were cast, 
were exclusive novelties of the one and only manuscript in which they 
appear. Unless we ignore in this matter, as also in that of the arrange- 
ment of Guy, A’, the unified, opposing evidence of the whole manuscript 
tradition of the story, we cannot deny the uniqueness in plan, no less than 
in form, of these linked Auchinleck romances. They seem then to have been 
made in conjunction with each other; they would seem to have been su- 
pervised by the man responsible for planning the content and arrange- 
ment of the whole volume. 

Objections to this theory will, of course, occur to readers, especially to 
those who are inclined to credit variations of all kinds to lost sources. 
Was not the abrupt ending of the couplet Guy due to a defective text 
which forced the use of another version? Does not the change from the 
couplet to stanza-form itself here indicate a change of source? These and 
other questions about possibilities are best met, perhaps, by questions 
about probabilities. If these lost versions were complete texts, do not the 
selections, as uniquely presented in the Auchinleck MS, prove editorial 
selection and rearrangement of material for the scribes to copy? If they 
were partial versions, already approximating the Auchinleck texts, is it 
really probable that three lost independent texts ever existed which, 
when they came to the Auchinleck scribes, produced so neat, so exact, a 
sequence? Are lost versions, in this instance, as probable as it is that the 
two unique stanzaic versions were really unique, not by the accidental 
chance of survival, but by virtue of having been made for the Auchinleck 
MS and copied there alone? Medieval English translators, humble as 
they were, and excessively poor as were all means of communication, can 


58 “Tous ces manuscrits (i.e., of the French Gui de Warewic) présentent des lacunes et des 
fautes qui montrent qu’ils ne peuvent p-ovenir l’un de l’autre.”” (Ewert, Gui de Warewic, 
p. xv). On the four different versions represented by the English manuscripts see Maller, 
pp. 2 ff., or Zupitza, EETS, ES, 25, pp. v-vii. 
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have known but rarely of each other’s work. When texts “‘click,”’ as they 
do here, is not the simplest answer best? Must not the authors have been 
in felawescipe together? 


THE STANZAIC GUY OF WARWICK AND 
AMIS AND AMILOUN 


Though the stanzaic Guy and its sequel Reinbroun thus reveal “a 
planned economy” and the second romance even betrays at its beginning 
specific verbal indebtedness to the other, a far more impressive instance 
of extensive textual borrowing can be shown through comparison of this 
same stanzaic Guy with the romance of Amis and Amiloun, of which, 
likewise, the earliest known English text is found in the Auchinleck MS. 
The fact of the borrowing in Amis, A, as we may henceforth call this text, 
has long been known, but its true significance for the volume itself and 
its makers has been wholly overlooked. As far back as 1886 Kélbing*® 
called attention to a number of close verbal parallels. Subsequently a 
good deal of ink was spilled over the futile question whether these paral- 
lels did or did not indicate identity of authorship. In 1917 Wilhelm M@l- 
ler,*° to whose work allusion has already been made, undertook a com- 
prehensive investigation. Though he did not think these two romances 
were by the same author,* still, by setting forth some 595 lines in which 
Amis, A, parallels the phraseology of Guy, A?, Dr. Méller established be- 
yond all possibility of doubt the extensive indebtedness of the one poem 
to the other. I have nothing of importance to add to his results, except 
by way of interpretation, but as his dissertation is not readily available 
and as readers of the present inquiry must have a sufficient basis for 
judgment, I have excerpted certain of his examples, somewhat amplified 
them, and added, for comparative purposes, selections from the Old 
French Gui de Warewic, from an older and better manuscript than the 
Wolfenbiittel MS used by Dr. Miller. For it is essential, as he observed,” 
to show, first, that the text of Guy, A?, is a more or less faithful rendering 
of Gui de Warewic; second, that in the Old French Amis e Amilun there 
is little or nothing to account for a large number of lines in the English 
version; and, finally, that these very lines in Amis and Amiloun are those 
most closely paralleling the text in Guy, A*. The conclusion seems ines- 
capable that the author of this last romance simply followed his French 
source, whereas the author of Amis, A, whatever French text he used as 


5° Englische Studien, 1x (1886), 477 ff. 

0 Miller, op. cit., pp. 47-105. See above, note 55, for complete title. 

61 Miller, p. 47. He accepted the conclusion of earlier studies as to the north-east Midland 
origin of Amis and Amiloun. In his opinion, p. 34, the stanzaic Guy came from the south- 
east Midland. & Tbid., p. 87. 
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the basis of his version, continuously combined it with borrowings from 
the stanzaic Guy. 

Any group of lines would do to illustrate the first point, but I have 
chosen the description of Guy’s wedding feast, since this is the longest 
continuous passage which we can later trace in Amis, A. Even if the 
English versifier of Guy, A?, never saw the particular manuscript (E, 
Additional 38662) from which the French text is quoted, it is evident 
from the number of words of direct translation, here italicized, that this 
manuscript must have been very close to the Englishman’s source. Here, 
as well as elsewhere throughout the whole romance, is shown the truth 
of Professor Ewert’s observation: “‘Les poétes anglais se sont .. . con- 
tentés en premier lieu de traduire 4 peu prés littéralement le poéme fran- 








¢ais.’’6 


SELECTION II 


Gul DE WAREWIC 
Quant li termes esteit venu 7533 
Si grant barnage asemblé fu, 
Des ducs, de cuntes e de baruns, 
Qui as noeces furent somuns. 
La pucele ert richement apresté, 
A grant honur l’ad Gui esposé. 


Les noeces puis tenues unt, 
Quatre jurz grant joie funt: 7540 
Assez i out des menestrers, 


Bons arpeurs e vielurs, 
Roturs, gigurs.e tympanurs... . 
7543 
Chevalers povres e prisuns, 7547 
Qui i receivent riches duns,... 
D'or e d’argent a grant plenté 7550 
Des robes e des riches dras, .. . 
Al quint jur sunt departiz, 7553 
Ralez sunt en lur pais. 

Ore ad Gui tut sun pleisir, 7555 
Quant de s’amie ad sun desir; 
Ensemble furent cinquante jurz, 
Plus ne durerent lur amurs. 

Il avint qu’en la premere nuit, .. . 
Ke Gui aprés sa femme jut, 7561 
E ele un enfant de li conceut. 


63 Ewert, op. cit., 1, viii. 


Guy or WaRWICK, A? 


When pe time was comen to pende... 15(4) 
Miche semly folk was gadred pare 15(7) 
Of erls, barouns lasse & mare, . 


pan spoused Sir Gij pat day 15(10) 
Fair Felice, pat miri may... . 
pe bridal hold wip gamen & gle 14(5) 


Wibp ioie & gret vigour, .. . 15(11) 
Per was mirpe & melody 16(10) 
And al maner menstracie .. . 

Per was trumpes & tabour, 17(1) 


Fipel, croude, & harpour, ... 
Minstrels of moube, & mani dysour,... 
17(5) 


Per war ziftes for be nones, 16(7) 
Gold, & silver & precious stones, 

& druries riche & dere. 

On pe fiften day ful gare 18(7) 
Pai toke her leue for to fare, .. . 
Pan hadde Gij, pat gentil kni3zt, 
Feliis to his wil day & ni3t.... 
Fiften days wip honour 19(5) 
Wib ioie togider pai were. 

So it bifel bat first nizt 

pat he ney3ed pat swete wist 

A child pei geten y-fere. 


18(10) 
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Short as it is, Selection II sufficiently demonstrates the general fidelity 
with which, allowing for the difficulty of translating French couplets into 
twelve-line, tail-rime stanzas, the English versifier followed the Old 
French romance. Specific numbers differ, there are omissions and vari- 
ous small changes, but the essential relation is plain. No other Middle 
English manuscript, with the single exception of Sloane 1044, approaches 
the fullness with which the unique stanzaic version reports this wedding 
feast.“ It is clear that for the author of the stanzaic Guy both his story 
and much of his phraseology were predetermined by the French Gui de 
Warewic. 

Selection III presents this same stanzaic passage, only more com- 
pletely, and also a few later lines, likewise dealing with festival occasions, 
in order to compare them with parallel passages in Amis, A. In accord- 
ance with Dr. Mdller’s second requirement, however, the fact must be 
stressed that not one of these passages in Amis, A, has any significant 
verbal connection with the Anglo-Norman poem, Amis e Amilun.™ The 
French text does, indeed, suggest occasions for the three festivals de- 
scribed in the English version, but in each instance the English author 
seems to have elaborated his description to suit himself and chiefly, it 
would seem, by direct borrowing from Guy, A*. To the description of the 
ducal feast when Amis and Amilun first came to court, the French poet 
gave just one line: “E hautement lur feste tint,’”’ 38. To this the English 
versifier devoted twenty-four lines (61-72, 97-108); of these nine and a 
half were identical with lines found in the description of Guy’s wedding 
feast. Of the second ducal feast, held after Amis’s quarrel with the Jeal- 
ous Steward, the French romancer wrote as follows: 


Un jur par aventure avint 205 
Ke li quens une feste tint, 

Par un jor de l’Ascension, 

La out assemble meint baron. 


The only significant words common to these lines and those quoted 
below from A mis, A (lines 409-417), lines which describe the same festival 
occasion, are feste and baron. To a third festival, that of the wedding of 
the supposed Amis to his love, the French romance devoted ten lines of 
description (695-705), but this passage, like the other, has again in com- 


% Sloane MS 1044, ed. Zupitza, Sitzungsberichte der Kais. Wiener Akad. der Wissenschaft, 
Ph.-Hist. Klasse, xxiv (1873), pp. 624 ff. This late fourteenth century fragment of 216 
lines devotes 24 lines (174-198) to the wedding; Caius 107 gives eight lines, 7381 ff.; Ff. 2, 
38, gives sixteen lines (7091 ff.). Cf. Zupitza’s editions as cited above in note 54. Copland’s 
edition (Palaestra, cxxx1x) gives eight lines (6061 ff.) to the wedding. 

% Amis e Amilun, ed. by E. Kélbing in Amis and Amiloun (Heilbronn, 1884), pp. 111- 
187. All quotations from the French Amis are from this edition. 
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mon with the nine lines of the English version (1513-21) only two words, 
those for barons and for the wedding. 

Since it thus appears that for descriptions of festivals Amis, A, owed 
little more than a hint for each occasion to its French predecessor, we 
may turn to Guy, A’, to observe precisely what was borrowed from it for 
Amis, A. In Selection III thirty-four lines from Guy, A*, and thirty-eight 
lines from Amis, A, are printed in parallel columns. Identical or almost 
identical lines are starred. Words common to both texts are italicized. 
With two exceptions only [Amis, A, 1510-11, and Guy, A*, 20(3)], the 
lines from each romance are printed in their regular order and thus re- 
veal, since they are taken from different sections of the two romances, 
how continuously the parallels follow each other, parallels, it should be 
noted, which in almost every instance consist, not of single lines, but of 
groups of two, three or more lines. It is the continuity of these successive 
groups of parallel passages which eliminates the possibility of considering 
them merely conventional similarities. They can be accounted for only 
as direct and specific textual borrowings. 

In order to illustrate not only the continuous borrowing in Amis, A, 
from Guy, A’, but also to establish the hitherto unnoted fact that these 
borrowings must also have appeared in the original version of the English 
romance of Amis and Amiloun, and not merely in the Auchinleck copy, 
I have given for the test lines quoted from A mis, A, the variants from the 
three other known English manuscripts, i.e., from (S), the late fourteenth 
century manuscript, Egerton 2862; and the two fifteenth century texts, 
(H), Harleian 2386 and (D), Douce 325. In his edition of the poem for the 
Early English Text Society Professor Leach® has indicated the relations 
of these manuscripts to each other with scrupulous care; he has agreed 
with Kélbing that all four texts, though independent of each other, ulti- 
mately derive from the same English redaction (Z). The variants for the 
lines quoted in Selection III, here reproduced by Professor Leach’s kind 
permission, like the variants for the text as a whole, illustrate the truth 
of his own observation (p. xcv, n.), that “not one instance occurs in which 
SD or DH preserves a really significant unique reading.” Though no ref- 
erence is made, even in this recent edition, to Dr. Mdller’s work, the 
variants for our selected lines, or for that matter for any of the hundreds 
of lines listed by the latter, offer the best possible proof that the lines 
imitated from the stanzaic Guy must have appeared in the original Eng- 
lish version of Amis and Amiloun. Despite the multitude of small dif- 


% Amis and Amiloun, ed. by MacEdward Leach, EETS 203 (1937). Leach, pp. xciv- 
xcvii, found that MSS SD, both derived from a common ancestor, preserve a common read- 
ing in 179 instances; MSS AH in 140 instances. These last two manuscripts seem to have 
been independently derived from Z, the lost original of all four English texts. Leach’s con- 
clusions were essentially in accord with those of Kélbing in his edition of the poem, p. xii. 
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ferences in wording and order between the four English texts of this 
romance, they make no essential change, in the imitative lines, of mean- 
ing or of the phrases or the actual rime patterns found in Guy, A*. Except 
for a very rare chance omission in one or two of the manuscripts of A mis, 
the imitative lines appear in all the texts. No matter how many of these 
lines be dismissed singly as inevitable recurrences in a poem having a 
highly conventionalized phraseology and verse form, these successive 
groups of lines related to Guy, A*, by sequences of linked phrases and 
linked rimes, remain absolutely unparalleled. Beyond question, on the 
evidence of the Amis manuscripts, all these riming sequences were in- 
corporated in the original English version of this romance. 


SELECTION III 
Guy or Warwick, A? Amis AND AMILOUN® 
st. 15 st. 6 

Perl Rouhaud as swipe dede sende (1) (A duk was) lord of pat lond, 62 
(Prys in tou)n & tour; 
(Frely he let) sende his sonde, 
After lordinges fer & hende (After erles, barouns), fre & bond, 
*(And ladies bry3)t in bour; . 
pat pris wel told in tour,... 











*Wip mirbe & michel anour. (6) \*(Wib myrth and g)ret honour. 72 
\*Miche semly folk was gadred pare (Cf. ll. 415-17 below) 
*Of erls, barouns lasse & mare, 
*& leuedis brizt in bour. 
st. 124 
pan spoused sir Gij pat day & sebpen wip ioie oponaday 1510 
Fair Felice, bat miri may, He spoused Belisent, bat may 
Wip ioie & gret vigour. 
st. 16 | st. 125 
| When he hadde spoused pat swete wi3t When he hadde spoused pat flour 1515 
(1) st. 9 
(Cf. st. 55(1) below) pat riche douke his fest gan hold 97 
Wipb erles & wip barouns bold, 
(Cf. st. 17(12) below) *As3e may listen & lipe, 
Pe feste lasted a fourtenni3t, .. . Fourtenni3t, as me was told, 
Wip erl, baroun, & mania kni3zt (4) Wip erles & wip barouns bold, 
(Cf. st. 17(6) below) *To glad pe bernes blipe; 
* ber was mirbe & melody, (10) | *per was mirbe & melody 
\*And al maner menstracie age al maner of menstracie 


87 Leach reproduces MS S to line 98, and MS A from there on. Despite their fragmentary 
condition, lines 62-72 are here given from the A text with lost words supplied in parenthesis 
from S. With the exception of line 101, all the rest is the same as in Leach’s edition. To his 
variants I have added, for the sake of emphatic comparison, brief references to Guy, A?. 
In order to indicate the relationship of stanzas in the two romances, I have supplied stanza 
numbers for Amis. 
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mon with the nine lines of the English version (1513-21) only two words, 
those for barons and for the wedding. 

Since it thus appears that for descriptions of festivals Amis, A, owed 
little more than a hint for each occasion to its French predecessor, we 
may turn to Guy, A?, to observe precisely what was borrowed from it for 
Amis, A. In Selection III thirty-four lines from Guy, A’, and thirty-eight 
lines from Amis, A, are printed in parallel columns. Identical or almost 
identical lines are starred. Words common to both texts are italicized. 
With two exceptions only [Amis, A, 1510-11, and Guy, A?, 20(3)], the 
lines from each romance are printed in their regular order and thus re- 
veal, since they are taken from different sections of the two romances, 
how continuously the parallels follow each other, parallels, it should be 
noted, which in almost every instance consist, not of single lines, but of 
groups of two, three or more lines. It is the continuity of these successive 
groups of parallel passages which eliminates the possibility of considering 
them merely conventional similarities. They can be accounted for only 
as direct and specific textual borrowings. 

In order to illustrate not only the continuous borrowing in Amis, A, 
from Guy, A?, but also to establish the hitherto unnoted fact that these 
borrowings must also have appeared in the original version of the English 
romance of Amis and Amiloun, and not merely in the Auchinleck copy, 
I have given for the test lines quoted from Amis, A, the variants from the 
three other known English manuscripts, i.e., from (S), the late fourteenth 
century manuscript, Egerton 2862; and the two fifteenth century texts, 
(H), Harleian 2386 and (D), Douce 325. In his edition of the poem for the 
Early English Text Society Professor Leach® has indicated the relations 
of these manuscripts to each other with scrupulous care; he has agreed 
with Kélbing that all four texts, though independent of each other, ulti- 
mately derive from the same English redaction (Z). The variants for the 
lines quoted in Selection III, here reproduced by Professor Leach’s kind 
permission, like the variants for the text as a whole, illustrate the truth 
of his own observation (p. xcv, n.), that “‘not one instance occurs in which 
SD or DH preserves a really significant unique reading.” Though no ref- 
erence is made, even in this recent edition, to Dr. Mdller’s work, the 
variants for our selected lines, or for that matter for any of the hundreds 
of lines listed by the latter, offer the best possible proof that the lines 
imitated from the stanzaic Guy must have appeared in the original Eng- 
lish version of Amis and Amiloun. Despite the multitude of small dif- 


% Amis and Amiloun, ed. by MacEdward Leach, EETS 203 (1937). Leach, pp. xciv- 
xcvii, found that MSS SD, both derived from a common ancestor, preserve a common read- 
ing in 179 instances; MSS AH in 140 instances. These last two manuscripts seem to have 
been independently derived from Z, the lost original of all four English texts. Leach’s con- 
clusions were essentially in accord with those of Kélbing in his edition of the poem, p. xii. 
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ferences in wording and order between the four English texts of this 
romance, they make no essential change, in the imitative lines, of mean- 
ing or of the phrases or the actual rime patterns found in Guy, A®. Except 
for a very rare chance omission in one or two of the manuscripts of A mis, 
the imitative lines appear in all the texts. No matter how many of these 
lines be dismissed singly as inevitable recurrences in a poem having a 
highly conventionalized phraseology and verse form, these successive 
groups of lines related to Guy, A*, by sequences of linked phrases and 
linked rimes, remain absolutely unparalleled. Beyond question, on the 
evidence of the Amis manuscripts, all these riming sequences were in- 
corporated in the original English version of this romance. 


SELECTION III 


Guy or Warwick, A? Amis AND AmILouN® 
st. 15 st. 6 
Perl Rouhaud as swipe dede sende (1) (A duk was) lord of pat lond, 62 
(Prys in tou)n & tour; 
(Frely he let) sende his sonde, 
, (After erles, barouns), fre & bond, 
*(And ladies bry3)t in bour;... 


After lordinges fer & hende 


Pat pris wel told in tour,... 
*Wipb mirpe & michel anour. (6) 
*Miche semly folk was gadred pare 
*Of erls, barouns lasse & mare, 
*& leuedis brizt in bour. 





*(Wib myrth and g)ret honour. 72 
(Cf. Il. 415-17 below) 


(1) 
(Cf. st. 55(1) below) 


(Cf. st. 17(12) below) 
De feste lasted a fourtenni3t, .. . 
Wip erl, baroun, & mania kni3zt (4) 
(Cf. st. 17(6) below) 
* Der was mirbe & melody, (10) 
*And al maner menstracie 





st. 124 
Pan spoused sir Gij pat day & sebben wip ioie oponaday 1510 
Fair Felice, bat miri may, He spoused Belisent, bat may 
Wip ioie & gret vigour. 
st. 16 st. 125 
[ When he hadde spoused pat swete wi3t When he hadde spoused pat flour 1515 


st. 9 
pat riche douke his fest gan hold 97 
Wip erles & wip barouns bold, 
*As3e may listen & lie, 
Fourtenni3t, as me was told, 
Wip erles & wip barouns bold, 
*To glad pe bernes blipe; 
* ber was mirbe & melody 
*& al maner of menstracie 


87 Leach reproduces MS S to line 98, and MS A from there on. Despite their fragmentary 


condition, lines 62-72 are here given from the A text with lost words supplied in parenthesis 
from S. With the exception of line 101, all the rest is the same as in Leach’s edition. To his 
variants I have added, for the sake of emphatic comparison, brief references to Guy, A*. 
In order to indicate the relationship of stanzas in the two romances, I have supplied stanza 
numbers for Amis. 
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*Her craftes for to kibe,... (3) (*Her craftes for to kipe. 105 
7. glad po bernes blibe... (6) 
*As 3e may list & lipe. (12) 
st. 18 
*On pe siften day ful sare (7) |*Opon pe fiftenday ful sare 106 
* Dai toke her leue for to fare, * bai token her leue forto fare 
& bonked hem her gode dede. & ponked him mani a sie. 
st. 55 st. 35 
So it bifel pat riche Soudan So in a time, as we tel in gest, 409 
i Made a fest of mani a man,... Pe riche douke lete make a fest .. . 
ibe Pe pridde day of pat fest Per was mani a gentil gest 412 
Pat was so riche & so honest Wib mete & drink ful onest ... 
(Cf. st. 15(7-9) above) *Miche semly folk was samned pare,415 
*Erls, barouns, lasse & mare, 
& leuedis proude in pride. 
st. 189 st. 113 
{ Al pe folk in pat cite was, (1) Alle pe lordinges pat per were 1369 
*Litel & michel, more & las, *Litel & michel, lasse & mare 
st. 270 
{ Blibe were pe Inglis men ichon:.. .(1) Ful glad pai were pat tide... 
pai toke sir Gij at tide, (3) 
For noping pai nold abide; 1374 
i ) & ladde him to Winchester toun Pai com ozaines him out of toun 
a *Wip wel fair processioun *Wip a fair processioun® 
a i Quer al bi ich a side. . . Semliche bi ich a side. 
> No lenger he nold abide. (11) 
Anon pai ladde him to pe tour 1378 
2 (cf. st. 15 (6) above) *Wip ioie & ful michel honour, 
*As prince proude in pride 20 (3) |*As prince proude in pride. 
MS VARIANTS FOR AMIS AND AMILOUN 
62. douty duke D. was lorde off H. wonyd in SD. 
63. And prins of H. towne & tour H. town D. toun and toure S. Cf. Guy, 15(3) 
64. Frely: For D. sende: om. S. sonde: honde S. 
Be 65. erle baroun H; erles: om. D. 
eS 66. boure SDH. 
‘3 72. merpe & moche H; and: of S. gret: grete S. Cf. also Amis, 1379; Guy, 15(6). 
| 1510. And afterward vppon a day SD. Cf. Guy, 15(9, 11). 


68 Of particular interest for this toun: processioun couplet is Zielke’s list in his edition 
of Orfeo (Breslau, 1890, p. 16) of similar instances in seven romances. But only the stanzaic 
Guy and Amis alike combine in one stanza this familiar couplet with three other lines of 
similar context and the same rime words, tide, side, pride, abide. We could hardly ask a more 
convincing illustration of textual borrowing, or one that more clearly emphasizes the dif- 
ference between specific borrowing and the mere recurrence of a conventional couplet. 
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1511. feire may S. Cf. Guy, 15(11). 

1515. The stanza containing this line is omitted in SD. Cf. Guy, 16(1). 

97. Pat: be SDH. Cf. Guy, 53(1), pat riche. 

98. Wip: Of SDH. wib: of S; om. DH. 

100. A fourteny3t SH. me was: men DS; men me H. 

101. The A scribe im obvious error repeats here line 98. With meet and drynke, 
meryst on mold S. meryst: & myrth D. meryest H. on: yn H. 

102. gestes S; barouns D. pere bay were all blythe H. Cf. Guy, 17(6). 

103. mirpe &: gamen and blee with melody S; game & HD. Cf. Guy 16(10). 

104. &: Off D; Of H; With S. of: om. DH. mynstralycy SDH Cf. Guy, 16(11). 

105. craftes: gestys H. kibe: kepe D. Cf. Guy, st. 17 (3). 

106. Opon: Tyl SDH. fystene S; xv D; sexte H. Cf. Guy, 18 (7). 

107. her: om. SDH. forto: and wolde D. 

108. pankyd SHD. Cf. Guy, 18 (9). a: om. SHD. 

409. So: om. SH; And D. Cf. Guy, 53 (1). a: pat DH. tel: rede SD; talkyn H. 

ieste D. Cf. Guy, 18 (12), 279 (3), In gest also we rede. 

410. held S; made D; ded make H. 

412. This line stands after 413 in SDH. And ther D. a gentil: a ryche SDH. 

413. pei were honest D. With metes & drynkes of gret honest H. 

415. Mony fressh folk S; Moche folk DH. Cf. Guy, 15 (7). were com S; were 
serued DH. 

416. Of erls SH; with erles D. 

417. And ladies D. S omits this line. Cf. Guy, 20 (5), As prince proude in pride. 

1369. And all D, Cf. Guy, 189 (1). lordes S. were SD. 

1370. &: om. S. lesse D. mere S. 

1371. Ful... were: Thanked god SD. Cf. Guy, 270 (1). 

1374. No lenger wil (wold D) he abyde SD. 

1375. Pey ledde (lad D) him into pe toun SD. 

1377. And went (And song S) by euery syde SD. Cf. Guy, 270 (6) bi iche a side. 

1378. And after had him into the toure D; And swib pei lad him into pe tour S. 

1379. & ful michel: & grete S; and moche D. Cf. Guy, 15 (6). 

1380. As lord and princes (prynces) in prede SD. Cf. Guy, 20 (5). 


Even on the basis of the thirty-eight lines quoted above, the essential 
fact is apparent that a substantial number of lines from the stanzaic Guy 
reappear in Amis, A. Their number, order, grouping, make it impossible 
to ascribe them to anything but direct textual borrowing. Groups of two 
to three lines from the same stanza (st. 15) in Guy, A?, are found in three 
stanzas of Amis (st. 6, 35, 124); groups of lines from 16-18, successive 
stanzas in Guy, A?, are united to form one stanza (st. 9) in Amis, A; lines 
from two related stanzas in Guy, A? (st. 189, 270) again form one stanza 
(st. 113) in Amis. The fourteen starred lines are practically identical in 
the two texts,and all fourteen occur in borrowed groups of lines that have 


*° In Miller’s complete list of parallels, seventy-two lines are either wholly identical or 
differ at most in one or two words. 
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the same rimes, the same phrasal patterns, as those found in Guy, A?. In 
all there are seventeen of these stanzas in Amis, A, that are thus linked to 
Guy, A*, by groups of three, four, or even five lines.”° Our thirty-eight lines, 
like hundreds of others indicated by Dr. Méller, appear, except for a very 
few accidental omissions,” in all the manuscripts, and must, therefore, 
have been in the original English version. It is certain that the Auchin- 
leck MS could not itself have been that original, for the scribe’s errors 
in repeating line 98 for line 101 and in transposing lines 412 and 413, do 
not occur elsewhere. All other manuscripts, moreover, have one whole 
stanza (st. 174, lines 2113-2124) which is omitted in Amis, A.” But it is 
equally certain that this Auchinleck text is, of all those containing the 
English romance, the nearest to what we must now recognize as the chief 
supplementary source of that romance. The agreements with Guy, A?, 
range from simple verbal identities, even in spelling,” to the special cor- 


7 The seventeen stanzas may be grouped as follows: 
A. Stanzas having the same three rimes: 
tour, anour, bour—Guy, A’, st. 15; Amis, ll. 63 ff. 
kipe, blibe, lipe—Guy, A*, st. 17; Amis, ll. 99 ff. 
honour, tour, flour—Guy, A?, st. 19; Amis, ll. 463 ff. 
pride, ride, hide—Guy, A?, st. 20; Amis, ll. 495. Same order. 
corn, biforn, born—Guy, A?, st. 164; Amis, ll. 1431 ff. Same order. 
born, -lorn, biforn—Guy, A®, st. 22; Amis, ll. 2137 ff. 
man-kinne, blinne, winne—Guy, A?, st. 6; Amis, ll. 2250 ff. 
B. Stanzas having the same four rimes: 
ogain, sain, fayn, tvain—Guy, A?, st. 9; Amis, ll. 121 ff. Same order. 
wi3t, fourtenni3zt, knizt, brizt—Guy, A*, st. 16; Amis, ll. 433 ff. 
fong, hong, wrong, strong—Guy, A*, st. 111; Amis, ll. 879 ff. 
alon, -gon, anon, mon—Guy, A?, st. 23; Amis, ll. 1753 ff. 
day, way, jurne, se—Guy, A, st. 32; Amis, ll. 962 ff. 
mode; wode, ablode, stode—Guy, A*, st. 97; Amis, ll. 1311 ff. 
C. Stanzas having the same combinations of different rimes: 
fare, 3are, care, sare, mode—Guy, A?, st. 34; Amis, ll. 253 ff. 
stille, ille, wille, spille, don—Guy, A*, st. 27; Amis, ll. 637 ff. Same order. 
tide, toun, processioun, side—Guy, A?, st. 270; Amis, ll. 1372 ff. Same order. 
dring, wip-outen lesing, ful mende—Guy, A?, st. 281; Amis, ll. 2191 ff. Same 
order. 
7 Of the thirty-eight lines here quoted from Amis, A, only two lines are omitted in any 
other manuscript. S omits line 417; SD omit the whole stanza in which line 1515 appears. 
7 Cf. Leach, p. xcvi: “A omits a stanza at line 2113 which is present in y’’ (i.e., the source 
of H and SD). 
™ The rimes in the lines quoted from Amis, A, are kept intact in all the manuscripts 
except in two cases of obvious scribal error: 64, AHD have sonde, S has wrongly honde; 
105, AHS have kipe, D has wrongly kepe. Against the other three manuscripts Amis, A, 
agrees with Guy, A?, in the following instances: 97, pat A, pe SDH; 103, mirpe & melody A, 
gamen and blee S, game & HD; 104, menstracie A, mynstralcy SDH; 107, her A, om. 
SDH; 108, ponked A, pankyd SDH; 415, Miche A, Mony S, Moche DH; 409, So A, om. 
SH, And D. 
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respondences of such whole groups of lines as those in Amis, A, lines 102- 
107 and 415-417. No other text is consistently so close to the stanzaic 
Guy," and this is precisely what we should expect if Amis, A, was the 
first, and so, presumably, the closest copy of the original English ver- 
sion. In the nature of things it can hardly have been anything else, for 
the original cannot have been composed until the stanzaic Guy was com- 
plete, and the stanzaic Guy, with its sequel Reinbroun, unless the evidence 
altogether deceives us, was specifically made for the Auchinleck MS. All 
three romances would seem, therefore, to have been composed and copied 
almost contemporaneously, although it is certain that Guy, A*, preceded 
both Reinbroun and Amis and Amiloun. 

In objection to this conclusion concerning the origin of the three Eng- 
lish romances, certain issues might be raised. Though it must be granted 
that the author of Amis borrowed largely from the stanzaic Guy, is it not 
possible to suppose that another copy of Guy, A’, was in circulation and 
that the Amis author, wherever he was, simply made use of it? Is it pos- 
sible to think that the original Amis was composed for the Auchinleck 
MS and yet was faultily copied in it? 

Such queries would rest, I believe, on questionable assumptions. Apart 
from the reasons already given for the probably genuine uniqueness of 
the stanzaic Guy, we must again remember the unlikelihood, outside Lon- 
don itself, of such quick circulation of English texts (and we are here, for- 
tunately, considering, not possible oral versions, but only texts and 
textual borrowings) as would be indicated by the almost simultaneous 
borrowing from the stanzaic Guy if the translators of both Reinbroun and 
Amis were in different places. All three poems, it must be remembered, 
seem to have been composed within the years 1300-1330. If the authors 
of the last two romances, or as we might add for good measure, the au- 
thor of the Auchinleck version of the Short Metrical Chronicle, who bor- 
rowed extensively from the Auchinleck version of Richard Ceur de 
Lion,” if these men did not work in the same place, then we must assume 


% In a few very minor instances in our thirty-eight lines other manuscripts of Amis agree, 
though in always different groupings, even more closely with Guy, A*, than does Amis, A. 
Cf. Amis, 98, wip barouns A, wib om. DH, Guy, st. 16(4), wip om.; Amis, 416, Erls A, Of 
erls SH, Guy, st. 15(8), Of erls; Amis, 1374, For noping pai nold abide A, No lenger wil 
(wold D) he abyde SD, Guy, st. 270 (11) No lenger he nold abide. 

% Cf. Zettl’s edition of the Chronicle (see note 20, above), pp. xcv—xcvii. The highly in- 
dependent author of the Auchinleck version added all told, according to Zettl, p. cxxxii, 
about 1500 lines to the original text of the Chronicle. One of these additions, concerned with 
a local London legend, is of particular interest. See below, note 92. 

It has seemed inadvisable, within the necessary limits of one article, to attempt further 
illustration of the inter-relations of the Auchinleck texts. It is a subject that invites co- 
operative study. 
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such a rapid, early, and wide-spread circulation of English texts as in it- 
self constitutes a strong improbability. 

The free and easy copying apparent in the Auchinleck Amis certainly 
calls for comment. As Professor Leach has observed, this text omits a 
stanza, has thirty-seven unique lines, and a large number of small vari- 
ant readings; in this, as in each of the three other extant texts of Amis, “mi- 
nor differences in wording and order meet the eye on almost every line.” 
In other words, all the A mis texts reveal the same freedom in transcribing 
the original, and each one may be considered a typical instance, though 
it was written at a different time and place from each of the others, of the 
little insistence there was anywhere on the accurate copying of secular 
English texts. The particular habits of the a-scribe, who was certainly the 
busiest of the five employed on the Auchinleck MS, have never been stud- 
ied comparatively, apart from linguistic considerations, although, as was 
suggested more than thirty years ago, it is an urgent desideratum.” As 
revealed, however, by the Amis text alone, he is shown, like other copy- 
ists described by Professor Chambers in connection with manuscripts of 
Piers Plowman,” to have been always quick to relieve the boredom of 
exact copying by small substitutions—which did not affect the meaning 
of his original. In the very number and ease of his substitutions, there is 
a quality of compositional freedom which in itself suggests habits not 
only of the hack scribe but of the hack author as well. In the work-a-day 
milieu which we are envisaging as the place of origin for the Auchinleck 
MS, there can have been no hard and fast distinction drawn between the 
obscure men who translated and composed, and those who copied such 
texts as these. We need not identify this a-scribe who copied the stanzaic 
Guy with the actual author of Amis, although, as remarked above, this 
has been done, but we can maintain that even if he had composed the 
original text of Amis, it is entirely unjustifiable to suppose that he, any 
more than any one of the later scribes concerned with the romance, would 
have felt any obligation to copy it with exactitude. Indeed, if he were the 
author, he might have felt even more free to change his copy as he went 
along. But whether he was the translator-author of Amis or merely the 
copyist of a text made by some other obscure Englishman like himself, it 
must be urged that the a-man’s free or faulty copying of Amis, which- 

7 See above, note 20. 

™ R. W. Chambers and J. H. Grattan, “The Text of Piers Plowman,” MLR, xxv1 (1931), 
15, make the following illuminating remarks: “There were institutions where consistent 
accuracy in transcription was demanded. . . . But there were also, quite clearly, transcribers 
of English manuscripts in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries who relieved the monotony 
of their work by constantly allowing themselves to make small substitutions of words and 
phrases, without altering the meaning. . . . Scribes were addicted to the substitution of 
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ever way one chooses to regard it, proves nothing at all. The ancient 
scribal tradition of exact copying survives in many grave and costly 
manuscripts that were deemed truly important by the later Middle Ages; 
for lesser manuscripts, and especially for secular texts written in the 
vernacular, there seems to have been no such restraining influence.’* If 
all through the fourteenth century even the most important English au- 
thors, such as Chaucer and Gower, could take the apologetic tone which 
they did take over the matter of composing in English,’* how much less 
seriously must the scribes in general have taken the business of tran- 
scribing in this still, so-little regarded English! Time has made us rever- 
ential about all medieval texts, but there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that in the Middle Ages any text of its vernacular popular 
poetry was regarded as sacrosanct, not even those religious texts that, in 
England, were most devoutly intended for the instruction and edification 
of the layman. Though the fact has been all too little emphasized, every 
cultural and psychological element of the first half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in England that is now known to us should forbid us to assume that 
any scribe of the period, no matter how professional, no matter what the 
origin of the secular text he was given to transcribe, would have copied 
with scrupulous accuracy or regarded its English verse with entire seri- 
ousness. He would have been more apt to treat it as the well-cursed Adam 
Scriveyn, some fifty or sixty years later, was to treat even Chaucer’s own 
transcendent poem, Troilus and Criseyde, with characteristic “negligence 
and rape.” 


Our observations of the four romances here considered, the couplet 
and the stanzaic versions of Guy of Warwick, the sequel, Reinbroun, and 
Amis and Amiloun, as found in the Auchinleck MS, and of the Chronicle’s 
use of Richard Ceur de Lion, lead to certain conclusions which are at odds 
with a good many previous theories. For one thing it becomes impossible 
to suppose that minstrels and their oral versions had anything to do 
with any one of the four English romances, or with the Chronicle. The 


78 For a good illustration of what a contemporary scribe could do in the way of twice 
copying the same passage from the same source (Manuel des Pechiez), see C. Laird, “A 
Fourteenth Century Scribe,’ MLN, tv (1940), 601. 

In his study of “Thomas Hoccleve, Scribe,’’ H. C. Schulz, Speculum, xm (1937), 71-91, 
shows that, as scribe, Hoccleve wrote both court and book hands, and that, in copying his 
own work some twenty years after its composition, he exposed his text “not only to the 
common errors of a copyist, but also to the legitimate substitution of words, and to other 
errors incidental to the suspension of scribal discipline.” This specific instance of what hap- 
pened when author and scribe were identical has pertinence for the study of the Auchinleck 
text of Amis, at least for those who continue to accept the identification of its author and 
scribe. Of interest, too, are Dr. Schulz’s brief comments (p. 72) on monastic and commercial 
scriptoria. 79 Cf. the references to English in the Chaucer Concordance 
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texts are self-explanatory and predicate written texts alone. Only the 
circumstance that the first four have never been observed as a group 
has prevented the realization of their textual relationship and its sig- 
nificance. The unique separation of Guy of Warwick into three separate 
romances indicates, as clearly as anything could, a deliberate intention 
and purpose which can only be ascribed to the man responsible for mak- 
ing the manuscript, its supervising director, or, as we should say, its edi- 
tor. His control of the content put into these romances and of the versi- 
fiers who composed them, is as plain as the single format he imposed on 
the five men who transcribed the book. That the “authors,’”’ the transla- 
tors and versifiers, worked in some sort of unison, at approximately the 
same time and place, is shown by the use they made of each other’s texts, 
by the dependence of the stanzaic Guy upon the couplet Guy, by the 
dependence of both Reinbroun and Amis and Amiloun upon this same 
stanzaic Guy, by the Chronicle’s use of Richard. In days when there can 
have been very little circulation of English texts, such interinfluence be- 
tween the texts, must indicate that the “authors” were in association 
with each other. No less than the scribes who copied these romances, the 
English authors likewise evidently worked in group association. And that 
association, since the volume itself was so largely written by London 
scribes, would most naturally have been in a London bookshop. 

This conclusion clashes also, it must be admitted, with certain previ- 
ous studies based solely on linguistic evidence. Though it has long been 
agreed that all four romances, to speak of them alone, are in the Mid- 
land dialect, it has been suggested that the couplet Guy came from South 
Warwickshire, also from the South-East;** that the stanzaic Guy came 
from a slightly more northern region;®*! Reinbroun from a region some- 
what more to the North-West;® Amis from the North-East.* A vehe- 
ment attempt has been made to claim all three of the tail-rime romances 
for East Anglia,** an attempt which has been vigorously disputed. Even 


80 A. Brandl, Mittelengl. Lit., 1100-1500, in Paul’s Grundriss der germanischen Philologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), m, Abt. 1, p. 636, suggested a south-west Midland origin for the couplet 
version of Guy, possibly South-Warwickshire. Maller, of. cit., pp. 10-21, believed the author 
came from south-eastern England in the neighborhood of Kent. 

* Oscar Wilda, Uber die ortliche Verbreitung der swilfzeiligen Schweifreimstrophe in Eng- 
land (Breslau, 1887), 46-55, suggested Essex for the home of the author of the stanzaic 
version. Miller, pp. 22-35, felt assured of the more southern origin of the couplet version. 

8 Miller, pp. 36-47: “mochte ich den Reinbrun etwas siidlicher (bezw. siidwestlicher als 
(Guy, A*) verlegen’”’ (p. 46). 

83 Kélbing, Amis and Amiloun, pp. xxiv—xxxiii; Leach in his edition (Preface) accepted 
Kélbing’s results. 

* Trounce, Medium Aevum, u, 45: “The vocabulary of Amis proves Norfolk beyond a 
doubt.” “The close relationship of Guy and Amis to each other gives irrefragable support to 
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if there were agreement about these more specific allocations, as most 
certainly there is not, it must be emphasized that not one of the linguistic 
studies just cited has given any consideration to the scribes who copied 
these texts; moreover, not one has admitted, as is only too generally true 
in dialect studies, that after all speech habits do travel with a man; he does 
not lose his provincialisms at the moment he changes his environment. 
Some of the men who composed the originals from which these four 
poems were copied may, indeed, have come from the regions to which 
they have been assigned, but if we admit, for the sake of argument, that 
their poems were actually composed in those regions, into what baffling 
difficulties and problems are we plunged! How are we to account for 
Reinbroun which exists only by virtue of passages omitted in the stanzaic 
Guy? The contents of these two unique versions prove beyond question 
that the original authors worked in some sort of conjunction with each 
other. If the author of Amis lived exclusively in Norfolk, just how, we 
must ask, did he get immediate access to the stanzaic Guy that was so 
palpably designed for the Auchinleck MS, or just why, granting that he 
did get access to it, should his own original Amis and Amiloun, replete 
with borrowings from Guy, A*, return so promptly, so unerringly, to the 
very shop in which that poem had been produced, there to be copied by 
the same scribe and in the same book as Guy, A?, itself? Or why, if the 
stanzaic Guy originated in East Anglia, was there such perfect dove-tail- 
ing with the couplet version of Guy, supposedly produced in South War- 
wickshire or in the South-East? These and other questions will occur to 
any one who attempts to reconcile the self-revealing evidence of these 
texts as to their actual relationship with the theory of completely differ- 
ent origins in different places. If, however, we accept, as there seems such 
good reason for doing, this linked nucleus of popular English romances as 
indicative of the nature of their immediate origin, we are provided with 
an explanation which resolves the problems of relationship and language. 
For Midland London, as is universally admitted, was the meeting place 
of many languages, many dialects; it had its established booksellers and 
their shops, shops in which might be found some small working collection 
of texts not only for sale, but for copying purposes. London was the 


East Anglia as the locality for both of them.’’ “We may claim Suffolk for Guy, as Norfolk 
for Amis, or, at any rate, East Anglia for both of them”’ (p. 49). “Reinbroun is plainly con- 
nected with Guy in matter and style, but is rather more South-eastern (so also Méller),— 
Suffolk towards Essex.” But cf. Méller’s own words as quoted in note 82 above. 

8 George Taylor, “Notes on Athelston,’’ Leeds Studies in English, 1v (1935), 47-57. He 
remarks: “The stanzaic Guy, Amis, and Horn Childe support one another in their non-East 
Anglian origin; one cannot agree that the ‘fountain head of the style’ does belong ‘beyond 
any doubt to East Anglia’.’’ 

8 No question seems to have been raised as to the collection of English texts which the 
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chief center of the book trade in England and to it, then as now, writers 
of all sorts, must have been drawn. In these four romances we see such 
men at work, men of diverse local origins, but here united with each other 
in the entirely realistic business of manufacturing popular romance for 
sale, of creating some mewe thinges, some new tales, from old. 

We shall never, in all probability, know the names of the Master of the 
bookshop or of the workmen, the translators, the scribes, the illuminator, 
who produced the Auchinleck MS, but it is something, nevertheless, to 
have these obscure yet enterprising English bookmen defined for us as a 
group. They were “publishing” one of the first really important collec- 
tions of Middle English verse; they were helping, however unconsciously 
and carelessly, to establish English verse forms and the language itself 
as having a rightful domain. In the very scope and variety of the Auchin- 
leck texts, we discern something about the alert and practical intelligence 
of the compiler, the editor, who may well have been the Master of the 
shop. How up-to-date he was, how much approximately new material 
he included in the volume, can be judged, not only from the romances,* 
but from the two poems on the just-ended reign of Edward II, from the 
Chronicle with its allusion to the young Edward III,** and by the fact 
that of all the forty-odd still extant poems in the volume, only eight are 
now known in texts which are thought to antedate the Auchinleck MS.** 
Though many others may, indeed, have existed, still the element of new- 





compilers of the Auchinleck MS must have had before them. Though we may well suppose 
that a patron might buy or order such a book as the Auchinleck MS as a single book of 
English verse, the necessary antecedent collection of English originals can best be accounted 
for as having belonged to some bookseller who made a business of collecting such texts, 
perhaps for his minstrel clients, or of himself producing those English texts that were still 
so little valued by the erudite or the wealthy. 

87 On the modernity, for their own times, of the medieval romances, cf. D. Everett, 
“The English Medieval Romances,” Essays and Studies, xv (1929), 103: “The romances 
were popular because, unlike so much of the Latin literature known to medieval readers, 
they were up-to-date in their ideas and properties.’’ Cf. Sir Walter Raleigh, Romance 
(London, 1916), 25: “The note of this romance literature is that it was actual, modern, 
realistic at a time when classical literature had become a remote convention of bookish 
culture.” 

Only four extant manuscripts containing English romances antedate the Auchinleck 
MS. They are: Cambridge University Library, Gg. 4. 27. 2 (King Horn, Floris and Blaunche- 
fur); Cotton Vitellius D. III (Floris and Blauncheflur); Harley 2253 (King Horn); Laud 
Miscellany 108 (King Horn, Havelok). 

88 On the King’s Breaking Magna Carta; On the Evil Times of Edward II; Short Metrical 
Chronicle. For the first two, see above, not 42; for the last, see notes 21, 22, 86. 

8® The eight Auchinleck poems for which earlier English texts exist are the following: 
St. Margaret, St. Katherine, Body and Soul, Harrowing of Hell, Floris and Blauncheflur, Our 
Lady’s Psalter, The Thrush and the Nightingale, The Sayings of St. Bernard. Cf. Carr, op. cit., 
m1, 152, n. 1. 
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ness in the book is attested not only by its contemporary poems of satire 
and complaint, but by the evidence given above showing that some new 
versions of old stories were made for this very manuscript, and by its 
inclusion, in the King of Tars,*° of a text that cannot possibly antedate 
1300 and may be one or two decades later. The element of local pride and 
interest in this presumably London-made book is also apparent, for two 
of the longest topographical passages in the whole volume deal with Lon- 
don and its environs. The Auchinleck Beves of Hamtoun, in a passage un- 
known to the French versions, tells, with many incidental allusions to 
the Thames, to Westminster, to Tower Street, to Charing, to Chepe, to 
London Gate, to London Stone, to Bow Street, etc., of a great battle in 
the streets of London; the Auchinleck version of the Short Meirical 
Chronicle alone contains a long account of the consecrating of West- 
minster by no less a person than St. Peter himself !** Such passages must 
have enhanced, for London readers, the interest of the book. For us they 
emphasize other evidence as to its probable place of origin. 

Although in this initial attempt to consider the Auchinleck MS as a 
whole, it has only been possible in a few ways to suggest what a mine of 
unquarried information lies hidden within its leaves, it should, neverthe- 
less, be possible for English-speaking people to take new pride in the 
venerable volume. For it shows us that more than one hundred and thirty 
years before Caxton’s Sign of the Red Pale, there must have been in 
England, and probably in medieval London itself, a bookshop where, for 
English laymen, texts of many kinds were newly copied, and some newly 
translated into English. Between the two shops there was only one great 
difference ; in Caxton’s—for the weal or the woe of the world—books were 
no longer manu-scripti. 


Wellesley College 


9 See above, note 49. In Speculum, xv1 (1941), p. 414, Dr. Hornstein remarks: “Within 
perhaps less than two decades after Ghazan’s death (1304), a miracle story of this great 
khan. . . . had found its way into the Auchinleck MS.”’ 

" Beves of Hamtoun, ed. E. Kélbing, EETES 46, 48, 65 (1894), lines 4287-4538. A propos 
of this passage Kélbing remarked (Introd., p. xxxvii); “The last of the English poet’s ad- 
ditions deals with Beves’s and his sons’ heroic resistance against the inhabitants of London. 
. .. Here the English author shows that he has a pretty exact knowledge of the topography 
of London.” As this episode appears in all the Middle English manuscripts of Beves, it 
must have belonged to the original English version. The Auchinleck is the oldest of all 

% Anonymous Short English Metrical Chronicle, ed. Zettl. op. cit., pp. lxviii, 72-75. This 
is only one of the many unique and important additions to the original text which were 
made by the author of the Auchinleck version. As Zett! has pointed out in his fine edition 
of the Chronicle (p. xlvii, xlix, li, etc.), this redactor was a writer of special enterprise and 
independence. His use of the Auchinleck version of Richard Ceur de Lion (cf. note 75 above) 
would suggest that he wrote within the same milieu that produced the volume itself. 
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XXXV 


FIVE NEW GRETHAM SERMONS AND THE 
MIDDLE ENGLISH MIRRUR 


MONG the treasures in the Henry E. Huntington Library is a copy 
of Robert de Gretham’s Le miroir, ou les évangiles des domnées, 
which has some importance for the Anglo-Norman original, and more for 
the relationship of the Miroir to the Middle English translation, known 
as the Mirrur. The manuscript (now HM 903) has been known for some 
time,! but it was not listed by Vising or Russell? nor employed by Miss 
Aitken in her extracts from the Miroir.* It is bound with a copy of the 
Manuel des Pechiez, so that it occupies folios 68-205 of the present manu- 
script book. The copy is fragmentary at the beginning and accordingly 
was misbound, with a rubric and an illumination at the top of what ap- 
peared to be the first folio; the proper sequence of folios is 140-205, 68- 
139. The poem thus begins, 


Car lui riche est aysetz foll 140a, col. 1 
Et lui pouer est mesaisetz 

Et deus dist qe lui ouerer 

Est digne d auer lour lower 


This passage was not printed and numbered by Miss Aitken, but by using 
the description of her W', it would appear that the present manuscript 
begins about line 577.‘ Since the manuscript is written 35-44 lines to the 
column, there probably are four folios missing. In addition, what should 
have been folio 206 has been cut away, leaving remnants of the illumi- 
nated initials. A check of the lines suggests that one folio only has been 


1 First Report of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts (London, 1874), p. 45b; 
William H. Robinson, Catalogue Number 12 (London, 1925), No. 384; Seymour de Ricci, 
Census of the Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (New 
York, 1935), 1, 77; MLN, tv (1940), 601-603. Stanford Studies in Language and Literature 
(1941), pp. 109-110. Doubtless there is a description in E. J. Arnould, Le Manuel des Péchés, 
étude de littérature anglo-normande (xiii* siécle) (Paris, 1940), a work of which few copies 
escaped occupied France. 

2 Johan Vising, Anglo-Norman Language and Literature, Language and Literature Series 
(London, 1923); Josiah Cox Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England: 
Special Supplement No. 3 to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (London, 
New York, Toronto, 1936). 

3 Marion Y. H. Aitken, Etude sur le miroir ou les évangiles des domnées de Robert de Gret- 
ham, suivie d’extraits inédits (Paris, 1922). For briefer extracts see Romania, xv (1886), 298; 
xxx (1903), 29; xia (1913), 145; Z. r. Ph., 1 (1877), 543. 

* Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire; 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, tx1x, 220. 
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lost at this point; folio 205 breaks off in Pentecost, and folio 68 takes up 
in Trinity, apparently near the beginning. In addition, at least one pas- 
sage has been omitted. Thus HM 903 seems to lack the following passages: 
about 576 lines at the opening of the Prologue, some 170 lines from Pente- 
cost and Trinity, beginning a little past line 9000, and lines 15663-15968, 
lost for non-mechanical reasons from the sermon for the sixteenth Sunday 
after Trinity.® In all, a little more than 1000 lines are lacking. In spite of 
these lacunae, HM 903 contains nearly 22,000 lines, some 3500 lines more 
than the “complete” manuscripts which Miss Aitken numbers to 18,491 
lines. This difference is accounted for by five additional sermons in HM 
903, which total about 4600 lines. They will be considered below. 

The manuscript is probably related to the older copy at Wollaton Hall 
(Miss Aitken’s W') and to Cambridge University Gg. I. 1. (Miss Aitken’s 
U). In construction of the manuscript tree for Gretham, major reliance 
has been placed upon errors in variants;* the correspondences of these er- 
rors with readings in HM 903 may be tabulated thus:’ 


5 This passage is printed by Miss Aitken. The correspondences of HM 903 with the printed 
extracts is as follows: 


Aitken (lines) HM 903 (folios) 
1-470 (wanting) 

993-1076 142b, col. 1 to 143a, col. 1 
1539-1584 154b, col. 2 to 155a, col. 1 
3360-3445 170a, col. 2 to 170b, col. 2 
4340-4429 176a, col. 2 to 176b, col. 2 
5084-5231 180b, col. 2 to 181b, col. 1 
5733-5805 184b, col. 1 to 185a, col. 1 
5935-5978 185b, col. 2 to 186a, col. 1 
6463-6580 189a, col. 1 to 189b, col. 2 
8134-8249 198a, col. 1 to 198b, col. 2 
10622-10763 74b, col. 1 to 75b, col. 2 
11368-11791 79b, col. 2 to 82b, col. 1 
12530-12661 87a, col. 2 to 88a, col. 1 
13806-13871 95a, col. 1 to 95b, col. 1 
15431-15610 104b, col. 2 to 105b, col. 2 
15619-16114 105b, col. 2 to 107a, col. 1 
16291-16442 108a, col. 1 to 108b, col. 2 
17325-17370 114a, col. 1 to 114a, col. 2 
17485-17604 117b, col. 2 to 118a, col. 2 
18404-18491 120b, col. 1 to 121a, col. 1 
18820-18827 123a, col. 1 


From the passage printed by Miss Aitken as 15619-16114, lines 15663-15968 are wanting 
from HM 903. The matter printed as 17485-17604 is probably out of order in HM 903, 
since there the twenty-second Sunday after Trinity appears before the twenty-first. 

6 Aitken, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

7 The symbols for manuscripts are those adopted by Miss Aitken. 

An asterisk represents essential agreement between HM 903 and another manuscript; a 
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Like W' Like U Like W? Like L Unique 
a 


1570 

1625 * * 

2883 *(?) 

1692 *(?)? *(?) 
1473 * 

2826 * 
5342 * 
2817 seme 

1679 Bie 

2466 * * 

963 * * 

1301 * * 
13419 *(?) *(?) *(?) 


Obviously, this tabulation suggests that HM 903 is related to W! and 
U, not to W? and L. The common readings employed by Miss Aitken 
show the following correspondences with HM 903: 


Like W! Like U Like W? Like L Unique 
2444 * * 

4687 . 

4933 ° 
10198 *(?) *(?) 
13436 ™ . 

8725 ° . 

3364 ° 

3460 *(?) *(?) *(?) 

9997 + * 





question mark usually indicates some similarity between HM 903 and more than one other 
manuscript. The correspondences with variants used by Miss Aitken are as follows: 1570, 
W1—4i pensers ?’afole, U—ti sens #’afole, W*L—tis pensers est fole,. HM—tis pensers tafole; 
1625, W'U—ki nus aveie, W*L—ki nus aie, HM—ge nos auaie; 2883, W—e sul le veir mult 
haium, U—del sul veer hysdour avum, W*L—E sul de veer aucun haum, HM—Et soul de veer 
haur auomes ; 1692, W\—sevrer, U—pur veer, W*2L—Mes les regnes chacun par ser, HM—Mes 
les regnes trestut parter (t written over an erasure); 1473, W\—li uns, U—li message, 
W*L—ii melz, HM—le messages; 2826, W'U—nurreture humaine, W*—nature humaine, 
L—nature d’hume, HM—humaine nature ; 5342, W‘U—seinz lius, W*—sec, L—set, HM—ou 
il eiuz sei mist; 2817, W'U—centurion, W*L—centuir, HM—senturione; 1679, W!U—de 
pais, W*L—pais, HM—de pays; 2466, W'U—foler, W*L—folaier, HM—folaier ; 963, W':U— 
Tost foillist V'arbe e tost flurist, W*L—Tost flurist Varbe e tost flestrist, HM—Tost fuillist 
larbre tost flurist; 1301, W1U—les queors, W*—les oilz, HM—le quer ; 13419, W'\—Ki l’escrip- 
ture ne suit ne vout, U—suivre ne vout, W*L—ne set no ot, HM—ne croire ne volait; 2444, 
W'U—ne si ordes ne si mesfaiz, W*L—ne si horribles li mesvaiz, HM—Ne si oribles lez 
mesfatiz; 4687, W'U—einzne degre, W*L—eine grez, HM—ain degrez; 4933, W'U—dunc 
n’est co, W*L—dunce est il, HM—dunque prent; 10198, W\—si un seigneur li mandast rien/De 
un commandement terrien, U—Si si sires terrien/Li commandast aucune rien, W*L—si si 
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This evidence is less convincing, but scarcely controverts the testimony 
of the errors common to W', U, and HM 903. The manuscript under con- 
sideration thus has some importance, in that it provides us with another 
copy of the manuscript tradition which Miss Aitken considered oldest, 
but of which she found no version worthy of being used as the basis of a 
text. 

As a sample of the readings provided by HM 903, it would seem best to 
select the ‘Dominica ii post pasch,”’ since it has been printed from two 
other manuscipts.® Here it reads as follows: 


Dount il a vint a vn prestre fol. 198a, col. 1 
Qe de knaresburgh estait mestre 
Quant lenges y out conuerse 
Si est encontre lyt couche 
8140 Et quant il quida deuier 
Deuaunt li vint vn bachiler 
La maine lui tendi sui lui dit 
Veignez tai oue mai & il issi fist 
Ou ne vousist ou ne deignast 
8145 Couent liu qil ou li® alast 
Et plusurs lieus cil lamena 
Et motz des choses lui demustra 
Denferne ly monstra le parfound 
Et lez paines qe illoges sount 
8150 Et plus la menat vers le ciel 
Ou il vst & troua tut el fol. 198, col. 1 ends 
Mes quant il al ciel aprocherent 
en lair mout grant fu trouerent 
Li feus ert a mornaille grant 
8155 Et mout oribles & mult ardant 
Li guiurs il est lors entrez 
Et lui prestres y est arestez 
Einz en la feu lui guiurs entra 
Mes vnqes lui fu nel toucha 
8160 A taunt agarda il le prestre 
Si dit viegne auant dan mestre 
Ia de cest fu ne te est le pys 
Fors soul de taunt ge as mespris 
Taunt arderas en ceste feu 





freres li mandast rien/Dunt il ad seigneur terrien, HM—Si cil siur li mandast rien/De qi il 
ad son honour terrien; 13436, W‘U—demande nul rien, W*L—tequis nule rien, HM—nonn 
demande rien; 3364, W'U—alargir, W*L—alaisser, HM—alez; 3460, W'U—semaille, 
W*L—semence, HM—semat; 9997, W'U—de volunte, W*L—en verite, HM—en verite. 

8 Aitken, op. cit., pp. 154-157; Paul Meyer, Romania, xv (1886), 302-305. 

® Li has been altered from u. 
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8165 Come tu as pris & nient rendu 
Mout enuis & mout pensiss 
Ly prestres en ceo fu test mys 
Le fus dez tutz partz estait 
Mes vnge point ne lade fait 
8170 Tut cel fu vit il repleni 
Dalmes ardant oue grant crie 
Et lez deblez turmenterent 
Et lun sur lautre oue crokes ereuerent 
Que crokes ardauntz mes fernz erent 
8175 Lez almes sanz mercie getterent 
Nul estait par saie seueral 
Mes chescoum a altre mal 
Chescon ert a altre paine 
Si crient a dure alaine 
8180 Del crie del plur del grant guayment 
Ert lui prestres en grant turment 
Quant vint en la feu ben auant 
E fuiut vn deable a fort criaunt 
Les oilz ardauntz moult reuollut 
8185 Et de sa bouche eschignout 
Vn alme ardant en son crok tient 
Et vers le prestre a grant cours vint 
Et criout fort en son eslais 
Dy mai traiture fel maluays 
8190 Prenk celui qi tu as tue 
Si ad I'° alme sur lui rue 
Lalme descendit sur le prestre 


Si lui art lespaul destre fol. 198 ends 


Lui arseon si grant mal lui fesait 
8195 Celui ert vis qe morire deuait 
Qe del arsoune ge del espontaille. 
La quidait remaindre sanz faille 
Al chief de tour mout haut escrie 
A songnioure demande aye 
8200 Et il luy dist ne vous esmaiez 
Taunt ardrez come vous mespris auez 
Puiuz serrez en ceo fu 
Ardras taunte come nas rendu 
Ore vos veez si vos conussez 
8205 Cesti pur qi vous si ardetz 
Et lui prestre respount ataunt 
Teo le conus a ma peine grant 
Delui oi a son moriaunt 


10 The / was written in by a later hand. 
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Vn chape mes par son grant 
8210 Mes ne lui ay rendu pas taunt 

Come ieo lui oy encouenant 

Et sachez qi par vbliaunce 

Lay fait & nient par voillance 

Dount ad li aungel lalme pris 
8215 Et del fu lac arer mys 

Lespaule al prestre lors toucha 

Et la dolour del fu ousta 

Par my le fu leu ad mene 

Et del ciel luy ad mout monstre 
8220 La glorie luy monstra en vair 

Tant cum laist al homme sauair 

Et puis lad condut a son corps 

Et lui prestre reuesqui lors 

Car trestut cil ge al corps erent 
8225 Par treis iours morte le quiderent 

Et puis vesqui il longement 

Si se content moult saintement 

Mes | arsun q el la resceut 

Tutdis el corpse puis lui parut 
8230 Men escient deus vont ceo faire 

Qe 1 omme ne dust pas mescrair 

En son viuante s amenda cy 

Qest appele saint fursi 


HM 903 offers us a late copy of the Miroir, and, as we should expect, it 
does not contain the best available text, even though it may provide 
some useful readings. It is perhaps most interesting for its additions to the 
Miroir as the work appears in other extant manuscripts. The most exten- 
sive of these additions occurs at the end. The Miroir proper ends with 
the following lines: 


Issi finissent les omelies 

Des Ewangels brefment exponies" 

Ore prie touz qe les oent & dient 

Qe il pur lalme del leypon” prient 

Qe deu maintigne salme finie 

Et par lui sait en sa baillie 

Cy termine le mirour 

Dez omeliez la doucour fol. 123a, col. 1 


Des Ewangels brefment has been written over an erasure. 
12 A space has been erased, and “del leypon” written in. There would have been room for 
“Robert” or “Gretham,”’ but not for “Robert de Gretham.”’ 








MEET Bit 





In HM 903 there remain more than seventeen folios, which contain three 
homilies, which begin and end as follows: 
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Rubric: Hoc est preceptum meum vt diligatis. In the margin: De apostlis. 
Running title: Ewangel de aposilis 


Begins: En cele contemple ihsu crist fol. 123a, col. 1 


Ends: 


A cez desciples issi dist 

Ceo est le meen comandement 

Ke amez entrechaungeablement 

Graindre amour nas nul homme vifs 

Qe metre sa alme pur ces amys... (about 700 lines) 


Deu nos doint issi suir lour vie 

Qe oue eux viegnom al fitz marie 

Et issi garder lour doctrine 

Qe saiomes a eux en la court diuine fol. 127a, col. 2 


Rubric: Qui uult venire post me abneget etc. Running title: Ewangelium 


de martirez 


Begins: Ihc as sons dit sans desraie fol. 127a, col. 2 


Ends: 


Qe veet venir apres may 

Sa mesmes deme & eschue 
Et pregne sa croiz & si mesue 
E il qe salme voudra saluer 


Il la perdra tut primer... (about 825 lines) 


Par nomes ensample de cesti 

Par moustrer enfernal enimy 

Kant al ciel cest secle poy vaut 

Ihc nos meigne oue li en halt fol. 132b, col. 1 


Rubric: Videns ihc turbas ascendit in montem. Running title: pluri- 
morum martirum. 


Begins: Ihc lez tourbes esgarda fol. 132b, col. 1 


Ends: 


Et en la montaine amonta 

Et quant il se fut assis 

Les sons se sount pre d ly mys 
Et il sa bouche dunque vurit 


Si enseigat par icest dit... (about 1150 lines) 


Car trestut ceste encombrement fol. 139b, col. 2 
Lui tourne a grant esleescement 

Quant en le ciel serra oue ihsu 

Ou deu nous maint par sa vertu amenn 


Issi [erasure] Romaunt 


We have here three sermons of the conventional sort, intended for 
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other occasions than the tempora: the common of an apostle (John xv, 
12), the common of one martyr (Mat. xv1, 24; Second Mass of a Martyr 
Bishop) and the common of many martyrs according to the Sarum use 
(Mat. v, 1).% They are much like sermons in the body of the work. First 
there is the statement of the gospel text, then a transitional couplet like 
the following: 

Le text auomes oie breuement 

Ore oimes ceo ge a nos apprent 


The main body of the sermon is doctrinal, with much use of Biblical ma- 
terial as examples; there are no extended tales. The first sermon, for in- 
stance, deals with the power and the worth of love; it might be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Christ asks us to love one another because love is the root of virtue. Charity 
shows love, and love will save the soul, which animates the body. Saint John, 
“who is called Saint Baptist,” showed us how to save the soul from its enemies. 
If you want to have heaven, be like Jak and John, sons of Zebedee, not like 
Hanap. One should have love in his heart and charity on his tongue; great are 
love and charity, for they are of the nature of God. With charity the apostles 
did God’s will; so did the saints. They will have eternal life. He is a fool who will 
not take the example of Christ and the apostles, and gain the joys of heaven. 
We should honor the glory of the Son of Mary, “for he who reigns in Heaven, 
Seignurs, will judge us at last.” 


In addition to the three sermons added at the end of the Miroir, two 
have been inserted into the text. After the sermon for the third Sunday 
after Advent, occurs the following rubric: ““Missus est anglus Gabriel 
etc.” (Luke 1, 26) and a sermon appears under a running title, ‘feria iiii 
post iii dominica in adventu’’; it begins and ends as follows: 


Begins: El] temps qe deu auoit affis fol. 145b, col. 1 
Est laungel Gabriel tramys 
En vne cite de Galilee 
Qe Nazareth estoyt nomee 
E vne pucele espose 
Joseph de la Dauid meisne . . . (about 1375 lines) 


Ends: Priomes marie escordiement 
Qi ele son fitz prie omnipotent 
Qil consolt & garde celes rerage 
Pur qui il prist en lui humage 
Jhesus lo trait guu deu vite 
Ore piere & ore saint espirite fol. 154a, col. 2 


Miserunt judei ab ierosolom etc. 


13 Frederick E. Warren, The Sarum Missal in English (London, 1913), m1, 24. 
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That is, this first insertion is intended for the mass of Wednesday in Em- 
ber Week. The second insertion follows the early evangel for Christmas, 
the running title of which reads, “Ad primam missam in Nativitate 
Domini.” This insertion is preceded, as usual, by a rubric giving the open- 
ing words of the text, as follows: “In principio erat verbum & verbum,” 
(John 1, 1). The running title reads, ““Ewangel in Die Domini . . . jn prin- 
cipio. .. . ”’ The sermon begins and ends as follows: 


Begins: In le primere le verbe estait fol. 157b, col. 1 
Et oue deu le verbe manait 
Et deu mesmes le verbe estait 
El primour od deu [erasure] estait 
Trestouz riens par lui sont faitz 
Et [erasure] sanz lui est nient faitz . . . (about 650 lines) 


Ends: Qe vidue est gard sa viduete 
Et virge nette sa virginitee" 
Ki pechours pense del amender 
Riens vint pur pecheurs saluer 
Rienes nos doint tel amendement 
Qi oue li sauomes sanz finement fol. 161b, col. 2 


Presumably this is the evangel for St. Stephen, since according to the 
Sarum use, John 1, 1-14 was the gospel text for the third mass on Christ- 
mas. 

Thus these additions in HM 903 are presumably three commons, a 
feria, and an evangel. 

These additional sermons seem not to occur in other known manu- 
scripts of the Miroir, but may be present in the Middle English version, 
the Mirrur."® 


14 This line has been written over an erasure. 45 Warren, op. cit., 1, 105. 

16 At least four manuscripts are extant: Corpus Christi College 282, Pepys MS. 2498, 
Harley 5085, and Holkham Hall 672. Cf. respectively Montague Rhodes James, A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College (Cambridge, 1912), 
2 vols.; ————, Bibliotheca Pepysiana, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel 
Pepys (Cambridge, 1914-23), 3 parts; Hope Emily Allen, Mod. Phil., xu (1916), 741-742; 
Alfred J. Horwood, The Manuscripts of the Right Honourable the Earl of Leicester, Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk; Ninth Report of the Commission on Historical MSS., Appendix, u (1884), 
pp. 364-372. Cf. also Margaret Deanesly, The Lollard Bible and other Medieval Biblical 
Versions (Cambridge, 1920), p. 316; Gerald Robert Owst, Preaching in Medieval England, an 
Introduction to Sermon Manuscripts of the Period ca. 1350-1450 (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 
241-242; A Catalogue of the Harleian Manuscripts in the British Museum with Indexes of 
Persons, Places, and Matters (London, 1808-1812), 4 vols.; Seymour de Ricci, A Handlist of 
Manuscripts in the Library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham Hall abstracted from the Cata- 
logues of William Roscoe and Frederic Madden and annotated etc. (Oxford: Bibliographical 
Society, 1932). 
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At the end of Corpus Christi College MS. 282 appear five additional 
sermons, identified as follows: (1) Of our lady in aduent, (2) In makyng 
mynde of apostoles, (3) In pe comune of on martir, (4) of mani martirs, (S) 
of on confessour ; the last seems to be combined with “‘pe pistel of pe Sun- 
dai of quinquagesima.’”” The first four of these probably are translations 
of the sermons in HM 903, and the fifth may be. The first would seem to 
be the feria after the third Sunday in Advent, having the text ‘“‘Missus 
est anglus Gabriel etc.” The second, third, and fourth sermons are doubt- 
less the three sermons added at the end of HM 903, the commons of an 
apostle, of one martyr, and of many martyrs. The fifth sermon may be 
the “Ewangel in Die Domini’”’ of HM 903; at least the English version 
appears within the body of the work in Pepys 2498.'* In HM 903, as we 
noted above, it constitutes an additional evangel for the third mass on 
Christmas, and seems only indifferently suited to ‘‘on confessour”’; it is 
composed roughly of three parts: first, an exposition of the belief that 
the word was existent and uncreated; second, a tribute to John, in whom 
the writer confuses both John the Baptist and John the Apostle; and 
third, an admonition to persevere in well-doing. Whether these five ser- 
mons occur also in Harley 5085 and Holkman Hall 672, the descriptions 
of these manuscripts do not indicate. That the additional sermons were 
taken into account by the translator, or by a subsequent copyist, is indi- 
cated by the Prologue to the Mirrur as it has been printed from Harley 
5085. It includes the following advice: “whan 3e han wille forto reden 
takep forp pis boke. pe godspelles of pe sonundaies and a parti of oper 
massedaies ze schul finde hereinne.” The corresponding lines of the 
Anglo-Norman (70-71) say that you will find the evangels very properly 
put into Romance, but have nothing equivalent to the “oper masse- 
daies,”’!® 

Thus HM 903 would seem to stand close to the manuscript used by the 
redactor who has given us the Mirrur; it probably will prove important 
for a study of the relationship of the Anglo-Norman to the Middle Eng- 
lish work.?° 

CHARLTON G. LAIRD 

University of Idaho, Southern Branch 

17 James, Catalogue of the Manuscripts of Corpus Christi College, m1, 48. 

18 Thid. 19 Unfortunately, the Prologue has been lost from HM 903. 

20 T hope to compare the works when microfilm are available again. 
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ANALYSIS OF IMAGERY: A CRITIQUE OF 
LITERARY METHOD 


ET us suppose that an irate wife complains to her husband: “We 

used to live like love-birds; now you act as if you were loony; and 

when I tell you that your behavior is as rude as that of a savage, you re- 

spond by roaring like a lion and repeating parrot-like everything your 

brother says about your being henpecked.”’ Let us suppose, moreover, 

‘ ' * that she repeats this indictment over a number of years, in a series of ; 
“ay letters to her sympathetic relatives and friends. A commentator on these 
letters might be tempted to conclude that the lady was fairly familiar 


& : with Africa (probably had even been big-game hunting and clearly had 
oi been more impressed by the fauna than the flora), that she was aware of 
e and concurred in medieval notions concerning the effect of the moon on 


the mind, and, finally, that she must have lived for some time on a 
chicken farm. 

This imaginary situation may appear to be an impious reductio ad ab- 
surdum of many of the results obtained by literary critics of imagery after 
assorting and tabulating images. But it is intended merely to indicate 
obvious dangers inherent in a method which not only psychoanalyzes 
a the creator but reconstructs his physical environment on the basis of 
F Fi the frequency of metaphors. The current revival of interest in imagery’ 

thus calls for a revaluation of methodology and conclusions, and a warn- 
ing. 

That the study of imagery has some usefulness may be admitted—a 
study which would include not only themes and subjects, but also struc- 
ture and dramatic significance. Such an investigation as an adjunct to 
literary criticism can illuminate the text by deepening our understanding 
of the emotions of the dramatic characters created by the author, and 
may throw into relief the techniques and span of imaginative interests 

. Of the artist; a collection of images may indicate linguistic patterns and 
the thoughts inspired by purely verbal associations. Where the range of 
images and the nature of the craftsmanship can be established, isolated, 
and limited from the known works of an author, the investigation may 
prove a valuable adjunct to textual criticism and help in determining 
the canon. And a comparative study of the imagery in two treatments, 
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: ? At the 1941 convention of the M.L.A. at Indianapolis, imagery was the subject of two 
papers; at the 1940 meeting at Boston, of three papers; it is also the subject of a re- 
cent dissertation, Marion B. Smith, Marlowe’s Imagery and the Marlowe Canon (Philadel- 
phia, 1940). 
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for example, of the Troilus story, may reveal the ways of thinking about 
the world in different generations, may reflect not so much Chaucer and 
Shakespeare’s habits of eating and drinking as the interests of the age. 

But the collectors of images seek to go beyond these benefits. They 
work on the assumption that imagery (the association of ideas) always 
has a direct basis in physical experience and that the percentile tabulation 
of images will reveal the corresponding proportions of everyday, environ- 
mental experiences in the life of the man. Serious problems arise at the 
very outset of the procedure. 

The statistician in imagery, while apparently making nothing more 
than an objective scientific classification, in reality is concerned with a 
subjective evaluation (which may be more revelatory of the collector 
than of the subject) of a three-fold phenomenon. The first aspect of it is a 
definition of what constitutes an image and a decision as to the sensory 
appeal of the image: for example, if the phrase concerned is sin is foul, 
does the image refer to taste, smell, or sight? The second is a determi- 
nation of a method of estimating relative importance: whether the pos- 
sibly casual figure of a single word or one ‘unconsciously’ chosen is to be 
given more or less weight than an elaborated and pervasive figure or a re- 
current one. Finally, there must be a judgment as to the valid inferences 
to be drawn from the tabulations, which will sometimes include popular 
figures or ones readily obtainable from secondary sources, or a prepon- 
derance of certain figures and the absence of others. The first two of these 
problems, although fundamental, are concerned, however, only with the 
means to the end. The third problem involves the end itself: the pursuit 
of an individual personality in his special environment. It is therefore to 
the pitfalls of the third problem and its inferences that this paper pri- 
marily directs attention. Admitting that an author is visible in his work, 
that different times and periods, the personalities about a man, his train- 
ing, reading habits, activities, inherited sensitivities will produce vary- 
ing ranges of interests and varying kinds of expression—of which the 
image is one, how revelatory is the image, and where does revelation end 
and dramatic objectivity begin? Unless the critic is willing, without fear 
or favor, to apply his surmises to all authors whose imagery provides 
similar data, his deductions are without logical validity; if he does so, he 
may discover that his conclusions about an individual author are ex- 
tremely tenuous, if not fatuous. 

Although the third problem, that of the inference, is as has been sug- 
gested the most serious, the first two difficulties cannot be passed over 
without some further comment, since they raise issues which cannot be 
resolved by strict preliminary definitions; yet if valid tables are to be 
drawn up, it is a sine qua non of all mathematical reasoning, that com- 
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ponent elements must be constant. Jmage must have a meaning and the 
same meaning to all who use the method. This ideal situation seems im- 
possible of achievement as between different critics. One may find it 
hard to think of jewels, human relations, light and fire as images from do- 
mestic life? and of the figure “wrapped within his [the River Danube’s] 
scarlet waves’ as a clothing image. Miss Spurgeon considers “dressed 
myself in such humility’* an image of movement, whereas one of her 
ardent disciples classifies a similar passage as a clothing image.’ Even 
with one author and one critic, the psychological interpretation of cir- 
cumstances when the word represents an image is one not only of philolog- 
ical and historical semantics, but of verbal associations, which may have 
been completely ‘unimaginative’ for the author but ring with overtones 
for the critic. As John Erskine wrote, in considering the present concep- 
tion of Shylock as a tragic character, ““The reason men have said that 
great artists are inspired, is that great artists create more than they know 
—meanings they have not heard of, beauty they have not seen.’” So, for 
example, Miss Spurgeon considers a time image the passage 


to be wise and love 
Exceeds man’s might; that dwells with gods above.” 


Was Shakespeare in this passage leaving the way open, as Miss Spurgeon 
says, “for the possibility of a condition or a consciousness beyond the 
temporal, where love may survive in a timeless reality’? More likely he 
was merely paraphrasing the familiar couplet,* which had appeared as 
the first emblem to the March Eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender: 


To be wise and eke to love 
Is graunted scarce to god above. 


Or when Shakespeare in the Merchant of Venice, 111. ii. 75 says: 


In law what plea so tainted and corrupt, 
But being season’d with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil? 


is he, as Miss Spurgeon believes, proving the “value he attaches to sea- 
soning and its effect on the attractiveness, and indeed the essential good- 


2C. F. E. Spurgeon, Shakespeare’s Imagery (New York, 1936), p. 16. I have selected 
most of my illustrations from this study since it is the pioneering analysis upon which other 
studies apparently rely as a model. * Smith, p. 47. 

* Spurgeon, p. 51. 5 Smith, p. 47. 

6 John Erskine, The Delight of Great Books (Indianapolis, 1928), pp. 23-24. 

7 Spurgeon, p. 180. 

8 M. P. Tilley, “Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues and in Pettie’s Petite Pal- 
lace,” Univ. of Michigan Publications, 1 (1926), p. 329, No. 692, and see p. 218, No. 415. 
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ness of food’’?® The passage cited seems to mean that seasoning can dis- 
guise unwholesome food. 

Secondly, in weighting the image, one has no reason to assume that in 
one phase of his work, in the creation of characters and the pronounce- 
ment of their opinions, the author is “objective,” but that he suddenly 
becomes completely ‘“‘subjective’’ in the imagery,—sections of which are 
thereby assumed to have been “unconscious.” Nor is there any validity 
in the correlative arbitrary assumption that the image from a play is a 
more reliable indication of personality than an image from “pure poetry.”’ 
Granted that images which spring to the poet’s mind spontaneously may 
be significant of personal experience even though consciously elaborated 
imagery may not be, we are not in a position to draw the distinction be- 
tween “conscious” and “unconscious” creative activity. Dr. Smith ad- 
mits that “even the living poet cannot tell with any degree of accuracy 
what was in his mind when he wrote a certain phrase.” How much more 
presumptuous then is the attempt of the literary psychoanalyst who goes 
beyond mind to the specific physical environment of a character 300 
years dead! Moreover, the entire theory of glorification of the ‘“uncon- 
scious image” leads its followers into fundamental inconsistencies; for while 
they draw on dramatic images, all of which were presumably produced 
in a godlike but non-conscious white heat of inspiration,” they also rely 
on the images from the non-dramatic works, poetry and sonnets,” which 
were normally objects of more careful revision. Miss Spurgeon boasts of 
her “completeness”—as to Shakespeare. Her comparisons with other 
writers are thereby invalidated unless they too are studied “‘completely,” 
ie., by an analysis including images from their non-dramatic poetry.” 

That these fundamental difficulties are present even in a work as care- 
fully developed as Miss Spurgeon’s and that apparently they cannot be 
eliminated without going to the essence of the method seems clear. But 
even if they were resolved, the dilemma of the proper inference to be 
drawn remains. It must be repeated that if the image is objective evi- 

® Spurgeon, p. 84. 10 Smith, p. 3. 

11 Tbid., p. 102, but compare pp. 87 and 125, which indicate that the imagery was used 
consciously “for the sound,’’ for “deliberate elaboration,”’ for characterization; Spurgeon 

. 44, 

: 12 E.g., ibid., passim, and pp. 66, 73, 80, 179, 185, 186, 201. After five pages of images on 
death from the plays, Miss Spurgeon turns (p. 185) to Sonnet 146 for Shakespeare’s real 
opinion of what “he himself thinks about death.’’ She thereby, in addition, abandons the 
statistical method. Incidentally, the theme of the sonnet, the conflict of the body and soul, 
had appeared not only in Latin and Anglo-Saxon poetry, but had provided whole schools 
of medieval poets with a subject. Again, when for purely subjective reasons, Miss Spurgeon 
dislikes an image, she discounts its value by a statement (e.g., p. 182) that “‘we cannot feel 
that anything of Shakespeare’s own hope or experience is expressed in [these] words.” 

% Cf. Smith, pp. 50 and 59; Spurgeon, p. 33. 
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dence, it has the same evidential value wherever it is found; the purpose 
of my paper is to show the unreliable conclusions to which we are di- 
rected when we examine in this way figures which Miss Spurgeon con- 
sidered of great significance in revealing Shakespeare’s personality. 

Shakespeare, we are told, displayed unusual interest in the shifting 
color of the face as an indication of emotion, exemplified by the lines from 
Venus and Adonis, 345-348: 


To note the fighting conflict of her hue! 

How white and red each other did destroy! 
But now her cheek was pale, and by and by 
It flash’d forth fire, as lightning from the sky. 


Other contemporary poets (besides earlier medieval ones), however, like- 
wise observed and described the tender symptom. A similar reference was 
made at least six times by Spenser," e.g., Faerie Queene, 11. ix. 41. 3-7: 


And ever and anone with rosy red 

The bashfull blood her snowy cheekes did dye, 
That her became, as polisht ivory 

Which cunning craftesman hand hath overlayd 
With fayre vermilion or pure castory. 


Recognizing then, as we must, that this observation was not peculiar to 
Shakespeare, may we draw any deductions from its use? We might be 
forced to conclude that Spenser and untold others blushed with con- 
spicuous frequency (which, even if true, is too general a conclusion to 
mean much). But have we any right to deduce merely from these images 
as evidence that Shakespeare was “fair and flushed easily and that pos- 
sibly in youth he suffered from the ease with which, under stress of 
feeling, he betrayed his emotions through blushing and pallor’’?* 

A similar difficulty is raised by imagery drawn from proverbs. Although 
Miss Spurgeon does admit upon occasion that many Shakespearean 
images were popular ones," she does not give appropriate weight to this 
fact; the general significance of images is immediately reduced by the 
recognition that they were current coin in the period, or had attained 
proverbial status long before Shakespeare’s time. How valid is the infer- 
ence that “Shakespeare is especially sensitive to the feeling of revolt and 
the dulling of the palate on eating too much of any one thing, however 
good,’””? when based on Romeo and Juliet, 11. vi. 11: 


the sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness 
And in the taste confounds the appetite. 


M4 Faerie Queene, 1. xi. 51. 4, m1. ii. 5. 6, rv. x. 50. 5, v. v. 30. 2; Epith. 226. 
16 Spurgeon, pp. 61 and 202. 18 Tbid., pp. 45 and 128. 17 Tbid., p. 84. 
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The expression “too much honey cloys the stomach” was proverbial. It 
occurs in the Bible, Proverbs, xxv. 16; and was cited by Chaucer:"* 


And Salomon seith, “If thou has founden hony, ete of it that suffiseth; / for if 
thou ete of it out of mesure, thou shalt spewe. ... ” 


The phrase in variant forms, moreover, appears four times in Lyly." If 
we are to measure aesthetic sensitivity by statistics, Lyly is in this re- 
spect more sensitive than Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s quoting a pro- 
verbial idea is hardly proof of special awareness of “the dulling of the 
palate.” What he has done here to the simple ‘“‘too much honey cloys the 
stomach” is what his magic diction does to almost every thought it ap- 
propriates—to grace it with his own felicitous phrasing. 

On the other hand, where an image is not compelling, the weakness 
may be linguistic, not psychological or experiential. Many of Shake- 
speare’s early images dealing with sickness are “somewhat perfunctory, 
and such simple remedies as salve for a sore wound, purgation or blood- 
letting are constantly used as similes in a somewhat detached and obvious 
way.”*° We must remember, however, that “a salve for every sore’”’ was a 
common proverb, and consequently its use would not indicate that 
Shakespeare was deliberately or even consciously referring to medical 
diagnosis or advice. As a matter of fact, a writer on legal proverbs con- 
siders this phrase an old variant of a legal maxim ubi jus ibi remedium.” 
The expression was of course used by other Elizabethans, including Gas- 
coigne,” Lyly,* and Spenser. In the Faerie Queene (111. ii. 35. 7), it ap- 
pears as “For never a sore but might a salve obtain,” and later (vr. vi. 
5. 9) as “Give salves to every sore, but counsell to the mind.” If, how- 
ever, one persists in regarding Shakespeare’s lines as a “perfunctory” 
sickness image, may not part of the explanation for them be that in these 
instances we read the proverb in its common form, without the happy 
turn or embellishment which Shakespeare’s genius generally gave to his 
line? 

In further discussion of the ‘sickness’ images, as in Hamlet, tv. iii. 9: 


18 “Tale of Melibeus” 1415 f., ed. F. N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 214; 
B. J. Whiting, Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs (Harvard University Press, 1934), p. 120. 

19 John Lyly, Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit, Euphues and his England, ed. M. W. Croll 
and H. Clemens (New York, 1916), pp. 76, 145, 417; Campaspe, 11. i. 73-74, in The Complete 
Works of John Lyly, ed. R. W. Bond (Oxford, 1902), , 331; Tilley, p. 190, No. 342. 

20 Spurgeon, p. 129. 

1D. F. Bond, “English Legal Proverbs,” PMLA, 11 (1936), 921. Cf. John Heywood, 
Proverbs and Epigrams [1562] (Publications of the Spenser Society, Issue No. 1, 1867), 
p. 17; G. L. Apperson, English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. . . . (London, 1929), p. 549. 

2 Supposes, 1. i. 63, noted by B. J. Whiting, Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama 
(Harvard University Press, 1938), p. 241. 

% Tilley, p. 264, No. 533; cf. p. 256, No. 514. 
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diseases desperate grown ‘ 
By desperate appliance are relieved, . 
Or not at all, 


we are told that these images are “accompanied by the impression that [ 
for such a terrible ill the remedy must be drastic.’ The proverbial state- 4 
ment” occurs twice in Shakespeare. It is to be found five times in Lyly,* ' 
e.g., Campaspe, m1. 5. 54: 





And sith in cases desperate there must be 
used medicines that are extreme 


he and in Euphues, p. 304: 


+e. Thinking so desperate a malady was to be 
- cured with desperate medicine. 
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ki One would hardly in seriousness venture the conclusion on the basis of 
these statistics that Lyly was a far more progressive medical theorist 
de than Shakespeare. Nor can one agree that Shakespeare be placed “‘far 
: é ahead of his age” because he sees the disadvantages of over-eating;”’ 
5 ¥ for, “surfeit (gluttony) kills more than the sword” was a proverbial ex- 
pression*® not only in English but also in Greek,”® Latin,®® Italian and 
French." Neither of these figures therefore can be adduced to reflect a 
deeply specialized medical knowledge, that scientific understanding 
which, according to Miss Spurgeon’s whimsical surmise, was acquired 
by Shakespeare during walks in the garden with doctor son-in-law John 
Hall.” 4 
Shakespeare in the garden presents an attractive picture. It appears 
that while he conversed with Dr. Hall and pondered medicinal theories, 
he also was making superior observations of flowers. ‘“The similes of other : 
dramatists [that is, other than Shakespeare],”’ we learn, “are chiefly of 
the most obvious kind . . . , with sometimes a display of real ignorance, 
as in this of Beaumont and Fletcher’s [Valentinian 5. 6]: 


In whome thou wert set 
As roses are in rank weeds.” 
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Although Miss Spurgeon believes that “roses are not in the habit of 


‘ 
Tia | ™ Spurgeon, p. 133. 
: 3 i % Ibid., pp. 317, 359, 370; Apperson, p. 142; A. Henderson, Latin Proverbs and Quotations 
hE 2. (London, 1869), pp. 19 and 114. 
ii ; % Tilley, p. 280, No. 574. 7 Spurgeon, pp. 117 and 203. 
ae % Tilley, p. 295, No. 607. 29 Apperson, pp. 248 and 426. 
% % Henderson, p. 232; cf. pp. 101, 163, 233, 311, 330. 
Pe 1H. G. Bohn, A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs (London, 1867), pp. 29 and 111; cf. pp. 29, 
f £ 234, 255. ® Spurgeon, p. 137. 
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growing in the midst of rank weeds,’’* it was and still is a commonplace 
idea that ‘‘no ground [is] so good but that it bringeth forth weeds as well 
as flowers.”** The figure of roses among weeds is at least as old as Chaucer 
in English: 

Next the foule netle, rough and thikke, 

The rose waxeth swote and smothe and softe.*® 


It occurs in Gascoigne’s Glass of Government: 


For even as weedes, which fast by flowers do growe;* 


it was used by Spenser (Faerie Queene, 111. i. 49. 6): 
Emongst the roses grow some wicked weeds; 


and has been traced*’ to Ovid (Remedia Amoris, 45): 


Terra salutares herbas, eademque nocentes 
Nutrit, et urticae proxima saepe rose est. 


Were all these writers “‘ignorant’’?** 

What valid inferences are to be drawn from Shakespearean compari- 
sons of evil to weeds? Shakespeare expresses the idea “that it is the 
richest nature which has the greatest capacity for evil,’’*® in 2 Henry IV, 
IV. iv. 54: 

Most subject is the fattest soil to weeds. 


The figure, occurring in English at least as early as Piers Plowman (c. 
xiii. 225), had appeared in the Similia of Erasmus, and was used by 
Lyly,*® Euphues, p. 99: 

Doth not common experience makes this common unto us that the fattest 
ground bringeth forth nothing but weeds if it be not well tilled? That the sharpest 
wit inclineth only to wickedness if it be not exercised? 


This particular illustration, a proverbial figure,*' can therefore hardly 


% Thid., p. 90. * Tilley, p. 367 (Appendix A., No. 69). 
* “Troilus and Criseyde,” 1. 948-949, ed. Robinson, p. 466; Whiting, Chaucer’s ... 
Proverbs, p. 56. % Whiting, Proverbs in . .. Drama, pp. 246 and 247. 


37 The Works of Edmund Spenser, Variorum ed. (Baltimore, 1934), m1, 212, note to 
Faerie Queene ut. i. 49. 6. 

38 Cf. Spurgeon, p. 108, where again Shakespeare’s contemporaries are condemned be- 
cause they never show the “little touches of love and sympathy” which the following line 
suggests to Miss Spurgeon: “As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire.’’ This line 
(M.N.D., m1. i. 98) shows not sympathy but burlesque hyperbole. Had the writer of this 
line been anyone but Shakespeare, would not Miss Spurgeon have considered this line 
proof of his “ignorance”’? 39 Spurgeon, p. 164. # Tilley, p. 146, No. 218. 

“ R. Jente, “The Proverbs of Shakespeare,”’ Washington University Studies, Humanistic 
Series, xm (1926, No. 2), 440, No. 339. 
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be admitted as a revelation of Shakespeare’s unique preoccupation with 
gardening problems. 

Shakespeare may have been “keenly conscious of the disastrous ef- 
fects of spring... frosts on tender buds and flowers”; but when in 
Love’s Labours Lost, 1. i. 100 he says that 

Biron is like an envious sneaping frost, 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring, 


Shakespeare is merely giving superlative expression to the proverbial 
sentiment that “sharp frosts bite forward springs.’ 

In the re-creation of the physical environment, one of the most pic- 
turesque claims is made: “there can be no question that the flooded 
river, swollen and raging, overflowing its banks and bearing all before 
it, was one of the—probably recurrent—sights of boyhood which made 
the most indelible impression on Shakespeare’s imagination.” To sup- 
port this pretty hypothesis there are collected twenty-six images of dif- 
ferent aspects of the river in flood, eight of which are of the river over- 
flowing its banks, typically as in The Rape of Lucrece, 1118: 


a gentle flood, 
Who, being stopp’d, the bounding banks o’erflows; 


but the literary expression of a great flood bursting its bounds is not sig- 
nificantly original. It occurs in Spenser at least thirteen times,“ as, for 
example, in the Faerie Queene, 1. iv. 11. 9: 


The bankes are overflowen, when stopped is the flood, 


and is, in fact, to be found in Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Ariosto, and Tasso.“ 
There was a popular Elizabethan variant, “the stream (current, tide) 
stopped, swells the higher.’*” Shakespeare’s use, then, of this image, does 
not necessarily result from direct observation. It was trite and common 
rather than intimately personal. Its frequency may be attributable to its 
serviceability, and is not proof inevitable that the author had lived 
through so many floods of the Avon that they had impressed themselves 
indelibly upon his youthful mind—any more than Spenser’s images indi- 
cate that he had seen a river overflow one and a half times more often 
than had Shakespeare. Miss Spurgeon’s emphatic reliance on this image 
to reconstruct Shakespeare’s physical background (“I feel as sure as I 


# Spurgeon, p. 88. * Tilley, p. 167, No. 279. “ Spurgeon, p. 92. 

“ Faerie Queene, i. i. 21. 1-4, m. iv. 11. 9, m. x. 15, 5, m. xi. 18. 4-5, m1. vi. 8. 7, m1. vii. 34. 
1-+4, 1Vv. iii. 27. 6, Iv. vii. 32. 9, rv. x. 35. 5, vi. i. 37.9, vi. iv. 30. 9; Shep. Cal., May 94; 
Ruins of Rome xiii. 11; see also Faerie Queene, m1. 1. 51. 6. 

“ Works of Spenser, Varior. ed. (Baltimore, 1933), 1, 341, note to Faerie Queene, u1. xi. 18. 
4-9. ‘7 Tilley, p. 288, No. 592. 
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can be of anything’’)* casts considerable doubt on the value of her other 
inferences. 

Nor is Shakespeare any more revelatory by his comparison “‘of fire 
to human passions, which, when suppressed, become more fierce and 
unruly,’* as, for example, in Venus and Adonis 331-334: 

An oven that is stopp’d or river stay’d, 
Burneth more hotly, swelleth with more rage: 
So of concealed sorrow may be said; 

Free vent of words lov’s fire doth assuage. 


The figure appears at least four times in Spenser,®° e.g., Faerie Queene, 
1. ii. 34. 4-6: 

He oft finds med’cine who his griefe imparts; 

But double griefs afflict concealing harts, 

As raging flames who striveth to suppresse. 


In using this figure neither Shakespeare nor Spenser was original; 
that is all that can be said. This aspect of the Shakespearean comparison 
cannot be regarded as holding arresting significance. 

Similarly, we cannot assume that any special attributes of Shake- 
speare’s personality or conscience are revealed because “evil in Shake- 
speare’s imagination is dirty, black and foul, a blot, a spot, a stain.’”™ 
The association of black with evil, death, tragedy on the one hand, and 
of beauty and goodness with light was common throughout the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance and inspired numerous symbolic treatments and 
religious exempla. The figure was attached to all forms of sin and evil, 
starting with the story of Adam and Eve. Some traditions held, for ex- 
ample, that as soon as Adam and Eve listened to the serpent their new, 
gleaming white raiment turned black and fell from them;* it was some- 
times thought that Cain’s punishment was that his face turned black.™ 
In the Dominican habit, the white denotes purity of life; the black, mor- 
tification and penance.® In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, Feirefis 


“ Spurgeon, p. 96. Similarly, Miss Spurgeon (p. 73) cites as an example for the plays of 
Shakespeare’s “closest and most accurate observation of” birds, 2 Henry VI, mi. ii. 40: 
“The cock that is the trumpet to the morn.” The phrase is patently trite and undistin- 
guished. 4 Tbid., p. 112. 

8 Faerie Queene, I. ii. 34. 4-6, m1. xi. 32, m1. viii. 26. 4-6, v. v. 53. 7-9. 

51 Jente, p. 415, No. 134, traces the figure to Ovid, Metamorphoses 4. 64; Tilley, p. 151, 
No. 233; Hyder E. Rollins, ed. The Poems, New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare (Phila., 
1936), p. 40. 52 Spurgeon, p. 158. 

5% Ernst Béklen, Adam und Qain, im Lichte der Vorgleichenden Mythenforschung, 
Mythologische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1907), 1, 86. 

% Tbid., 112-114; Baring-Gould, Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets (New York, n.d.), 
p. 74. 

5 A. Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, 4th ed. (London, 1867), p. 356; A. T. 
Drane, The History of St. Dominic (London, 1891), p. 250 f. 
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is spotted white and black to show the mixture of heathen and Christian 
blood. In Ottoman poetry,*’ in fairy tales,5* even in African folk-lore,** 
black is the sign of misfortune or evil. In Spenser beauty is usually 
brightness ; evil (as in the description of Duessa) is filthy, foul-smelling, 
dark. Multiplication of illustrations is supererogatory. One can stamp 
neither the figure nor its users as distinctive. One can make no personal- 
ity evaluations or deductions of religious or social adjustment on this 
basis.® 

Other Shakespearean contrasts, such as red-white,™ love-fear,® heaven- 
hell® are likewise paralleled in the writings of Shakespeare’s predecessors 
and contemporaries. Even without the images, we might safely have in- 
ferred that for Shakespeare “hell is a place of noisy strife, discord and 
clamour, [and] he very much loved the one [heaven] and hated the other 
{hell].” The very concepts, by definition, as well as the literary, social, 
and religious traditions to which Shakespeare was exposed, would have 
made any other reaction surprising. 

When we turn from the heaven-hell concept to Shakespeare’s Biblical 
knowledge, we expose another vulnerable spot in Miss Spurgeon’s 
method. Unwilling to consider references and relying only on images, 
Miss Spurgeon finds that “‘Bacon’s mind is steeped in Biblical story and 
phrase in a way of which there is no evidence in Shakespeare.”™ Other 


56 Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival und Titurel, ed. Karl Bartsch (in Deutsche Classiker 
des Mittelalters, tx, 65). 1. 1695-1702; see La Grande Encyclopédie (Paris, 1886), 1, 1178. 

57 E. J. W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry (London, 1900-09), rv, 72, n. 6. 

58 J. & W. Grimm, Kinder-u. Hausmdarchen (Stuttgart & Berlin, 1906), p. 436, No. 135; 
Bolte-Polivka, Ammerkungen zu... der Briider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-32), m1, 152 ff., 
and m1, 85 ff. 59 G. M. Theal, Kaffir Folk Lore (London, 1886), p. 67 f. 

60 Faerie Queene, 1. ix. 46-49; see Smith, p. 44. The similarity of light images in Bacon 
and Shakespeare is commented on by F. E. C. H[abgood] and W. S. M[elsome], ‘‘Professor 
Spurgeon and Her Images,” Baconiana, xxv (July, 1941), 213, 225, 235. 

61 Even the color of Buddha’s skin is said to have become light on the night of his attain- 
ing perfect enlightenment. See The Sacred Books of the East, ed. Max Miiller (Oxford, 1879- 
1910), x1, 81, and 82n. 

8 Spurgeon, pp. 63-65; so in Faerie Queene mu. ii. 49. 9, 1. xi. 45. 5, m1. ix. 2. 1-4; 
m1. xii. 20; Epith. 207, S.C. F. 130; so also in Marlowe, see Smith, p. 44. 

$3 Spurgeon, pp. 154-155; so in Faerie Queene tv, Pr. V: “Fear is cold’’: so in Faerie 
Queene 11. ii. 9. 3, v. xi. 2. 6; “It benumbs”:so in Faerie Queene tv. vi. 21. 3; D. 419; “Fear isa 
low vassal”’: so in Faerie Queene vt. x. 53. 3, v. x. 15. 5; “Fear is disintegrating ... ‘distill’d 
Almost to jelly with... fear’ ’’: so in Faerie Queene 1. xi. 73. 5; see also Faerie Queene 
IV. vi. 21. 3, 1. iii. 14. 5, 1. iii. 34. 5, 1. ii. 10. 7, mm. i. 15. 5; Gn. 310. 

* Spurgeon, p. 78; see Faerie Queene 1. v. 32-34. The concept of the heavy weight of sin 
(Spurgeon, p. 163) had already achieved proverbial status in the sixteenth century. See 
Whiting, Proverbs in Drama, p. 153. 

65 Spurgeon, p. 19. Cf. F.E.C.H. and W.S.M., ‘“‘Professor Spurgeon and Her Images,” 
Baconiana, xxv (July, 1941), 217. 
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respected authorities reach the diametrically opposite conclusion: “In 
this interpretation and application of Scripture, ... Shakespeare was 
exceptional . . . ; [whereas] Bacon often misinterpreted and misapplied 
Scripture.” Miss Spurgeon’s response that “the light thrown by images 
of a writer on his knowledge and interests bears quite a different eviden- 
tial value from that given by his deliberate references,’”’*’ does not, as 
Allardyce Nicoll remarks, “explain the discrepancy nor does it obviate 
the difficulty of founding general ‘character’ judgments’’®* on material 
which is not only not supported by other evidence from the plays, but 
is absolutely refuted by it. This discrepancy, of course, confronts Miss 
Spurgeon in other instances, where the inferences from images and refer- 
ences conflict.** 

Miss Spurgeon also uses the Freudian method of interpretation, draw- 
ing an opposite inference from an affirmative statement (or, in this case 
a literary image). But this necessitates a supernatural penetration to de- 
termine when an author used an image because he had had an experience 
and when he used it because not having had the experience he subcon- 
sciously wished he had. When the same materials and method lead to 
diametrically opposed inferences, how are we to select the sound one? 
Miss Spurgeon, for example, concludes that ‘‘only one who was himself 
an experienced swimmer could have written 


Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill;’’”° 


that “‘screw’d to my memory’ indicates at least an amateur carpenter; 
and that his “marked delight in swift nimble bodily movement leads one 
io surmise that ... Shakespeare himself was as agile in body as in 
raind.”” It is just as reasonable to conclude that Shakespeare desired 
and praised that which he did not possess, since Miss Spurgeon has her- 
self provided us with a precedent for this kind of inference. In discussing 
Dekker, she says that he has a “remarkably large number of images . . . 
from ‘wings’. . . . Is it fanciful to imagine that this delight in . . . unfet- 
tered flight indicates a reaction from . . . long years [in] an Elizabethan 


% Richmond Noble, Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge (London, 1935), p. 98. 

7 Letter to L.T.L.S., Dec. 14, 1935, p. 859, col. 3-4. 

88 “Shakespeare,” Y.W.E.S., xvi (1935), 178; see also Y.W.E.S., xvm (1936), 131. 

® Similarly in Hamlet, Spurgeon finds (p. 370) only four images from the theatre; but 
J. H. E. Brock, The Dramatic Purpose of ‘Hamlet’ (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 31-34 points out 
eleven important passages in that play which he believes deal with the theatre and con- 
cludes (p. 46) that “the one subject which . . . could be relied on to draw Hamlet out of his 
reserve . . . was drama and the stage.” Noted by Nicoll, Y.W.E.S., xvi, 177; see Spurgeon, 
p. 101. 
7 Tbid., p. 99. 


1 Ibid., p. 128. ” Ibid., p. 50. 
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gaol?’’® Not to be overlooked is Miss Spurgeon’s own admission that the 
“perfect image” may result from “instinct.’’* It is reasonable, therefore, 
to assume that perhaps in many other instances Shakespeare similarly 
hit on the perfect figure “by instinct.” The admission goes far toward 
invalidating the whole procedure.” 

From a wealth of illustration and Miss Spurgeon’s synthesis, one 
finally learns that Shakespeare “‘dislikes stale or dry tasteless things, dry 
biscuits, dried pears, stale dry cheese, musty or tainted meat, ill-baked 
doughy bread, sodden or greasy food, a carelessly boiled egg [raw on one 
side, burned on the other] or an over-roasted joint . .. that ginger and 
cordial appeared to him of more comfort than cold porridge... .’’ 
Quaere, whether the absence of the images from which this deduction was 
made means that we couldn’t safely assume that Shakespeare (or any 
other poet) disliked “musty or tainted meat’? And because there are 
“very few food images at all””’ after Antony and Cleopatra, are we to con- 
clude that during the last decade of his life Shakespeare neither enjoyed 
his food nor suffered heart-burn—or perhaps had stopped eating alto- 
gether? 

It is in this happy hunting ground of negative evidence that theorists 
in imagery find themselves evoking sprites out of nowhere. Since of 
Shakespeare’s twenty-four fishing images, eight employ only an obvious 
use of the word bait and the others are similarly lacking in vividness, the 
inference is made that Shakespeare “had little personal knowledge of or 
interest in the sport of fishing.’’’* This characteristic is attributed to 
Shakespeare’s non-meditative nature (proof of which is never at- 
tempted). In Spenser,’”® too, the image of the bait and the hook is used 
in as obvious a way as, and even more frequently than, in Shakespeare. 
Shall one conclude that Spenser was not of a meditative nature? Or must 
one go beyond Spurgeon to Freud to seek esoteric explanations in the 
unknown childhood? Is it not easier to recognize that the figure of the 


3 Ibid., p. 40; see pp. 105 and 110; cf. L.7.L.S., Oct. 3, 1935, p. 609, col. 1; cf. Smith, 
p. 68. % Tbid., p. 54. 

7% A passing concession by Miss Spurgeon (pp. 175, 183) that Shakespeare may have been 
using a figure because he and his audience were accustomed to it similarly tends to destroy 
her fundamental thesis. % Spurgeon, p. 123 f. ™ Ibid., p. 122. 

18 Ibid., p. 100; cf. H. N. Ellacombe, Shakespeare as an Angler (London, 1883), pp. 8, 9, 
27; for Marlowe see Smith, p. 55, who quotes the following proverb (see Tilley, p. 77, No. 
36) as evidence that “‘only one of the images . . . hints at close personal acquaintance with 
the art”: 

Thus having swallow’d Cupids golden hooke, 
The more she striv’d the deeper was she strook. 


79 Faerie Queene 1. i. 49. 6; 1. iv. 25.9; m. i. 4.9; a. xii. 29. 2; m1. ii. 38. 9; v. v. 42. 6; 
v. v. 43. 1; vi. ix. 34. 4; Amoretti, xvi. 4; Colin Cl. 871; cf. Tilley, p. 193, No. 348. 
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hook under the bait was a common one, a metaphor well-adapted to a 
variety of situations, indeed, almost irresistible where deceit and false 
allurements were to be indicated? 

Speculation on imagery rests on a two-fold assumption that the image 
is a true indication of interest (and always direct observation, unless the 
creature doesn’t exist, e.g., a mermaid), and the absence of an image is 
an indication of lack of knowledge or lack of interest. To test this premise 
in another way, it occurred to the writer to examine the work of a man 
whose name is synonymous with devotion to fishing, to see how many 
such images are developed in his writing. Even granted that the use of 
imagery in prose may differ from that in poetry, is it possible for a cele- 
brated fisherman to write an essay without revealing his interest—with- 
out a single fishing image? Unfortunately for the theorists in imagery, 
the answer is ‘yes.’ A study of Izaac Walton’s Life of Donne® reveals 
eleven images: three deal with the garden or farm; two with a compari- 
son to light, two with tempests, one each with music, food, medicine and 
a bird. There is not a single fishing image. Had we not Walton’s Com- 
pleat Angler, the erroneous conclusions about his interests and knowledge 
which could be drawn from the imagery in his Life of Donne constitute a 
warning indeed. Corresponding illustrations in other fields are available; 
so, for example, “‘one would hardly know from Machaut’s poetry that he 
was the greatest French musician of his day.’’*! The deductions based on 
negative evidence—hat is, absence of figures about any specific activity— 
are thus demonstrably false. 

The unreliability of Miss Spurgeon’s method can be demonstrated by 
further checking the necessary inference drawn pursuant to her method 
against the known and incontrovertible facts. From a paucity of images 
of the town and stage,™ one would, without the known facts to prevent 
it, make totally erroneous conclusions about Shakespeare’s environment 


5° In Lives (Oxford University Press, 1927). 

® Clair C. Olson, “Chaucer and the Music of the Fourteenth Century,” Speculum, xvi 
(1941), 90. 

% Spurgeon, pp. 45 and 370. Miss Spurgeon’s verbalized conclusions are frequently in 
contradiction with the normal inference to be drawn from her mathematical tabulations. 
Even though, in computing the images in Hamlet, she finds that mathematically there are 
fewer images of sickness than of each of three other groups, to wit, Animals, Sports and 
Games, and Nature (pp. 367 and 368), nevertheless she discovers (p. 316) that “‘the idea of 
an ulcer or tumour, as descriptive of the unwholesome condition of Denmark morally, is, 
on the whole, the dominating one.” Similarly, from Miss Spurgeon’s own tables (pp. 369 
and 370), it would appear that War, Weapons, and Explosives with twelve images were 
three times as important in Shakespeare’s life as the theatre, with only four images out of 
279. Likewise (pp. 364-366), Romeo and Juliet has two images from the Theatre; but nine 
from Sea, ten from Wars and Weapons, two from Fabulous Animals, two from Cupid's 
(love’s) wings (which Miss Spurgeon calls a bird image). Does this prove that Shakespeare 
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and work during the last twenty years of his life. Marlowe’s images, like- 
wise, fail to disclose that he was once a boy (indulged in “‘boyhood pur- 
suits”)® and that in later life he lived in the town and had an interest in 
the theatre. These basic discrepancies between the established bio- 
graphical data and the normal inference from Miss Spurgeon’s method 
of tabulating images constitute one essential critique of the method and 
warn us not to accept inferences about unestablished biographical sur- 
mises. 

Because we are dealing with so poetical a phenomenon as a figure is 
no reason why we should neglect logic. Now, on the positive side, reason- 
ing about imagery assumes that the presence of an image means the ex- 
istence of a quality or experience, i.e., I (Image) <E (Experience). This 
conclusion rests on the unexpressed premise that the image will occur 
only where the experience has been present, i.e., only E>I. This premise 
has not been proved. In fact, it is admitted that an artist can employ 
with what we now feel to be superb realism a figure clearly not traceable 
to the personal environment. On the strength of this admission, logically 
it can be concluded that no figure is necessarily dependent on environ- 
mental! experience. On the negative side, the absence of an image is pre- 
sumed to indicate lack of knowledge or experience. This inference would 
require, as a matter of logic, proof first that all those who had certain ex- 
periences used the correlative images. 

Miss Spurgeon’s theory thus is illogical and unsupported by the facts, 
in short, no more justified than the other biographical heresies which she 
herself dismisses.® 

The scattered examples from Shakespeare’s Imagery have been col- 
lected with no intention of indulging in carping criticism of detail, but 
in order to illustrate the dangers into which biographic inference based 
on tabulation of images must inevitably lead, and thus to give concrete 
expression to a general warning. Negative evidence is clearly less reliable 
than affirmative evidence. Even the latter cannot be interpreted or 
evaluated in complete disregard of other factors which may be responsible 
for the use of the figure rather than physical environmental experience. 
It may be true that fondness for some one figure (such as a flooded river) 
may be an accurate reflection of the physical environment or a psycho- 
logical revelation of almost embarrassing intimacy. But it must first be 





had been to sea and to war more often than he had seen a play, and that dragons and cocka- 
trices were a more vital part of his experience than the theatre? Long before this point, Miss 
Spurgeon has abandoned her own method, and admitted (p. 36) that she can find nothing 
to indicate “‘a direct knowledge of war or fighting.” 

88 Smith, p. 74.  Tbid., p. 72. 85 Spurgeon, p. 201. 
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proved by the collector of statistics in metaphor that such comparisons 
did not circulate in the general current of trite proverb and comparison 
from which all daily speech draws, or as a literary residuum from second- 
ary sources. When your urban friend complains that he is as hungry as 
a bear, he may never have been outside the city limits—or even have 
visited the zoo (De te fabula!)—any more than Shakespeare visited the 
court of Oberon and Titania in the fabulous “‘woods near Athens.” 


LILLIAN HERLANDS HORNSTEIN 
New York University 
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XXXVII 
THE MERRY WIVES QUARTO, A FARCE INTERLUDE 


HAT strange dramatic compound of “gross corruption, constant 

mutilation, meaningless inversion, and clumsy transposition,’ the 
1602 quarto of The Merry Wives of Windsor, has furnished Shakespearean 
scholars with one of their best puzzles. The garbled condition of the text 
has long been considered as being the result of the “stolne and surrepti- 
tious” method of obtaining the copy. But there are fundamental conditions 
in the quarto which are hardly to be accounted for thus. The material and 
the manner of treatment continually suggest some special influence, 
some distinctive and integrated molding force other than the effort to 
obtain the play by oblique devices. 

One who comes to the quarto fresh from a considerable reading in the 
interludes and moralities is likely to sense a strange familiarity in the 
milieu. As he notes more carefully the special peculiarities of the text, 
he can hardly escape the belief that they are more than accidental; they 
resemble too closely the substance and method of the interlude. An exam- 
ination of these characteristics will reveal their significance more fully. 

That the basic material of The Merry Wives is essentially of the farce 
type is self evident. The element of domestic intrigue immediately places 
it. This was indirectly noticed a century ago. In 1842, Halliwell published 
five novelle from Straparola as analogues of The Merry Wives.? With this 
group he included also “The Fishwife’s Tale of Brainford’* from West- 
ward for Smelts. He did not point out, however, that The Merry Wives 
was thus linked with the line of farce in English drama reaching back to 
Dame Sirith of the century before Chaucer. 

More recently, Chambers stated the relation quite fully: 


. its complexities of domestic intrigue make the piece [The Merry Wives] a 
farce in the modern sense; but it answers more precisely to the older conception 
of the form which prevailed in fifteenth century France. Such farce you may de- 
fine, if you will, as acted fabliau. And as acted fabliau, The Merry Wives is the 
best English specimen, just as Chaucer’s Miller’s Tale and Reeve’s Tale are the 
best English specimens of fabliau in narrative. It has all the well-known char- 
acteristics of the genre: the realistic portraiture of contemporary types; the 
frankness, not to say coarseness, of manners; the light esteem for the marriage 
tie; the love of “scoring off”? someone, and by preference in a matter of venery. 


1W. W. Greg, Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 1602 (Oxford, 1910), p. xxvi. 

2 J. O. Halliwell, The First Sketch of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor, Shakespeare 
Society Publications, rx (London, 1842). 

* Can it be mere coincidence that “the fat woman of Brainford’’ comes into the play as a 
means of trapping Falstaff? 
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The fact that the someone is a man of rather better birth can only give an added 
spice to so bourgeois a literary type as the fabliau has always been.‘ 


If this is warranted for the accepted version of The Merry Wives, it is 
doubly so for the quarto, for in it everything is done to stress the farce 
elements. Its very brevity suggests an effort to meet the common limits 
of the interlude. Instead of the 3018 lines of the folio, it is reduced to 
1624. Hyckescorner and Jack Juggler run approximately a thousand lines 
each, while The Four PP has 1236. 

But the brevity of the quarto has more significance than the mere fact 
of shortness. It is in the method of attaining this brevity that we find 
the key to the purpose and character of the quarto. The compression 
which is everywhere so conspicuous is according to plan. Things which 
are not in the interlude manner are cut out, and things which are typical 
of the interlude are emphasized and heightened. This treatment and its 
effects are seen in almost every element of the play. 

The first result of such compression is greatly to increase the tempo of 
the action. As noted by Hart, we have in the quarto “the unusually nu- 
merous gallery of actors that the full play presents, but in a much reduced 
space.”* It matters little if motivation and logical relationship are often 
wrenched violently, or that the plot thread is frequently broken by in- 
version and omission. And if the underplot impedes the swift onward 
rush, why, out it must go. The interlude must have action, vigorous and 
raw. The ruthless cutting and reshaping for this purpose is excellently 
shown in the opening scene of the play. Justice Shallow has the stage in 
both versions. The folio gives his words thus: 


Sir Hugh, perswade me not: I will make a Star-Chamber matter of it, if hee were 
twenty Sir Iohn Falstaffs, he shall not abuse Robert Shallow Esquire. 


The quarto starts instead with this abrupt, melodramatic manner: “Nere 
talke to me, Ile make a star-chamber matter of it.’”” But even so, the 
adapter apparently found the going too slow. For, to obtain the next sen- 
tence, which concludes the speech, he skipped lightly forward to line 35 
(though actually line 119 is more nearly what he uses): ‘““The Councell 
shall know it.” The intervening thirty lines or so of the folio, occupied 
with the “‘most pleasant and excellent conceits” promised in the title 
page, must have been mere padding to the adapter. ‘“‘Action! Action!” he 
seems to demand, much in the manner of the modern movie director. 
Accordingly, Page is introduced as the second speaker, although in the 
folio he doesn’t appear until line 80. His words borrow the conciliating 
business assigned to Evans in the folio. Slender and Sir Hugh ‘“‘make 


‘ E. K. Chambers, Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1925), p. 170. 
* H.C. Hart, The Merry Wives of Windsor (London, 1904), p. xx. 
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fritters of English” in a speech apiece. Shallow protests that though Fal- 
staff be a knight (instead of the folio’s “if he were twenty Sir Iohn Fal- 
staffs’’), he shall not “‘carrie it so away.” Abruptly then, he turns to Page 
with the announcement: 
For you 
Syr, I love you, and for my cousen 
He comes to looke upon your daughter. 


To which, Page, without turning a hair, responds: 


And heres my hand, and if my daughter 
Like him so well as I, wee’l quickly have it a match. 


Falstaff, Pistoll, Bardolfe, and Nim now enter and through 35 lines braid 
strands of humor with ambiguous answers for their double crimes. In 13 
lines more, “‘Mistresse Foord, Mistresse Page, and her daughter Anne” 
appear to announce dinner, and allow Falstaff an opportunity to kiss 
Mrs. Page by mistake for Mrs. Ford. 

With such seven-league boots we simply touch the peaks of the story. 
All shades and tones of difference, the force of minor incidents as they 
point toward major consequences, the careful harmonizing of doer and 
deed—these are not even of shadowy concern. Instead, abrupt thrusts, 
bursts of speed, and shocks of surprise are desired, for they will stop the 
breath and win the heart of the interlude audience. Therefore the adapter 
next plunges im medias res and from the center of the play lifts six lines 
(folio, m1, iv, 63-68) in which Slender struggles through the preliminaries 
of a proposal to Anne. 

Here, as elsewhere, inconsistencies resulting from a considerable sup- 
pression of underplot are passed over with a wink. The action is driven 
so relentlessly forward that Bardolph is forgotten and not permitted to 
speak his lines even after he is brought on the stage; and poor Simple is 
quietly, thoroughly annihilated. So ends, after 109 lines, what occupies 
the first scene of the folio, where it requires 326 lines, three times as 
much. It cannot be denied that the movement of the play is thus speeded 
up. But at what a price! However, such is the manner of farce. 

As might be expected, characterization in the quarto is a sad and 
meager affair. The chief figures were such as to delight the patrons of in- 
terludes. Bully, roistering Falstaff; loquacious, empty headed Quickly; 
the bombastic Host; the pair of foreigners (stupid, of course, in their 
bungling of the language); Justice Shallow (ridiculed enough to satisfy 
any “lewd” man); Slender, the rich fool—what an array for farce! But 
to make sure they are fully appreciated, their special talents are played 
up until the characters go far toward becoming caricatures. The more 
amplified and humanized persons of the folio were evidently not vivid 
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enough. Illustrations of how the character-revealing speeches are slashed 
to little more than outlines are found everywhere in the quarto. For in- 
stance, Falstaff’s account of his epic ride in the buckbasket is cut from 31 
lines to 13. But the garrulous flood of Quickly’s speech is quenched even 
more completely. Typical of her in the folio is this torrent: 


Marry this is the short, and the long of it: you have brought her into such a 
Canaries, as ’tis wonderfull: the best Courtier of them all (when the Court -ay 
at Windsor) could never have brought her to such a Canarie: yet there has beene 
Knights, and Lords, and Gentlemen, with their Coaches; I warrant you Coach 
after Coach, letter after letter, gift after gift, smelling so sweetly; all Muske, and 
so rushling, I warrant you, in silke and golde, and in such alligant termes, and in 
such wine and suger of the best, and the fairest, that would have wonne any 
womans heart: and I warrant you, they could never get an eye-winke of her: I 
had my selfe twentie Angels given me this morning, but I defie all Angels (in 
any such sort, as they say) but in the way of honesty: and I warrant you, they 
could never get her so much as sippe on a cup with the prowdest of them all, and 
yet there has been Earles: nay, (which is more) Pentioners, but I warrant you all 
is one with her. 


This, with two other of her long speeches, totaling 84 lines, is rendered 
by these two fatuous lines: “I sir, and as they say, she is not the first 
Hath bene led in a fooles paradice.’”’ Surely this illustrates the difference 
between holding the mirror up to nature, and the stringing together of a 
company of eccentrics who are involved in intrigue. But one does not 
look to farce for a mirror of life. 

If the humanizing of character suffers thus in the quarto transforma- 
tion of The Merry Wives, what shall we expect for the more delicate and 
intangible qualities of poetric beauty, and the artistic in concept and 
expression? Shakespeare generally contrives to relieve the coarseness of 
his low-life groups so that their vulgarity is somehow submerged under 
a stronger atmosphere of decency and refinement. A little of this elevat- 
ing power is discoverable in the folio of The Merry Wives. But even that 
little is squeezed out of the quarto. For instance, Fenton’s justification 
of Anne at the end of the folio, has a heroic ring and tends to bring the 
play back to a world of nobility and fine idealism. All this is lost in the 
quarto, replaced by these two miserable lines: 


Married to me, nay sir never storme, 
Tis done sir now, and cannot be undone. 


Indeed the whole final act in the folio takes on the color of fairy pagean- 
try, with definite gleams of delicacy and beauty. Even Quickly is made 
the mouthpiece of magic incantation. For her poetic part, the quarto 
substitutes this horrible doggerel: 
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Away begon, his mind fulfill, 
And looke that none of you stand still. 
Some do that thing, some do this, 
All do something, none amis. 


Not only is this like the interludes in ignoring everything but the simple 
primary effect to be achieved by the plot, but the banal and wooden 
phrasing is the very pattern of interlude style. 

The style of the quarto is obviously and strikingly inferior to that of 
the folio. Even more, the inferiority is of a special type—the type that 
characterizes the moralities and interludes. It is stiff, conventional, 
mechanical. Its phrases are stereotyped, frequently falling back on stage 
jargon. The choice of words is generally bare, flat, and wooden. 

It is not possible to go into this point as fully as it deserves. However, 
the qualities of style in the quarto may be considered as falling into three 
groups: first, the thin, flat, pedestrian wording of the interlude, so lack- 
ing in the life and variety characteristic of Shakespeare; second, the ac- 
tual stereotypes or counters of expression which weigh down the inter- 
ludes; and third, the mechanical and obvious indication of stage action. 
A few specimens will be cited without going too much into detail. 

Consider Anne’s speeches at the rather delicate but annoying moment 
of Slender’s protestation of love. The quarto makes her burst out petu- 
lantly: 

Now forsooth why do you stay me? 
What would you with me? 


The approach in the folio is much more in the tone of refinement and 
good taste which we should expect of Anne. After she has politely sug- 
gested to Shallow that Slender be allowed to speak for himself, she turns 
to that timid wight with: “Now, Master Slender....” And after he 
vapidly echoes her, she perseveres pleasantly: ‘““What is your will?” 
Though he turns this into stupid humor, she still encourages him: “I 
mean, Master Slender, what would you with me?” Such crude, bald di- 
rectness as exhibited by the quarto could be duplicated scores of times in 
the interludes. For instance we may take the opening of Nice Wanton: 


Barn. Fye, brother, fye! and specyally you, sister Dalila! 
Sobrenes becommeth maydes alway. 

Dal. What, ye dolt! Ye be ever in one songe! 

Ism. Yea, sir, it shall cost you blowes ere it be longe! 


Or compare with this from Hyckescorner (428-430): 
Imag. Now, by Kockes herte, thou shalte lose an arme! 
Hycke. Naye, syr, I charge you, do him no harme. 
Imag. And thou make to moche, I wyll breke thy heed, to! 
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Conventional stage phrasing, found not only in the oaths® but also in 
various kinds of stereotypes, helps to lend the quarto the old-fashioned 
tone of the moralities. Such expressions as “‘pray, sir,’’ “marry, was it,” 
“that will I do,” “‘nay, prithee,” “with all my heart,” “a word with you, 
sir,” “how now, woman,” and a host more, are the very stamp of inter- 
lude and morality diction. The point is not that they are unknown to 
Elizabethan drama, even to Shakespeare, but that they are used so con- 
stantly in the quarto as to become a sort of verbal medium of exchange. 

In the stage tags and cues are further links with the interlude manner. 
Phrases such as “let us about it then” (quarto, 235), “I am glad Iam got 
hence” (307), “I now will seek” (790), “stand aside” (923), well, let’s 
about this (1297), “my name is John Simple”’ (292), ‘“‘my name is Nym”’ 
(374) are surely the echoes of earlier forms like these: “‘nede I must de- 
parte now” (Hyckescorner, 153), “I must go hence” (Nice Wanton, 433), 
“T wyll go nowe as fast as I may” (Johan, Johan, 286), “now wende I 
wyll” (Mundus et Infans, 808), “Wanton is my name” (Jbid., 76). 

Shakespeare’s humor in The Merry Wives is broad and farcical, yet it 
is by no means all on the lowest plane. Instead, it is built on at least four 
levels. In relation to the plot, the basis of humor is the confusion and 
conquest of an intriguer caught in a series of practical jokes. In the sec- 
ondary lines of action, the humor is founded on good-natured satirizing 
of love match-making by elders, of explosive passion growing out of 
rivalry, and of madness in jealousy. On a third level, that is, in char- 
acter, we have these same strains of satire pursued but with additions 
supplied by the personalities of Shallow, Evans, Host, Quickly, Nim, and 
others. And on the fourth level, the humor often rests on puns (many un- 
savory), on fantastic word twists, on errors caused by unfamiliarity with 
English, and on double meaning or word play. The folio amplifies the 
subtler forms such as character foibles. But this is exactly the type which 
the quarto minimizes or omits while at the same time building up the 
cruder and coarser forms. Such emphasis of the gross and vulgar is the 
mode of farce. The distinction is not altogether a matter of substance; it 
is, in fact, often largely a matter of proportion and emphasis. 

Of course it is useless to look for much of the finer art or deeper philoso- 
phy of Shakespeare in The Merry Wives. And yet in the folio there are a 
few marks of the master. For instance, after Mrs. Page reads Falstafi’s 
letter, she falls into a meditative questioning of how such a thing could 
be. This is destroyed in the quarto, where instead, she rails like the con- 
ventional termagant: 


® Greg’s interesting parallel-column list of oaths from the quarto and folio shows a con- 
siderable taming of the folio group. Greg, op. cit., liv-Ivi. 
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Why what a Gods 
name doth this man see in me, that thus he shootes 
at my honestie? 


Falstaff and the Host and even the addled Quickly are philosophers after 
their fashion. But most of this phase is cut from the quarto. Farce is es- 
sentially a disparagement, a discounting of the serious values in life. It is 
incompatible with sincere study of character and action. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find beauty and truth rejected by the quarto. 

A final hint that the quarto was early considered in the light of farce 
is provided by the title-page which gives full notice to the lighter comedy 
elements thus: 


A Most pleasant and excellent conceited Comedie, of Syr Iohn Falstaff, and 
the merrie Wives of Windsor. 


Entermixed with the sundrie variable and pleasing humors, of Syr Hugh the 
Welch Knight, Iustice Shallow, and his wise Cousin M. Slender. 


With the swaggering vaine of Auncient Pistoll, and Corporall Nym. 


This is in marked contrast with the usual rather simple and direct state- 
ments on the title-pages of Shakespeare’s plays. 

In view of all this, it is not unreasonable to suppose that some adapter, 
habituated to the manner of the interlude, and recognizing the special 
excellence of The Merry Wives as interlude material, revamped the play, 
shoriening it and accentuating its more ovious and crude appeals. While 
such a possibility does not necessarily preclude the theory of a devious 
and illegitimate mode of securing the copy, it may render such an expla- 
nation of the quarto defects unnecessary. 

There is much reason, therefore, for believing, with Greg, that the 
quarto is an adaptation of an earlier version—not an “‘unskilful adapta- 
tion”? so much as an adaptation for a special type of audience, which 
Greg also felt, even going further and considering it ‘adapted to the 
palate of a London audience.’’* There are evidences that this audience 
was one which was served by a school-boy company—but that is another 
story. 

VINCENT H. OGBURN 

Eastern New Mexico College 


8 Ibid., 89, notes on 1473-78. 


7 Op. cit., 88, notes on lines 1436 ff. 
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XXXVIII 
STYLISTIC DEVICES IN CHAPMAN’S ILIADS 


HE verse preface which Chapman addressed “To the Reader”’ in 

1609 when he brought out the first twelve books of the Jliads con- 
tains a succinct statement of his doctrine of translation. This preface is 
fairly well known as one of the significant critical essays of the English 
renaissance, but his translation of the Iliad itself has not been fully ex- 
plored in the light of his doctrine. When the poem is measured against 
the precepts, it can be observed that nearly all of the stylistic idiosyn- 
crasies of Chapman’s translation, as distinct from the conceptual diver- 
gencies of his rendering, accord with his stated principles. In fact, the 
pertinent passage from the epistle makes the best possible introduction 
to a study of the poetic style of the translation. The lines run as follows: 


since, so generally, 
Custome hath made euen th’ablest Agents erre 
In these translations; all so much apply 
Their paines and cunnings, word for word to render : 
Their patient Authors; when they may as well, pd prow Tear 
Make fish with fowle, Camels with Whales engender; 9 piatects, necessarily 
Or their tongues speech, in other mouths compell. —# be obserued in it. 
For, even as different a production 
Aske Greeke and English; since as they in sounds, 
And letters, shunne one forme, and vnison; 
So haue their sense, and elegancie bounds 
In their distinguisht natures, and require 
Onely a iudgement to make both consent, 
In sense and elocution; and aspire 
As well to reach the spirit that was spent 
In his example; as with arte to pierce 
His Grammar, and etymologie of words. 
But, as great Clerkes, can write no English verse; Ironice. 
Because (alas! great Clerks) English affords 
(Say they) no height, nor copie; a rude toung, 
(Since this their Natiue): but in Greeke or Latine 
Their wits are rare; for thence true Poesie sprong: 
Though them (Truth knowes) they haue but skil to chat-in, 
Compar’d with that they might say in their owne; 
Since thither th’others full soule cannot make 
The ample transmigration to be showne 
In Nature-louing Poesie: So the brake 
That those Translators sticke in, that affect 
Their word-for-word traductions (where they lose 
The free grace of their naturall Dialect 
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And shame their Authors, with a forced Glose) 
I laugh to see; and yet as much abhorre 
More licence from the words, then may expresse 7M secessarie near. 
Their full compression, and make cleare the Author. — “ 
From whose truth, if you thinke my feet digresse, 
Because I vse needfull Periphrases; 
Reade Valla, Hessus, that in Latine Prose, 
And Verse conuert him; reade the Messines, 
That into Tuscan turns him; and the Glose 
Giaue Salel makes in French, as he translates: 
Which (for th’aforesaide reasons) all must doo; 
And see that my conuersion much abates 
The licence they take, and more showes him too: 
Whose right, not all those great learn’d men haue done 
(In some maine parts), that were his Commentars. 10-54 


In other words, he is not going to make any such effort as Stanyhurst 
did to wrench English syllables into the metre of classical verse, and he 
is going to give a free translation in the belief that a periphrasis is some- 
times necessary to render fully the true meaning of the st which may 
be lost in a literal translation. 

In spite of his decision not to attempt classical prosody since the Greek 
and English tongues “‘shunne one forme, and vnison,’”’ Chapman is still 
faced with the eternal problem inherent in the translation of classical 
verse into English: namely, the fact that the majority of English words 
are short as compared to Latin or Greek. For rhyming purposes, Chap- 
man preferred the English language to the French and Italian, and writes 
in the same preface: 


Our Monosyllables, so kindly fall 
And meete, oppos’d in rime, as they did kisse, 


but when it came to filling out a line of verse, they offered a problem. 

Chapman had one device with which he tried to circumvent the super- 
abundance of short words in English; it is his one effort to play a trick on 
his native tongue. This is his liberal invention of compound epithets, in 
imitation of the Greek: that handcuffing of words together—as Lowell 
put it—*Till they halt along, melancholy and irregular, like a coffle of 
slaves under the eaves of the Capitol.”! There are many of these chain 
gangs in the I/iads, although the use of them in this poem is a triumph of 
moderation as compared to that in the Odysseys. In the Iliads we find 
such efforts as: 


1 James Russell Lowell, Conversations on Some of the Old Poets (Philadelphia: McKay, 
1883), p. 157. 
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whose tongue pour’d forth a flood 
Of more-than-honey-sweet discourse; (1. 247) aad yAwoons wéduTOs yAuKlaw 
peev adn. 
His golden-riband-bound-man’d horse (v. 344) xpvodumvxas. 
Unblest, great-high-deed-daring man (v. 384) d8pyoepyds. 
The far-off-working Deity (v. 425) éxaépyos. 
a mortall-man-made wound (v. 867) (No equivalent in Homer) 
Not-to-be-suffr’d Jupiter (vir. 408) alvérare. 
Much-to-be reverenced friend (x1. 566) aidotos veueornros. 
the excellent-in-bows, the Rainbow (xv. 49) (No equivalent in Homer) 
these much-medicine-knowing men (xvi. 23) roAv@dpyaxor. 
the cold-weed-gathering shore (xx111. 602) guxidevre. 
First-down-chinn’d (xxiv. 307) xp@rov irnvarp. 


Of these eleven fairly representative examples, six are translations of 
single Greek words, three of phrases, and two gratuitous inventions. The 
desired effect evidently is to add speed to the line such as only poly- 
syllabic words can give, but the end is most certainly not attained. One 
invariably halts over these uncouth compound epithets and stutters one’s 
way through them, oblivious of the metre. 

But the chief interest that attaches to this study is an analysis of what 
in his translation constitutes the “free grace of his natural dialect.’’ He 
says that the literal word-for-word translators lose this free grace, 
whereas he retains it. Of what, then, is it constituted? Most conspicu- 
ously, of added figures of speech and plays on words which provide the 
“adornment”’ of his translation and yet are at the same time “natural” 
to the poetic conventions of his time, to poetic “dialect.”’ And secondly, 
of “natural” English colloquialisms and of the use of “‘natural ”’ English 
words which are anachronisms in a translation of Homer. These second- 
ary elements of “‘free grace’’ are far less conspicuous than the first, and 
may be briefly dispatched. 

The anachronisms bespeak a certain critical naiveté which Chapman 
shared with his predecessors in English translation. His Homer is peopled 
with Dukes, Rectors, Pastors, Colonels, Angels, and even Fairies. The 
Dukes, Rectors, Pastors, and Colonels are simple variants of the regular 
Homeric title, “leader of the people,”’ and were an easy device for avoid- 
ing the repetition of a stock phrase. An Angel is synonymous with “a 
god,” and useful when a two syllable word is required; and Goddess 
Fairies are a convenient substitute for “nymphs.” Characters in the epic 
are occasionally clothed in silk, and swords are damasked, specific and 
“natural” ways of varying the formulae of “fine raiment” and “highly 
wrought.” Such anachronisms lend a certain element of quaintness to the 
translation, but do little to distort it, for they are purely verbal. 
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A far more striking anachronism is the treatment of Homer’s physio- 
logical and anatomical detail. It provided P. A. Robin with a wealth of 
illustration for his absorbing little treatise on The Old Physiology in Eng- 
lish Literature. As he says, 


When Chapman translated the Iliad he adapted his author to his readers by in- 
terpolating many physiological ideas which were not in the original. Where 
Homer says (JI. vim. 477) simply “I care not for thy wrath,” Chapman writes, “I 
weigh not thy displeased spleen.” In translating the phrase rapai Aawdpny 
(ur. 359; vir. 25) (“along the flank,”’ i.e., between ribs and hips), which occurs in 
several passages, Chapman varies his interpretation; in one place he says “in 
that low region where the guts in three small parts begin’’; and in another, “his 
manly stomach’s mouth.” Instead of the base of the skull (v. 73) he says, “the 
fountain of his nerves,”’ and in a description of the effect of fear, where the 
Greek is “nor is my heart steadfast,” (x. 94), he says, “‘my heart, the fount of 
heat, with his extreme affects made me cold.’ These and many other instances 
that might be cited afford strong evidence that the many medical allusions in 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists were no particular sign of learning, 
but that an acquaintance (no doubt superficial) with Galenic physiology was part 
of the general knowledge of the day.? 


Part of Chapman’s physiological lore derived, as Robin states, from the 
general education of his day; part from his own scholarly researches. The 
material in Robin’s book shows that it was a general belief that the Brain, 
Heart, and Liver were the three “noble” organs. Chapman calls the base 
of the skull, the “fountain of his nerves,” and the heart, “the fount of 
heat.” This figure seems to have been a cliché. So, Davies in his Introduc- 
tion to Nosce Teipsum (1599) calls the liver, “the fountain of the veins,’” 
and King James I in his Counterblaste to Tobacco calls it the “fountain 
of blood.’’* The theory that the Brain was the “fountain of the nerves,” 
the Heart of heat, and the Liver of the blood was Galenic, and hence, of 
course, post-Homeric. But the phrases which Robin quotes as transla- 
tions of the simple Homeric “along the flank” do not equally reveal mere 
general information on the subject. Chapman had done some research of 
his own on the Homeric phrase rapal \arapny which led to the rendering: 
“in that low region where the guts in three small parts begin” (11. 372). 
In another place he translates xara Aardpyv with the addition of even 
more specific detail: 


wounding him in that part that is plac’t 
Betwixt the short ribs and the bones, that to the triple gut 
Have pertinence. (xiv. 432-434) 


2 P. A. Robin, The Old Physiology (London: Dent, 1911), pp. 15-16. 
3 Ibid., p. 49. ‘ Ibid., p. 116. 
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and adds the note: 


Obra xara Aardpnp, &c., vulneravit ad ilia it is translated, and is in the last verses 
of this Book, where Menelaus is said to wound Hyperenor. But Aardpn dicitur ea 
pars corporis quae posita est inter costas nothas, et ossa quae ad ilia pertinent, quéd 
inanis sit, et desiderat. Hipp. in lib. repli &yyav; and therefore I accordingly trans- 
late it. And note this beside, both out of this place, and many others, how ex- 
cellent an anatomist our Homer was, whose skill in those times, methinks, should 
be a secret. 


A “secret” is just about right, since Homer’s “skill” lies simply in the use 
of a common word without anatomical explanations. But Chapman 
would have him a fore-runner of Hippocrates. He got this idea from his 
regular source of recondite information, Scapula’s lexicon. He looked up 
the word, \awapn, and found two definitions: one of an adjective, the other 
of the noun, blithely combined the “‘authority” given for the first, with 
the definition of the second, and carried over the Latin pertinent, into the 
“Have pertinence” of his translation.® So it is perfectly clear that not all 
of the anatomical or physiological information contained in the transla- 
tion was simply “‘in the air.’ 

The physiological and anatomical diction is one rather striking part of 
what Chapman would have called the “‘free grace of his natural dialect.” 
We have nearly done with that aspect of his version which I have char- 
acterized as simply English and of Chapman’s day, hence anachronistic 


to Homer. A few more illustrations of the same quality will suffice. We 
find here and there, though not with great frequency, colloquialisms 
which add a certain degree of liveliness to the translation at the same 
time that they militate against its dignity: such phrases as the following. 
(The phrases in italics have no equivalent in the Greek.) 


The horses “lay down and cool’d their hoofs.’ (111. 340) 
“Ajax did fetch his run.” (xm. 394) 

A “strait-lac’t’” spinster. (x11. 426) 

“This sound stuff Hector lik’t.” (xi. 667) 

“Jove’s thunder being no laughing game.” (xiv. 348) 
“This threat even nail’d him to his throne.” (xv. 138) 


5 (1) Aarapés, od, 6, vacuus, inanis, Arist. hist. anim. lib. 8. . . . ventres evacuantur. Item 
tenuis, mollis. Hippocr. in lib. repi dyyav. 
(2) Aarapn, \arapor, dicitur ea pars corporis etc. (as above in Chapman’s note). 
Il. y. a. 9. 
* For further illustrations of current concepts, however, see: 
Humours xvu. 208 Nerves xx. 383-386 
x1. 201-202 Spirits x1. 496 
Liver x1. 507-508 xv. 221-223 
xvi. 300-301 Spleen xxut. 488-489 
xx. 417 
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“Come, mind our business.” (xv. 437) 
“In such a ruff wert thou.” (xxmt. 517) 
“A tall huge man, that to the nail knew that rude sport of hand.” (xxmu. 581) 


There are not nearly so many colloquialisms, however, as may be found 
in most of the translations of Chapman’s predecessors.’ 

The second type of natural freedom which Chapman allows himself is 
the adornment by means of added figures of speech and plays on words. 
This freedom, according to Matthew Arnold, is Chapman’s chief fault as 
a translator of Homer. He says of Chapman: 


between Chapman and Homer there is interposed the mist of the fancifuiness 
of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to the plain directness of Homer’s thought 
and feeling.*® 


The ballad-manner—Chapman’s manner—is, I say, pitched sensibly lower than 
Homer’s. The ballad-manner requires that an expression shall be plain and 
natural, and then it asks no more. Homer’s manner requires that an expres- 
sion shall be plain and natural, but it also requires that it shall be noble.® 


Arnold here, I feel, hits on a part of the truth, but not the whole. He 
sacrifices too much for the sake of antithesis and point. It is hard to rec- 
oncile the mist of Elizabethan fancifulness with the plain ballad-man- 
ner. I should accept most certainly his description of the fancifulness, but 
reject entirely his epigram on the ballad-manner. Even in his use of the 
fourteener, by varying freely the cesural pause, Chapman has departed 
tar from the ballad meter. No—Chapman is seldom plain, with a ballad 
plainness, and is sometimes noble, though not with the “grand style” of 
Arnold’s definition. 

Elizabethan fancy plays over the whole of the J/iads, but in this poem, 
diffused as it is throughout, it is really nothing more than a thin ground 
mist. It does not penetrate deeply into the essence of the translation, nor 
is it of as metaphysical and abstruse a character as in the Odysseys. The 
added figures of speech, though often clumsy, are not designed to carry 
any particular weight of meaning.'® Only rarely does he heighten a whole 
passage through the extended application of a figurative device. I choose 
one on which he has let himself go. Achilles has just slain Lycaon. 


7 See H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman, 
1477-1620 (“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature’’ xxxv; Madison: 
1933), passim; and compare Phaer whose practice in this matter is not unlike Chapman’s. 

* Arnold, On Translating Homer. Lecture 1 in Essays (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1914), p. 251. ® Tbid., Lecture 1, p. 276. 

10 Here is a typical selection. The italics indicate words which are a ferth-right addition 
to the original; figurative phrases not in italics are a recasting of an Homeric phrase. 

II. 452 And those that dwell where Cephisus casts up his silken mists. 
564 their glasses all were run. 
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Then gript AZacides his heel, and to the lofty flood 
Flung, swinging, his umpitied corse, to see it swim, and toss 
4 Upon the rough waves, and said: “Go, feed fat the fish with loss 
; Of thy left blood, they clean will suck thy green wounds; and this saves 
i Thy mother tears upon thy bed. Deep Xanthus on his waves 
; Shall hoise thee bravely to a tomb, that in her burly breast 
: The sea shall open, where great fish may keep thy funerall feast 
With thy white fat, and on the waves dance at thy wedding fate, 
i Clad in black horror, keeping close inaccessible state. 
: So perish Ilians, till we pluck the brows of Ilion 
Down to her feet, you flying still, I flying still upon 
Thus in the rear, and (as my brows were forkt with rabid horns)* 
Toss ye together. (xx1. 118-130) 
* The word is xepa:swv, which they translate caedens, but properly signifies dissipans, ut 
boves infestis cornibus. 
dl The “they” in Chapman’s note is Divus’ Latin version in Spondanus; the 
definition is Scapula’s, as usual unhappily chosen. It accounts for the 
quaint picture we get in the last line of the passage when Achilles com- 





V. 253 I will not blow the fire 
Of their hot valours with my flight, but cast upon the blaze 
This body borne upon my knees. 
VI. 103 Thus Hector, toiling in the waves, and thrusting back the flood 
Of his ebb’d forces, thus takes leave: 
[Andromache to Hector:] 
441 Thy mind, inflam’d with others’ good, will set thyself on fire. 
(this thy hardihood will undo thee) 
[Hector tells Andromache the day will come:] 
487 When sacred Troy shall shed her towers, for tears of overthrow; 
When Priam, all his birth and power, shall in those tears be drown’d. 
(the day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid low, and Priam 
and the folk of Priam of the good ashen spear.) 
VII. 56 till Mars, by you, his ravenous stomack fills 
With ruin’d Troy. 
137 his big bulk lay on earth, extended here and there, 
As it were covetous to spread the centre everywhere. 
XIV. 1 Not wine, nor feasts, could lay their soft chains on old Nestor’s ear. 
XVII. 650 Yet as a sylvan hill 
Thrusts back a torrent, that hath kept a narrow channell still, 
Till at his oaken breast it beats. 
i XVIII. 158 Of thy friend’s value than let dogs make him a monument 
Where thy name will be graven. 
XX. 226 Why then paint we, like dames, the face of conflict with our words? 
: (like children) 
: XXII. 353 all the town veil’d with a cloud of tears. 
381 These two thus vented as they could 
Their sorrow’s furnace. 
420 a hell of moan. 
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pares himself to a horned animal. The additions made up to that point 
are all for greater emphasis and horror: an increase in the number of ac- 
tive verbs, and an extension of Homer’s statement that the fish will feast 
upon his fat. The feast here is appropriately called a “funeral feast”; and 
then, because antitheses are always striking, we have apposed a ‘‘wed- 
ding” at which the fish will dance in their funeral garb—all very grim, 
and all very fantastic. 

The constant use of personification as a figurative adornment is a 
constituent part of the Elizabethan mist of fancifulness which covers the 
translation. It was perfectly natural for Chapman when Homer wrote 
that “night came” to elaborate the statement with some such figure as 
“But now night lays her mace on earth” (vi. 247), or “peacefull night 
treads busy day beneath her sacred feet” (x1. 177); when he spoke of 
“fate” to make it more grim with “Her own steel fingers” (xx1. 53); or to 
call “‘contention,” “that black fiend” (xvu. 100). We are continually 
meeting such figures as Memory, Authority, Chance, Revenge, Conquest, 
Deceit, Force, Grief, Calamity, Peace, Death, Delicacy, Winter—all 
stalking in human, or godlike guise through the poem. Where Homer was 
content with an abstraction, Chapman adds hands, feet, wings, and all 
manner of inner human attributes as well. He writes one note on the sub- 
ject, in eager defense of Homer’s personification of Sleep and Death who, 
in Book xvi, had carried Sarpedon’s body to Lycia. He had read in Spon- 
danus Eustathius’ objections to this passage, and quotes both him and 
Spondanus most disparagingly for their blind reasonableness. His defense 
gives him a good opportunity to point the eternal moral and inner sig- 
nificance of Homer: 


Nor would Homer have any one believe the personall transportance of Sarpedon 
by Sleep and Death, but only varieth and graceth his poem with these prosopo- 
peias, and delivers us this most ingenious and grave doctrine in it: That the 
hero’s body, for which both those mighty hosts so mightily contended, Sleep and 
Death (those same guaedam inania) took from all their personall and solid 
forces. Wherein he would further note to us, that, from all the bitterest and 
deadliest conflicts and tyrannies of the world, Sleep and Death, when their 
worst is done, deliver and transfer men; a little mocking withall the vehement and 
greedy prosecutions of tyrants and soldiers against, or for that, which two such 
deedless poor things takes from all their empery. And yet, against Eustathius’ 
manner of slighting their powers, what is there, of all things belonging to man, so 
powerfull over him as Death and Sleep? And why may not our Homer (whose 
words I hold with Spondanus ought to be an undisputable deed and authority 
with us) as well personate Sleep and Death, as all men besides personate Love, 
Anger, Sloth, &c.? Thus only where the sense and soul of my most worthily 
reverenced author is abused, or not seen, I still insist, and glean these few poor 
corn ears after all other men’s harvests. 
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“As all men besides personate Love, Anger, Sloth, &c’’—that is the point. 
This type of prosopopeia was so much a part of poetic tradition, Chap- 
man probably turned Homer’s abstractions into persons without thinking 
twice. It was a manner of poetic speech so natural to the language in 
which he was translating, we can readily imagine that the phrases flowed 
from his pen without theory or hesitation. 

Chapman’s jugglery with words and phrases is another aspect of his 
fancifulness, and another of the qualities in the translation which is 
typically Elizabethan. He has, for instance, a lovely time with the gods 
and goddesses, particularly the goddesses, substituting fanciful descrip- 
tions of their attributes for their proper names. So Aphrodite is at times: 
“the Queen that rules in amorous blood” (v. 243), “this kind Queen of 
love” (v. 400), “the loving Dame”’ (v. 402), “love’s golden Arbitress” 
(v. 414), “the Queen, that governs chamber sport’’ (v. 822), ‘‘the Queen 
that lovers loves’’ (111. 396), ‘“Love’s Empress” (111, 407). And Iris ap- 
pears in almost as many guises, as: “the thousand-colour’d Dame” (III. 
145), “She that paints the air” (v. 348), “the windy-footed dame”’ (v. 
352), “She that wears the thousand-colour’d hair’’ (xx. 182), and “‘the 
Dame that doth in vapours shine, Dewy and thin’ (xxiv. 92-93). Like- 
wise the changes are rung on the white arms of Hera; and so on through 
the stock attributes of the various deities. Chapman fails entirely to 
arouse the comfortable feeling of recognition which we constantly have 
in reading Homer—of finding the same old phrases over and over again. 

There is nothing particularly subtle about the game which Chapman 
plays with single words; he throws them up like balls, usually two at a 
time. The result is a great deal of repetitiveness of words not at all in the 
Homeric manner. For where Homer repeats many phrases and stock 
epithets, Chapman rather particularly avoids doing so, and instead re- 
peats words in such a way as to give them an apposite or antithetical 
meaning. The poem is thickly decorated with these dexterous antitheses, 
perhaps the most striking single evidence of the Elizabethan fancifulness 
which plays over it. To use a Chapmanesque turn: an exhaustive cata- 
logue of them would be exhausting. This, however, is the way they run: 


The like-wise falling sun 
And I, together, set; my life was almost set too; 
(1. 574-575)" 
Adrestus sought to save 
His head by losing of his feet, and trusting to his knees; 
On which the same parts of the king he hugs, and offers fees 
Of worthy value for his life, and thus pleads their receipt. 
(v1. 42-45)” 
My, 592-593. 2 vr, 45. 
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(an ambush) 
Was lodg’d for him; whom he lodg’d sure, they never rais’d a head. 
(vr. 194)8 


That, what their fiery industries have so divinely wrought 
In raising it, in razing it thy power will prove it nought. 
(vi. 386-387)" 


the man, so late so spiritfull, 
Fell now quite spiritless to earth. (xi. 194-195)" 


(Jove) Who, as he poll’d off his dart’s heads, so sure he had decreed 
That all the counsels of their war, he would poll off like it, 
And give the Trojans victory; (xvr. 112-115)"* 


Patroclus, so enforc’t 
When he had forc’t so much brave life, was from his own divorc’t. 
And thus his great divorcer brav’d: (xvi. 760-762)!” 


Make my shores periods 
To all shore service. In the field let thy field-acts run high, 
Not in my waters. (xxi. 202-204)'8 


To move these movers. (movers = knees) (xxm1. 333)'® 


These illustrations will suffice. The game is clever, but scarcely graceful. 

From these adornments which we feel immediately to be simply a 
poetic manner, we turn to a rhetorical device which we have reason to 
know was part of a conscious poetic theory: namely, the extended appli- 
cation of similes. 

Elsewhere I have had a good deal to say about Chapman’s rendering 
of one of Homer’s similes, that of the bees in the second book.” Briefly, 
the point which he made in his note to the passage was that it was false 
to think that Virgil excelled as a writer of similes simply because he ex- 
tended his application further. Homer implied in his similes as much as 
Virgil, but often left the reader to complete the entire application by 
“pervial” discernment. Therefore he castigates Spondanus for saying 
that a simile must uno pede semper claudicare. In the translation of this 
simile of the bees, however, Chapman did not entirely trust the reader 
to get the full point, and so extended his translation in such a way as to 
include that part of the application which he says Homer had simply im- 
plied. Therefore, we can say that whereas in his note he furiously denied 
Virgil’s superiority as a maker of similes, in his translation he tacitly ap- 


3 vr. 189-190. 4 vit. 463. % x11. 186. % xvi. 120-122. 

17 xvi. 827-829. 18 xxq, 217. 19 xxi. 387-388. 

20 “Chapman’s Revisions in his Iliads,’”” ELH, A Journal of English Literary History, 
1, no. 1 (1935). 
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proves Virgil’s method. And the same thing happens, though without 
reference to Virgil, in many other places. Chapman distinctly prides 
himself on his translation of Homeric similes and treats them with par- 
ticularly lavish care. 

Occasionally he comments upon their beauties or expounds their inner 
significance. A characteristic example may be chosen from the lines that 
describe an impasse between the Lycians and the Greeks, when neither 
can gain on the other. 


But as two men about the limits strive 

Of land that toucheth in a field, their measures in their hands, 

They mete their parts out curiously, and either stiffly stands 

That so far is his right in law, both hugely set on fire 

About a passing-little ground; so, greedily aspire 

Both these foes to their severall ends, and all exhaust their most 

About the very battlements (for yet no more was lost).* 

(xm. 412-418) 
* Admiranda et pené inimitabilis comparatio (saith Spond.); and yet in the explication of 

it, he thinks all superfluous but three words, éAly@ &i xapy, exiguo in loco, leaving out other 
words more expressive, with his old rule, uno pede, &c. 


This simile is exactly twice as long as the original (x11. 421-424), and it is 
hard to see what Spondanus (or rather, Divus) had left out in the “ex- 
plication of it.”” The comparison lay in the narrow space of land which 
was being contended for, but the phrases which Chapman amplifies or 
adds indicate that he wanted the reader to be sure to see how strife was 
involved in both parts of the figure: the Lycians and Greeks being equally 
“greedy” to possess that “passing little ground.” So this is the aspect of 
the comparison which he chooses to emphasize, even though Homer, and 
of course the literal translator, has left it implicit. 

He does this kind of thing frequently and the passages in which he does 
are both interesting and eloquent, for he felt in his translation of Homer’s 
similes an artistic challenge which it delighted him to meet. See through 
the italicizings in the following passage how he amplifies Homer’s de- 
scriptive touch of the fen in which the poplar grew in such a way that it 
becomes a fundamental part of both halves of the simile. Ajax has just 
smitten Simoeisius. 


And as a poplar shot aloft, sét by a river side, 

In moist edge of a mighty fen, his head in curls implied, 

But all his body plain and smooth, to which a wheelwright puts 
The sharp edge of his shining axe, and his soft timber cuts 
From his innative root, in hope to hew out of his bole 

The fell’ffs, or out-parts of a wheel, that compass in the whole, 

To serve some goodly chariot; but, being big and sad, 
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And to be hal’d home through the bogs, the useful hope he had 
Sticks there, and there the goodly plant lies withring out his grace: 
So lay, by Jove-bred Ajax’ hand, Anthemion’s forward race, 
Nor could through that vast fen of toils be drawn to serve the ends 
Intended by his body’s powers, nor cheer his aged friends. 

(tv. 520-531) 


“In such fashion did heaven-sprung Aias slay Simoeisius son of Anthe- 
mion,”’ says Homer in concluding the simile (1v. 482-489), but Chapman 
makes sure we remember that fen, which he would have said Homer 
meant to compare to the toils of battle. 

So Chapman works his way through the similes of Homer amplifying 
many of them in such a way as to bring out all the possible implications 
to be found in the “explication” of the simile, and amplifying the “‘appli- 
cations” in order to catch up the implications stated in the first half. 
Once he admits in a note (xvi. 184) that “The further application of this 
simile is left out by mischance,”’ but a conference of his lines with the 
original will show that he has agreeably supplied it.2* Though he would 
have been the first to lay the charge squarely on the shoulders of the un- 
perceptive reader, it is evident that he felt a kind of unbalance in Ho- 
mer’s similes, which he felt called upon both to remedy and to defend. For 
the very reason that he stopped over the similes and put so much care 
into the translation of them, they remain, if not the most faithful, at 
least among the most eloquent and attractive features of his work. 

But Chapman has a way of catching up on himself. Where at one time 
he has slowed down, and added, at another he takes a hasty sprint for- 
ward. Sometimes he tires of the similes altogether and recklessly omits 
them; thus, we miss the figure of the stalled horse in xv, the mountain- 
bred lion in xvi1, and the ox in the same book, besides a few more short 
passages here and there. For instance in Book xxi he seems to tire of the 
wounded Artemis once he has got her back to Olympus “‘her incorrupted 
veil Trembling about her,” and leaves her there without translating her 


2 With xv. 184-189 compare Homer 219-221. 
Compare also xr 424432 Chapman with 432-438 Homer.* 


xv =: 78-83 80-83 
xv 374-380 410-413 
xv1 205-212 212-214 
364-376 384-393 
xvm 44-52 53-60 
335-344 389-396* 
587-593 674-680 
xix 340-346 350-354 
360-365 375-380 


* See particularly Chapman’s cummentaries on these passages. 
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brief conversation with Zeus, in order to get back to the main action on 
the Trojan plain. There seems to be no consistent plan behind his omis- 
sions, just impatience. 

Another, less obvious, means of gaining speed is the change from di- 
rect to indirect discourse. What he loses dramatically in this way he prob- 
ably felt he made up by avoiding the necessity for setting the stage. He 
easily tires of the simple “‘thus spake” and will have no traffic with the 
formula of ‘“‘winged words”’; so simply to fall back into indirect discourse 
spares him the effort of working up a preparation. I find thirty-seven 
passages in the J/iads in which he has made this change, most of them 
where the discourse in Homer ran only to a few lines. 

These means of acceleration are apparent only to one who has the 
Homeric text in hand. One does not, however, have to keep an eye on the 
Greek to become aware of Chapman’s efforts to lend an increased liveli- 
ness or vigor to certain passages. Many of the passages which a reader 
would be likely to quote as characteristic of Chapman at his best: Chap- 
man the lively, the vigorous, if often the rugged, are passages in which 
he has heightened the emphasis in Homer, and in which we receive a kind 
of compensation for the loss of nobility in style through a certain fervor of 
movement. 

This fervor is most often gained through a happy and lavish use of ac- 
tive verbs. In passages of excited action, he not only chooses the most 
vivid English verb he can think of to represent Homer’s, but also often 
adds an extra dash by piling one strong verb on another. This habit is 
well illustrated by three similes which follow close on each other in the 
Eleventh Book. 


Thus as a dog-given hunter sets upon a brace of boars 
His white-tooth’d hounds, puffs, shouts, breathes terms, and on his emprese pours 
All his wild art to make them pinch; so Hector urg’d his host 
To charge the Greeks, and, he himself most bold and active most, 
He brake into the heat of fight, as when a tempest raves, 
Stoops from the clouds, and all on heaps doth cuff the purple waves, 
(x1. 256-261)” 


And a few lines farther on: 
As when the hollow flood of air in Zephyr’s cheeks doth swell, 
And sparseth all the gather’d clouds white Notus’ power did draw, 
Wraps waves in waves, hurls up the froth beat with a vehement flaw; 


So were the common soldiers wrackt in troops by Hector’s hand. 
(x1. 267-270)" 


In these three similes the many verbs of the original Greek are repre- 


2 x1. 292-298. % x1. 305-309. 
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sented with English verbs of extraordinary liveliness, and in the first 
simile a string of violent verbs is thrown into the bargain in an effort to 
convey the full violence of the scene. Moreover, in the first simile, we 
have a whole “brace of boars” instead of a single boar, though the lion 
is omitted, probably through sheer impatience to get on with the activity 
of the scene. Such examples could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

The effect at its liveliest and best, of this full play of active verbs is 
seen in a vivid description of an earthquake in the Twentieth Book. 


Beneath them Neptune tost the earth; the mountains round about 
Bow’d with affright and shook their heads; Jove’s hill the earthquake felt, 
(Steep Ida) trembling at her roots, and all her fountains spilt, 
Their brows all crannied; Troy did nod; the Grecian navy plaid 
As on the sea; th’Infernall King, that all things frays, was fraid, 
And leapt affrighted from his throne, cried out, lest over him 
Neptune should rend in two the earth, and so his house, so dim, 
So loathsome, filthy, and abhorr’d of all the Gods beside, 
Should open both to Gods and men. Thus all things shook and cried, 
When this black battell of the Gods was joining, 

(xx. 58-67) 


In this description, though the details of Homer’s scene are preserved 
pretty well intact and the earthquake is neither more nor less terrible, it 
is—shall we say—somewhat more frantic. Excluding participial forms, 
there are fifteen verbs in the ten lines of this passage as compared to the 
nine in the corresponding ten lines of Homer.™ Since in this description 
Chapman has succeeded in making the number of his fourteeners exactly 
correspond with the number of the original hexameters, it is a particu- 
larly good place to observe the way in which he manages to fit in the ad- 
ditional verbs. 

There are a few more tricks of style by which he occasionally steps up 
the excitement of a passage. One is to put commands or cries which were 
originally in indirect discourse into direct. He gains in this way a dra- 
matic immediacy. “The king still cried, ‘Pursue! Pursue’!” (x1, 154); 
“Call’d ‘Rhesus! Rhesus!’ but in vain; then still, ‘Arm! Arm!’ he cried.” 
(x. 444); “out he cried: ‘Deiphobus, another lance’.” (xx1r. 256-257). Or 
again, he may turn affirmative statements into queries,” in order to effect 
a greater immediacy of excitement. 

Like Stanyhurst, only a good deal more successfully, Chapman was 
particularly prone to play up sound effects: sometimes through asso- 
nance, sometimes through additional verbs. Typical effects can be read in 
the following brief passages wherein his additions are again noted. 


™* Compare xx. 57-66. % As: xxm. 171-175 and xxm. 61-62. 
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And then, as in a sounding vale, near neighbour to a hill, 
Wood-fellers make a far-heard noise, with chopping, chopping still, 
And laying on, on blocks and trees; so they on men laid load, 
And beat like noises into air, both as they strook and trod. 
(xvi. 586-589) 
He by his side did fall, 
And his man-slaughtering hands impos’d into his oft-kist breast, 
Sighs blew up sighs; and lion-like, grac’t with a goodly crest, 
That in his absence being robb’d by hunters of his whelps, 
Returns to his so desolate den, and, for his wanted helps, 
Beholding his unlookt-for wants, flies roaring back again, 
Hunts the sly hunter, many a vale resounding his disdain. 
(xvi. 279-285) 


and then calm Peace 
Turn’d back the rough Winds to their homes; the Thracian billow rings 
Their high retreat, ruffled with cuffs of their triumphant wings. 
(xxi. 206-208) 


All three will be granted vigorous passages, though aiming at a more 
“imitative” effect than their originals.” 

These selections are representative of the rhetorical devices in Chap- 
man’s free and periphrastic translation. In innumerable notes and glosses 
he hotly defends his right to use the “free grace” of his natural dialect: 
sometimes by resort to scholarly authority and mistaken references to 
Scapula’s definitions, sometimes by resort to his own mystic understand- 
ing of Homer. Whatever the explanation, the stylistic eccentricities here 
noted compose the veil of language which is dropped between the 
Homeric poems and the English renaissance versions of George Chapman. 

PHYLLIS BROOKS BARTLETT 

Russell Sage College 


* Cf. Homer, xvt. 633-635; xvi. 317-322; xxm. 228-230. 

















XXXIX 
DONNE AND THE COUPLET 


And I must confesse that to mine owne eare those continuall cadences of couplets used in long 
and continued Poemes are verie tyresome and unpleasing, by reason that still, me thinks, they 
run on with a sound of one nature, and a kind of certaintie which stuffs the delight rather then 
intertaines it. Daniel! 


He said to the King his master M. G. Buchanan had corrupted his eare when young & learned 
him to sing Verses, when he sould have read them. Jonson? 


HE early Elizabethan conception of a line of poetry is best illus- 

trated by Puttenham, who compares it to a day’s journey in which 
the traveler rests twice, at noon and at night.* The end-stopped line 
which results from this conception gives increased importance to the 
rime; indeed, Puttenham considers it the equivalent of classical ‘“cur- 
rantnesse”’ of foot, which “passed the whole verse throughout, whereas 
our concordes keepe but the latter end of every verse.” Rime is even 
placed above meter: “‘your concordes containe the chief part of Musicke 
in your meetre.’* The preference is clearly for rich heavy rimes, with an 
echo. For this reason monosyllables are most desirable; since “‘in them, if 
they finish the verse, resteth the shrill accent of necessitie, and so doth 
it not in the last of every bissilable, nor of every polisillable word.’ Rime 
is not merely good or bad; it has its own decorum: some words and fig- 
ures are suitable for one style but not for others, and the same is true of 
“concord and measure.’”* Thus rimes which fall on the last syllable are 
“sweetest and most commendable”’; those falling on the penultimate syl- 
lable are “more light and not so pleasant”; and those upon the antepenul- 
timate syllable are ‘‘most unpleasant of all, because they make your 
meeter to light and triviall, and are fitter for the Epigrammatist or 
Comicall Poet.”’ Light endings are for light verse; even Daniel seems to 


A Defence of Rhyme: Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Smith (Oxford, 1904), 
11, 382. 

2 Conversations with Drummond: the Works, ed. Herford and Simpson (Oxford, 1925), 
1, 148. 3 Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 78. 

‘4 Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 80-81, 86. Puttenham is heartily contemptuous of the 
rabble who have “their eares so attentive to the matter, and their eyes upon the shewes of 
the stage, that they take little heede to the cunning of the rime.”’ 

5 Tbid., 1, 80. Of course Spenser uses polysyllabic rime-words, and Harington prefers 
them, declaring that they are sweeter than monosyllabic rimes (A Briefe A pologie of Poetrie; 
Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 221). But it is not the sweetness that Puttenham is worrying 
about; it is the possible lightness at the end of the line. 

6 Tbid., 11, 159. 7 Ibid., 1, 84. 
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agree with this opinion when he says that feminine rimes are “‘fittest for 
Ditties.””* 

In the verse of Spenser and the sonneteers rimes are usually rich, full, 
and often conclusive—observing the decorum of high style. But it is this 
extravagant constant use of elevated style, especially for subjects raised 
above their worth, that Donne, by his own manner of writing, is revolting 
against. And in this revolt he abandons the prevailing diction, imagery, 
and, to a considerable extent, the style of riming. It is matter over man- 
ner, and the ornamental qualities of rime must be made less important; 
not be allowed to ring and re-echo in full melodious tones and overtones, 
but made to serve a practical function in a new technique of the couplet. 

The strict rule of Puttenham was that rime should be “‘true, cleare, and 
audible . . . and not darke or wrenched.””® But this clarity, and the per- 
petual end-stopped line, made no provision for avoiding monotonous 
repetition. This problem evidently did not exist for Puttenham, who cau- 
tioned against placing rimes too far apart, lest the ear “loose the tune and 
be defrauded of his delight.’”° However, with the growth of flexibility in 
dramatic blank verse and in the lyric, it was only natural that some ears 
should wish to avoid too much regularity in the heroic couplet. Daniel’s 
criticism, quoted at the head of this article, probably represents a wide- 
spread change in taste. As a remedy he proposes enjambement, which we 
shall discuss later, and cross-rime, “to avoyde this over-glutting the eare 
with that alwayes certaine and full incounter of Ryme.’’" That Daniel’s 
remarks should have been made in a defense of rime iends all the more 
weight to his criticism. 

Yet Puttenham and Daniel both agree in condemning one device for 
rime-variation, matching a feminine rime with a masculine.” This is the 
part of Donne’s technique which we are now to examine. Apparently this 


8 Tbid., 1, 383. “J. D.,’’ who in his preface to Joshua Poole’s The English Parnassus bor- 
rows extensively from Daniel’s Defence, also echoes this opinion: “avoid faeminine rhythms 
such as charity and parity . . . which in a verse of ten syllables or Heroick, speaks a certain 
flatnes derogatory from the Majesty thereof: and if any where they may be allowed, it is 
in Ditties and Sonnets; and there hardly, Poesie being now arrived to such purity and per- 
fection’”’ (1677 edition, sig. 6a, verso). ® Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11, 79. 

10 Tbid., 11, 86. Puttenham’s contempt for feminine rimes is in part explained by his 
concern that the ear obtain its full rich measure of “delight”: “for that the sharpe accent 
falles upon the penultima or last save one sillable of the verse, which doth so drowne the 
last, as he seemeth to passe away in maner unpronounced” (11, 74). 

U Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 382. 

® According to Puttenham, ‘This cadence is the fal of a verse in every last word with a 
certaine tunable sound, which, being matched with another of like sound, do make a 
concord ... accent .. . is chiefe cause of the cadence” (1m, 83). And Daniel asks, “Againe, 
who knowes not that we can not kindely answere a feminine number with a masculine 
Ryme”’ (1, 379)? “J.D.,”’ in the preface to Joshua Poole’s The English Parnassus, echoes 
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special practice, if at all observed, has been considered as an unpleasant 
characteristic of Donne’s rough careless art, and therefore to be ignored 
by contemptuous critics, and overlooked by admirers. M. Legouis has 
made the only attempt at analysis, and that is based on insufficient data. 
In commenting upon the lines," 


First sweare by thy best love in earnest 
(1, 145, 13) 
Deigne with a nod, thy courtesie to answer 
(1, 145, 20) 


he expresses the opinion that in both instances “Donne probably wanted 
his readers to shift the stress to the last syllable’’: ‘‘I think it far more 
likely that Donne offered violence here to the language than to the metri- 
cal design.’ This opinion, based on intuition, is hardly so convincing as 
the many examples of Donne’s systematic “violence” to the metrical de- 
sign. But once having been expressed, it is accorded the dignity and 
weight of a precedent to be applied to another case: 


The sinewes of a cities mistique bodie 
(1, 145, 8) 


Of this Legouis says that the fifth foot ‘defies slurring”; “for ‘bodie’ is 
stressed on the second syllable to rhyme with ‘tie,’ as elsewhere ‘earnest’ 
rhymes with ‘best,’ and ‘answer’ with ‘Courtier’.’”"® 

Legouis’ opinion is insubstantial evidence, especially since he mocks 
Melton for thinking that “‘daughters,” “waters,” and “‘vanquish”’ are ac- 
cented on the second syllable in Milton.’* It must be admitted that there 
is no statement by an Elizabethan prosodist that would indicate the rim- 
ing of masculine and feminine endings was tolerable.” But, with the sole 
exception of Campion’s inconclusive references to the “Iambick licenti- 





Daniel in this opinion as in others. He quotes Daniel’s examples even, as he also does to illus- 
trate the effect of trochees in an iambic line (1677 edition, sig. a5 verso and a6). 

13 All references to Donne’s verse are to Grierson’s two-volume edition (Oxford, 1912); the 
references are to volume, page, and line, respectively. When illustrations are not from the 
Satires, the title is given; otherwise, not. 

14 Donne the Craftsman (Paris, 1928), p. 86. 

6 Tbid., p. 87. In The Extasie, a poem which Legouis appears to have spent some time on, 
“body’’ occurs several times, always stressed on the first syllable. And in The Litanie we 
find: ‘Thou in thy scatter’d mystique body wouldst”’ (1, 341, 85). 

6 P, 87. 

17 Puttenham recognizes with disapproval “wrong ranging the accent” and change of 
spelling, “which be commonly misused and strained to make rime” (“Of Ornament,” 
Chapter x1: ed. Willcock and Walker, 1936, p. 162). To him, as to M. Legouis, it would be 
more conceivable that a poet intended to distort his pronunciation than that he took a 
liberty with his meter. 
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ate,’”!* there is hardly an admission that such a thing as stress-shift ex- 
isted in contemporary verse. Puttenham seems to have genuine admira- 
tion for Wyatt, yet he never takes cognizance of Wyatt’s unconventional 
riming. In one experiment, used often enough to be considered a part of 
his technique, masculine endings are rimed with feminine, as in the fol- 
lowing: 

Ye that in love find luck and swete abundance 


Let me in bed lye, dreamying of mischance.'® 
So chanceth me, that every passion 
Whereby, if that I laugh at any season. 

Let me remember my missehappes unhappy. 
That me betide in May most commonly. 


Still another experiment is the riming of only the weak syllables: 


What webbes there he hath wrought, well he perceaveth 
Wherby then with him self on love he playneth.”° 


But we need concern ourselves with neither contemporary theory nor 
practise; Donne’s practise, when we examine all the evidence, is plain 
enough. First, there is the riming of masculine and feminine endings, ex- 
amples of which are distributed throughout all his poetry: 


, , , > 
Though use make you apt to kill mee, 
-— 2 


Let not to that, selfe murder added bee 
The Flea, 1, 41, 16-17 
the Hold and Wast 
x -f xX 
With a salt dropsie clog’d, and all our tacklings 
x , 


Snapping, like too-high-stretched treble strings 


The Storme, t, 177, 55-56 
x 2 


Or let mee creepe to some dread Conjurer, 
eee 


That with phantastique schemes fils full much paper 
Elegy x1, 1, 98, 59-60 
a ae 


Wisheth himselfe delivered from prison; 
x? 


But damn’d and hal’d to execution 
Holy Sonnet tv, 1, 323, 6-7 


18 Elizabethan Critical Essays, u, 334-338. 
19 Tottel’s Miscellany, ed. Hyder E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1928), pp. 35-36. 
% Tottel’s Miscellany, p. 39. 
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x ” 
Yet such are thy laws, that men argue yet 
ee ie a Bee ees aes 
noes doth: but all-healing grace and spirit 
Holy Soomat XVI, 1, 329, 9, 11 


, ae x 
Ran from teint with such or more hast, then a 
x 2x 


Who feares more actions, doth make from prison 
i. 164, 153-54) 
, 2x 


Making den confesse not only sactall 
x? 


Great staines and holes in them; but veniall 
(1, 166, 201-02) 
, , , ae , x 


Are made preyes? O worse then dust, or wormes meat, 
, , 4 xX x , x - 


For they do eate you now, whose selves wormes shall eate 
(1, 169, 21-22) 





Riming of only the weak syllables almost never occurs, but two exam- 
ples may be noted: 


Daily bread would be 
7 4 7 Yd x KX AX 
Scarce to Kings; 4 ’tis. Would it not anger 
x *xXX 2 *X 2X 


A Stoicke, a coma yeaa Martyr (1, 170, 63-64) 


ot © mm ae 
Thou weil for minies and for all hast paper 
sx 
Nest to cloath all the great Carricks Pepper 
(1, 171, 84-85) 


Donne’s chief prosodic innovation is the frequent use of stress-shift in 
the fifth foot; and this provides a feminine rime which is invariably 
matched with a masculine. Examples are numerous and may be drawn 
from every ote of the comer: 

x ? 4 7x 


Afflict thee, a at thy lives last moment 
x 2 


May thyne swolne sinnes themselves to thee present 
Elegy x1, 1, 99, 109-110 
or mollifie 


2 x 
It with thy teares, or sweat, or blood; nothing 
x 2 


Is worth our travaile, griefe, or perishing 
The First | ep-srsyate 1, 244, 431-432 


Natures great master-peece, an Elephant, 
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2x 
The onely harmlesse great thing; the giant 
The Progresse of the Soule, 1, 310, 381-382 
ae 


Hee keepes, and gives to me his deaths conquest. 
x 


, 
This Lambe, whose death, with life the world hath blest 
Holy Sonnet xvi, 1, 329, 4-5 
, x 
As though all thy companions should make thee— 


xs 
Jointures, and marry thy deare company 


(1, 146, 35-36) 


One would not expect Legouis to notice the feminine rime in the last ex- 
ample quoted above, but in the one which follows—also from Satire I, 
which he analyzes—it is even more audible than the eleven syllables 
which he refuses to hear: 


Mans Sot blest state was naked, when ra sinne 


i ie. , 7x P x 
Hee oe that, yet hee was cloath’d but in beasts skin 
(1, 146, 45-46) 
x? 


Kinde pitty chokes my spleene; brave scorn forbids 
? ne Fe 
Those ena to issue which swell my eye-lids 
(1, 154, 1-2) 
* x 
So ) perish Soules, which more chuse mens unjust 
rd x 7 
Sones from God claym’d, then God himselfe to trust 


(1, 158, 109-110) 
x id 


Art can deceive, or hunger force my tast, 
, 


, , sx ’ 
But Pedants motley tongue, souldiers bumbast 
(1, 160, 39-40) 


v4 


x 
No more can Princes courts, tough these be few 
oan fax 


Better pictures of vice, sonels hal aon 
(1, 161, 71-72) 
Low feare 
x , 
Becomes the guiltie, not the accuser; Then 


z, xX 
Shall I, nones slave, of high borne, or rais’d men 
(1, 164, 161-162) 
oe & Fk 
Had all the annie held, now the second 
Time made ready, that day, in flocks, are found 


(1, 165, 177-178) 
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oe 
Call a rough carelessenesse, good fashion; 
- 


x a xX 
Whose cloak his spurres / teare; / whom he spits on 
He cares not (1, 167, 221-222) 


Even if we were not aware of the frequency of stress-shift, or of the 
Elizabethan injunctions against distorting the accent for the sake of the 
rime, Donne’s cultivation of a natural manner of colloquial speech wou! 
hardly be compatible with the amateur artificiality of forced rime. It is 
part of his purpose to secure variety by evading the full return of the 
rime-sound, and in this aim he is by no means unique among poets. Ever 
runover lines may not provide enough variety in a long poem in couplets 
as young Keats confesses by his experiments in Endymion :™ 


? , - - 4 xX 
Young companies nimbly began dancing 


To the swift treble pipe, and humming string 


(1, 313-314) 
4 xX 


Guarding his forehead with her round elbow 
x - 


From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
(1, 416-417) 


But it is more than a desire for variety which is responsible for Donne’: 
developing a new rime-technique. It is a taste for strong austere music 
that leads him to avoid the full sensuous melody of certain rimes.” This 
he accomplishes by choosing rime-words without overtones; by riming 
masculine and feminine endings, mostly through introducing stress-shift 
or stress-shift by attraction in the fifth foot; and above all by his cul- 
tivation of runover lines. The technique is an involved one, and cannot 
properly be appreciated without understanding the functions of the run- 
over line. This we shall now attempt to do. 


*_ + * * * 


One may observe in Donne certain mechanical devices for making the 
rhythm flow from one line to another. Some of these he apparently de- 
veloped by himself, or from his experience with the stanza; others he 
learned from the dramatic blank verse of Marlowe and his followers in the 
drama. For instance, there is the trick, first perfected by Marlowe, of 
ending a line with a polysyllabic word in order to lighten the last foot 
Donne usually prefers to lighten the ending by other methods, but he by 

2 Keats also rimes, without stress-shift, “fish” and “purplish’”’ (Endymion, 1, 110-111). 

= The riming by assonance in some modern poetry is probably a symptom of this same 
taste. So too the riming of masculine and feminine endings, and only the weak endings. 
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no means ignores the example of the dramatists, as a few lines will dem- 


onstrate: 





And till our Soules be unapparrelled > 
Of bodies 
(1, 146, 43) 
My precious Soule began, the wretchednesse > 
Of suiters 
(1, 164, 156) 
When supplications > 
We send to God 
(1, 170, 59) 
Oh, ne’r may > 
Faire lawes white reverend name be strumpeted, > 
To warrant thefts: she is established 
Recorder to Destiny (1, 170, 69-70) 
and now hungerly > 
Beg’st right (1, 171, 81) 


More often, however, Donne places the cesura near the end of his line, 
where the start of a new rhythm, propelled by grammatical or rhetorical 
sense, will carry over: 


By drawing forth heavens Scheme // tell certainly ~ 
What fashioned hats, or ruffes, or suits // next yeare— 
Our subtile-witted antique youths will weare. 


(1, 147, 60-62 
to be 
Then humble to her is idolatrie (1, 158, 101-102 
And I seelily— 
Said (1, 160, 53-54) 
and thrise— 
Colder then Salamanders, // like divine— 
Children in th’oven (1, 155, 22-24) 


This technique, when coupled with an extreme weakening of the last 
foot, apparently anticipates by several years the familiar style of Jacob- 
ean blank verse: 


And whispered by Jesu, so often, that a— 
Pursevant would have ravish’d him away 

(1, 166, 215-216) 

I 

Thinke he which made your waxen garden, and— 
Transported it from Italy to stand— 
With us, at London, flouts our Presence, for—~ 
Just such gay painted things, which no sappe, nor— 
Tast have in them, ours are (1, 165, 168-173) 
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x A” 


Call a rough carelessenesse, good fashion; 
- x wx 
Whose cloak his spurres / teare; / whom he spits on 


He cares not (1, 167, 221-222) 


Even if we were not aware of the frequency of stress-shift, or of the 
Elizabethan injunctions against distorting the accent for the sake of the 
rime, Donne’s cultivation of a natural manner of colloquial speech would 
hardly be compatible with the amateur artificiality of forced rime. It is 
part of his purpose to secure variety by evading the full return of the 
rime-sound, and in this aim he is by no means unique among poets. Even 
runover lines may not provide enough variety in a long poem in couplets, 
as young Keats confesses by his experiments in Endymion :*! 


4 yd 2 rd A xX 
Young companies nimbly began dancing 


To the swift treble pipe, and humming string 
(1, 313-314) 


- x 
Guarding his forehead with her round elbow 


_. -# 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
(1, 416-417) 


But it is more than a desire for variety which is responsible for Donne’s 
developing a new rime-technique. It is a taste for strong austere music 
that leads him to avoid the full sensuous melody of certain rimes.” This 
he accomplishes by choosing rime-words without overtones; by riming 
masculine and feminine endings, mostly through introducing stress-shift 
or stress-shift by attraction in the fifth foot; and above all by his cul- 
tivation of runover lines. The technique is an involved one, and cannot 
properly be appreciated without understanding the functions of the run- 
over line. This we shall now attempt to do. 


* * * * * 


One may observe in Donne certain mechanical devices for making the 
rhythm flow from one line to another. Some of these he apparently de- 
veloped by himself, or from his experience with the stanza; others he 
learned from the dramatic blank verse of Marlowe and his followers in the 
drama. For instance, there is the trick, first perfected by Marlowe, of 
ending a line with a polysyllabic word in order to lighten the last foot. 
Donne usually prefers to lighten the ending by other methods, but he by 

% Keats also rimes, without stress-shift, “fish” and “purplish” (Endymion, 11, 110-111). 

2 The riming by assonance in some modern poetry is probably a symptom of this same 

taste. So too the riming of masculine and feminine endings, and only the weak endings. 
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no means ignores the example of the dramatists, as a few lines will dem- 


onstrate: 





And till our Soules be unapparrelled > 


Of bodies 
(1, 146, 43) 
My precious Soule began, the wretchednesse— 
Of suiters 
(1, 164, 156) 
When supplications > 
We send to God 


(1, 170, 59) 
Oh, ne’r may—> 
Faire lawes white reverend name be strumpeted, > 
To warrant thefts: she is established > 
Recorder to Destiny (1, 170, 69-70) 
and now hungerly > 
Beg’st right (1, 171, 81) 


> More often, however, Donne places the cesura near the end of his line, 
where the start of a new rhythm, propelled by grammatical or rhetorical 
sense, will carry over: 


By drawing forth heavens Scheme // tell certainly 
What fashioned hats, or ruffes, or suits // next yeare-» 
Our subtile-witted antique youths will weare. 
(1, 147, 60-62) 
to be 
Then humble to her is idolatrie (1, 158, 101-102) 
And I seelily— 


Said (1, 160, 53-54) 
and thrise— 

Colder then Salamanders, // like divine 

Children in th’oven (1, 155, 22-24) 


This technique, when coupled with an extreme weakening of the last 
foot, apparently anticipates by several years the familiar style of Jacob- 
ean blank verse: 


And whispered by Jesu, so often, that a— 
Pursevant would have ravish’d him away 

(1, 166, 215-216) 

I 

Thinke he which made your waxen garden, and— 
Transported it from Italy to stand— 
With us, at London, flouts our Presence, for 
Just such gay painted things, which no sappe, nor— 
Tast have in them, ours are (1, 165, 168-173) 
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Stress-shifts are skilfully used to speed up the rhythm, and if they oc- 
cur as late as the third foot, the two unstressed syllables coming together 
may provide enough impetus to carry the rhythm over the line: 


, , , a tee , 
Sooner may one guesse, who shall beare away > 
The Infanta (1, 147, 57) 

4 4 7 XxX x 7 7 


Prove the world a man, in which, officers 
Are ae dovensing eam &, ans, 17) 


, 
oO ont that thy ad should eeniiee~- 
Esops fables (1, 171, 88) 


Stress-shift in the fourth foot has increased impetus: 
Re ae wat ole 
Yet wont to Court; But as Glaze which did goe— 


, , we | 
To’a Masse i in jest, catch’d, was faine to disburse 
The hundred markes (1, 159, 8-10) 

a - 7 7 x x 7 


So much as at Rome would serve to have throwne— 
Ten Cardinalls into the Inquisition 
(1, 166, 213-214) 


And stress-shift in the fifth foot, especially by attraction, has the strong- 
est momentum of all: 


, ™& 
As though all thy companions should make thee 
Jointures > 146, p ae 


Had all the morning held, me the saeaaice 
, 


Time made sil, Gat he (1, 165, 177-178) 
, pm 
Making them oti not aa mortall— 
’ Great staines and holes in them 
(1, 166, 201-202) 
2» xX PX 
By having leave to serve, am most richly 


For service paid (1, 169, 32-33) 


When a stress-shift in the fifth foot is followed by a stress-shift in the 
first foot of the succeeding line, as in the first and second examples above, 
we have the unusual effect of a runover which does not run, or skip, or 
swoop, but marches with steady emphasis.* But the more customary ef- 


% Cf. Milton’s Samson Agonistes: 
2x 
Come this way utee~ 
7X A 
Like a stately shi, ween 
7 xX 47 XxX x xX 7X 
O, how comely it is, and “a reviving— 
rR FPA KR Y a 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed (1268-69) 
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fect in Donne is that of the third and fourth examples, the bringing of 
two unstressed syllables into close proximity, at the end of one line and at 
the beginning of the next.™ This same effect is also accomplished by be- 
ginning a line with two light syllables: 


Dar’st thou ayd mutinous Dutch, and dar’st thou lay > 
a er Sa 


Thee in ships woodden Sepulchers 
(1, 155, 17-18) 
ee By oS 3 


But having left their roots, and themselves given 
x xX , , 
To the streames tyrannous rage 
(1, 158, 105-106) 


I must pay mine, and my forefathers sinne—» 
x x 2 


To the last farthing (1, 164, 138-139) 


This same rapidity at the beginning of a line may be produced by an ex- 
tra syllable: 


He tries to bring 
a oe: 
Me to pay / a fine to scape his torturing 


(1, 164, 141-142) 
(Xx) 7 XxX A 
fe prone to all ill, and of good as sane 
ie 
full, as proud, / as lustfull, and as much in debt 


(1, 159, 13-14) 
x o- = 
The mony which you sweat, and sweare for, is gon—> 


xx? 
Into o/ther hands (1, 169, 40-41) 


These—and the momentum provided by grammatical and rhetorical 
sense—are the principal devices for causing runover lines. But let us now 
examine other characteristics of Donne’s style before attempting to piece 
these together for their wider significance.* 


It is clear that, whatever the ultimate cause, Donne’s taste for sound 
is not the same as that of certain of his contemporaries and predecessors. 
This divergence in taste is by no means unusual in the history of art; 
sometimes it occurs even in the same artist during different periods of his 


™“ This combination of feminine ending and runover is another device familiar in the 
relaxing—or as some say, “‘disintegrating’’—Jacobean blank verse: cf. The Tempest, v, i, 
195-196; The Winter’s Tale, 1, ii, 424-426, 444-445, 455-456, 458-460. 

* Before leaving this section I should say a word about the scansions I have used. They 
are not entirely arbitrary, as some of them may perhaps seem; but are based on a prosody 
of Donne’s verse, for which I have gathered and analyzed the materials. I publish these 
scansions, though I cannot defend them here, because there has been an almost complete 
silence on the important subject of how—not generally, but specifically—individual lines 
in Donne should be read. 
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career. In literature one thinks immediately of Horace, who put aside his 
lyric measures to write the verse of his maturity in the unsensuous low- 
pitched music of the Sermones and Epistolae. Or to come closer to Donne’s 
own age, one thinks of Lipsius and Muretus, who achieved fame as the 
masters of the full harmonious Ciceronian style only to turn to the bare 
metallic manner of Silver-Latin prose. Even in Spenser, the master of 
Elizabethan melody, one may observe a certain change in taste during 
the composition of the Faery Queene. There is a marked toning down of 
color in the later books,” the rich purple patches appear to fade gradually 
from the pages, and the full sensuous harmonies of Books 1 and 1 become 
the sweet, simple, pastoral music of Book v1. 

The luxurious musical beauty that one most often associates with 
Spenser charms the senses. It can succeed in putting the mind into a sort 
of trance, in which the emotional connotations of words and rhythms 
produce in the imagination nothing more energetic than dreams. No in- 
trusion is allowed to disturb the reader; the metrical pattern is modulated 
gently, always with a gradual rocking and swaying sort of motion that 
is calculated to lull the senses. But what has Donne to do with rocking 
the reader to sleep? He is far more concerned with shocking him out of 
his normal lethargy. Every time his rhythm swerves sharply from the 
pattern, the effect is that of a bell-buoy which rings its warning when the 
waves are high enough to move it strongly. To the over-nice ear this is 
repellent, for such an ear cannot enjoy the vigorous music that shocks 
and stimulates, and gives the kind of pleasure to the mind that a spray 
of cold water gives to the body. 

But this delight in explosive vigor, though especially important in the 
Satires, is only part of Donne’s taste in sound. There is what one may re- 
fer to as the pitch of Donne’s verse, that familiar low-flying melody of 
everyday speech: 

Now thou hast lov’d me one whole day, 
To morrow when thou leav’st, what wilt thou say? 
Womans constancy, 1, 9, 1-2 
If yet I have not all thy love, 
Deare, I shall never have it all 
Lovers infinitenesse, 1, 17, 1-2. 


In lines like these, so typical of Donne, the rhythms and subtle har- 
monies of colloquial prose avoid with nonchalant perfection the under- 
lying structure of the iambic pattern. The peculiar qualities of its loose 
monosyllabic flexibility and strength are opposed to the tense but deli- 


% See J. V. Fletcher, “Some Observations on the Changing Style of The Faerie Queene,” 
SP, xxx1 (1934), 152-159. 
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cate flowing of syllables in longer words of Latin and French origin.*” Not 
that Donne is unaware of the important secret of blending short words 
with long; this he often does, and very well. But it is the monosyllables 
that are predominant, that give the tone to the verse; and Donne reveals 
his taste time and again by stringing them together, for long stretches, in 
lyric of the highest pitch: 
O more then Moone, 
Draw not up seas to drowne me in thy spheare, 
Weepe me not dead, in thine armes, but forbeare 
To teach the sea, what it may doe too soone 
A Valediction: of weeping, 1, 39, 19-22. 


And his taste is even more evident in the low pitched but emphatic tones 
of the Satires: 


, Ea ee. 2 oe , 
Keepe the truth which thou host found; men do not stand 


In so ill case here, that God hath / with his hat / 
Sign’d Kings blanck-charters to kill whom they hate, 
4 7 rd 4 - 


Nor are they Vicars, but hangmen to Fate. 
2 7 7 7 x a. # 


Foole and wretch, wilt thou let thy Soule be tyed 


To mans lawes, by which she shall not be tryed 
2 2 
At the last day? Oh, will it then boot thee 


To say a Philip, or a Gregory, 
A Harry, or a Martin taught thee this. (1, 157, 89-97) 


Other characteristics of Donne’s taste, less important but nevertheless 
fundamental, may also be observed. For one thing, there is an evident 
pleasure in the strong music of verse in which the individual syllables are 
kept rigidly apart, by unyielding combinations of consonants, or by the 
emphatic rhythm of a series of stress-shifts. The passage from the Sa- 
tires, quoted above, contains several examples of this. But Donne’s prac- 
tise is by no means limited to the Satires, and illustrations are frequent 
in all the poetry, from the Songs and Sonets to the Divine Poems: 


Some that have deeper digg’d loves Myne than I 
Loves Alchymie, 1, 39, 1 

Send home my long strayd eyes to mee, 

Which (Oh) too long have dwelt on thee; 

Yet since there they have learn’d such ill 
The Message, 1, 43, 1-3 


#7 Gascoigne, no doubt recognizing the un-English daintiness of some mellifluous vocables, 
introduced patriotic considerations: “the more monasyllables that you use the truer 
Englishman you shall seeme’’ (Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 51). 
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po we Tey 
And if, re this, death abled, shall controule 


7 


Death, whom thy. death dun nor shall to mee 
x 


cx? 
Feare of first or last death, bring miserie 
Holy Sonnets, 1, 321, 5-7 


In contrast to this stiff inflexibility Donne often goes to the other ex- 
treme and cultivates pliable rhythms that sometimes border on loose- 
ness. This he does by employing many elisions, and some of these con- 
stantly threaten to become extra syllables. A part of this effect is also 
produced by the frequent combination of two unstressed syllables, either 
after a stress-shift or in a pyrrhic-spondee unit. And finally, there are the 
actual extra syllables which are attracted into the rhythm by these other 
devices: 


(x) 
So’ it pleas’d my destinie 
A(X)XX 27 
(Guilty of my sin of going,) to thinke me 
2 (x) 2 2X 4&4 XK 


As prone to all ill, and of good as forget- 
=. ae 


full, as proud, / as lustfull, and as much in debt 
(1, 159, 11-14) 


Still another characteristic which exerts an indisputable influence on 
Donne’s versification is a marked taste for trochaic rhythms.”® To this 
taste we may attribute Donne’s extraordinary use of stress-shift by at- 
traction. Most of the time these stress-shifts produce a steady metallic 
sort of melody, but they can also produce softer qualities, those of lyrical 
movement: 

a ee a 
oun I lov'd and dy’d; and am now become 


The Paradox, m2 70, 7 
, , , * x 
Onely let mee love none, no, not the linet 
Loves Usury, 1, 13, ae 
? , 2 XX) x ee 
Call us what you will, wee are made bal by love 
The Canonization, 1, - 19 


— x x , 
By all ra which want and | hath 
Elegy xvi: 1, 111, 8 


%8 For other examples, cf. 1, 157, 90; 1, 167, 240; 1, 169, 41; 1, 170, 56-58. 

29 The Songs and Sonets have many trochaic lines which recur at regular places in the 
stanza. For examples in the other poems of five-stress trochaic lines, cf. 1, 155, 33; 1, 165, 
176; 1, 166, 201; 1, 167, 238-239; 1, 169, 21; 1, 170, 63;1, 321, 6; 1, 329, 11. For a six-stress 
trochaic line, see 1, 171, 90. 
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One of the strangest and most beautiful couplets in English owes the 
mysterious and awed flow of its rhythm to an unbelievably bold use of 
stress-shift 3° 
4 x 7 
To walke in expectation, till from thence 

7 ae — - 7x 


Our greatest King call thee to his presence 
X~ Elegy xvt: 1, 112, 45-46. 


It is possible to point out other of these soft lyrical qualities; but 
though they are necessary for a complete picture of Donne’s style, they 
’ are really most significant in emphasizing the settled nature of his char- 
he | | acteristic taste. The qualities of sound that please his ear express with 
artistic fitness the thoughts and feelings of his verse, and in this perform 
the function intended for them. Naturally his taste in sound helps deter- 
mine what to him seems artistically fit. 


* * * * & 


If, working backwards from certain elements in Donne’s style, we 
study his characteristic attitude of mind, some of these stylistic traits 
appear almost inevitable. The precedence of matter over manner in 
Donne, though by no means so arbitrary as modern criticism would indi- 
cate, must nevertheless be accepted as an essential quality of his artistic 
expression. And if we examine this quality, not as an isolated phenome- 
non, but in its wider implications, we shall illustrate Donne’s style, and 
t- piece it together, as microscopic study alone cannot. 

} In Elizabethan criticism the traditional tendency was to emphasize 
the importance of matter. George Gascoigne, though echoing Horace, 
interpreted a true English attitude towards art by according “pleasant 
woordes” and “apt vocables’”’ only derivative significance. Invention is 
what counts: “grounde it upon some fine invention... that beyng 
founde, pleasant woordes will follow well inough and fast inough.’’* Sir 
Philip Sidney’s conception is much the same: “any understanding know- 
eth the skil of the Artificer standeth in that Idea or foreconceite of the 
work, and not in the work it selfe.’** Sidney’s disregard for ornament is 
not disapproval, however; for his real intention is to emphasize the in- 
trinsic difference between the true poet and the “‘many versifiers that 
neede never aunswere to the name of Poets.”* And the versification that 























Bie 2iiecde em 2 


* Something of the same effect may be seen in Elegy XI: 1, 99, 108-110 and in The 
First Anniversary, 1, 244, 430-432. 
e " Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 47-48. Cf. Horace, Ars Poetica, 311: “verbaque provisam 
: rem non invita sequentur.’’ 
s ® Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 157. 
* Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 160. 
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is so attractive an ornament of his own poetry was naturally beyond the 
reach of these poet-apes. 

But near the end of the century, when smooth harmonious versification 
became the rule rather than the exception, there were signs that the criti- 
cal indifference towards ornament was turning into declared hostility. 
Chapman expressed scorn for those who can “give a verse smooth feet,” 
though they “in nought else have tolerable merits.’”** And Daniel, evi- 
dently not satisfied with his talents for melody, asserted that “‘it is mat- 
ter that satisfies the iudicial . . . whilst seeking to please our eare, we en- 
thrall our iudgement; to delight an exterior sense, wee smoothe up a weak 
confused sense.’ Critics had by this time become tired of the superficial 
pleasures of smooth versification,* and many of them were finding bare 
strong-toned music more to their taste. Furthermore, an increasing dis- 
trust was being felt for the basic ornaments of verse. Rime, according to 
Campion, “‘inforceth a man oftentimes to abiure his matter and extend 
a short conceit beyond all bounds of arte.’’*? And Ben Jonson had the 
same objection to the quatrain and the sonnet, both of which have a 
tendency to tamper with the sense for the benefit of the sound.** Verses, 
Jonson told Drummond, stood by sense, without “either Colours or ac- 
cent,’’? 

We can hardly dissociate this elevation of sense above sound, matter 
over manner, from a parallel movement developing in the prose. During 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century the new anti-Ciceronian style 
of Muretus, Lipsius, and Montaigne was gaining inevitable momentum 
against the established cult of Cicero. The struggle, however, was not 
limited to competition between two prose styles. The development of this 
new style by Muretus, and its popularizing by Lipsius, seemed to provide 
the rising rationalism with an articulate voice.“ The Ciceronian empha- 


% Poems and Minor Translations (1875), p. 55. 

% Elizabethan Critical Essays, 1, 364; cf. 381. 

% It is interesting to contrast the attitude of Puttenham, who was more concerned 
about the externals of verse: cf. note 4. 

37 Elizabethan Critical Essays, 11, 331; cf. Nashe, Ibid., 1, 242; cf. Joseph Hall, on trans- 
lating Persius into English, in the ‘Postscript’ of Vergidemiarum. 

38 Conversations with Drummond, ed. Herford and Simpson, 1, 132. 

39 Tbid., 1, 143. 

© Professor Morris Croll interprets this movement so, and thinks that the unifying force 
was the renewed study of Silver-Age Latin, especially Seneca and Tacitus. In this litera- 
ture, says Croll, Muretus found “the single and significant word to express at the same time 
his poetical, his moral, and his literary philosophy” (‘‘Muret and the History of ‘Attic’ 
Prose,’’ PMLA, xxxrx, 293). Croll’s account, to be found in this and several other articles, 
is the best available. See also his “Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anticicéronien,”’ Revue du 
Seiziéme Siécdle, 1 (1914), 200-242; “ ‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” SP, 
xv (1921), 79-128; “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,”’ Schelling Anniversary 
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sis on form was challenged by the new emphasis on reality and individual 
experience. Ciceronians, Bacon said, search ‘‘more after the choiceness of 
the phrase, and the round and clean composition of the sentence, and the 
sweet falling of the clauses... than after the weight of the matter.’ 
The new style, however, deliberately broke up the symmetry of Cicero; 
using, either separately or in combination, a curt, compressed, pointed 
manner, or a loose, intimate, pliable style meant to reveal the workings 
of the mind. According to Bacon, such a style is likely to follow a time of 
oratorical luxury; and adapting a remark that Tacitus applied to Seneca, 
he says that this style “‘began not so long ago to prove itself adapted to 
the ears of our own time.” The curt and loose styles are not only adapted 
to the ears, as Professor Croll has pointed out: 


They represent two sides of the seventeenth-century mind: its sententiousness, 
its penetrating wit, its Stoic intensity, on the one hand, and its dislike for formal- 
ism, its roving and self-exploring curiosity, in brief, its skeptical tendency, on 
the other. And these two habits of mind are generally not separated one from the 
other; nor are they even always distinguishable. 


The influences that form a kind of prose adapted to the ears and mind 
of an age may also be expected to manifest themselves in the poetry of 
that age.“* This may best be illustrated if we turn for a moment to the 
Latin literature of the first century, which provided the necessary models, 
both in thought and style, for the anti-Ciceronian movement of the late 
sixteenth century. The prose of this period demonstrates impatience with 
the sensuous rhythms and symmetrical constructions perfected by Cic- 
ero; in contrast, it cultivates rhythms to suit the mood or impulse of the 
moment, and, by emphasis and point, tries to indicate that the matter is 
more important than the form. In the poetry between Horace and Pers- 
ius the tendency of Latin versification shifted in a similar way. To Horace 
the chief danger was not that poetry would become too facile, but that 
it would become too rough and unpolished.“ Ovid, who like Denham, 





Papers (New York, 1923), 117-150; “The Baroque Style in Prose,’’ Studies in English 
Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber (University of Minnesota Press, 1929), 427-456. 
See also George Williamson, “‘Senecan Style in the Seventeenth Century,’”’ PQ xv (1936), 
321-352; “Strong Lines,’’ English Studies, xv (1936), 152-159. 

“ Philosophical Works, ed. Spedding (1857), m1, 283. 

Quoted by Croll, “ ‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” p. 125. Cf. Tacitus, 
Annales, x11, iii: “Ingenium amoenum et temporis eius auribus accommodatum.” 

“ “The Baroque Style in Prose,’”’ pp. 452-453. 

“ The reverse also is true, for in first-century Latin (where, incidentally, the influence of 
the schools of declamation made itself felt in poets as widely different as Juvenal and Lucan) 
there is likewise a “wholesale invasion of prose by the poetic element.” J. Wight Duff, A 
Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (New York, 1927), p. 20. 

See Sermones, 1, iv, 8; x, 1, 44, 56-59; Epistolae, u, i, 64 ff., 157-60; Ars Poetica, 263 ff. 
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Waller, and Dryden, was to teach easy methods of writing smoothly, was 
unknown to Horace, except in his earliest poems. But in the verse con- 
temporary with Persius—in Calpurnius, the Laus Pisonis, the Ilias 
Latina—Ovid’s influence is apparent, and we see the same kind of ex- 
ternal perfection and internal emptiness that Jonson, Chapman, and 
Daniel censured in Elizabethan verse. In his first satire Persius ridicules 
the Alexandrian technique and its effeminate harmonies: 


“torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis,” 
et “raptum vitulo caput ablatura superbo 
Bassaris,” et “lyncem Maenas flexura corymbis 
euhion ingeminat, reparabilis adsonat echo!’’“ 


Like Donne, he can ironically imitate a style he despises, securing a de- 
liberate daintiness by affected alliterations, by parallelism in syntax and 
rhythm, and by a systematic avoidance of elision: 


adsensere viri: nunc non cinis ille poetae 
felix? non levior cippus nunc inprimit ossa? 
laudant convivae: nunc non e manibus illis, 
nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
nascentur violae?*’ 


Both Persius and Donne have things to say, and they are more con- 
cerned to say them with emphasis and strength than with grace.** In 
this respect both Persius and Donne may be connected with the tendency 
in the prose of their respective ages, and Donne especially, since we have 
more information about the seventeenth century. The criticism that con- 
demns the superfluous ornamentation and effeminate vanity of prose 
modeled after Cicero, cannot be blind and deaf to the same mannerisms 
in poetry modeled after Petrarch. We may expect that there will be an 
association of ‘Petrarchanism in verse and the estile culto of Guevara 
and Lyly in prose as two similar manifestations of the medieval love of 
rhetoric.’”** Montaigne’s words are significant: 


I perceive that good and ancient Poets have shunned the affectation and en- 
quest, not only of fantasticall, new fangled, Spagniolized, and Petrarchisticall 
elevations, but also of more sweet and sparing inventions, which are the orna- 
ment of all the Poeticall workes of succeeding ages. 


In the loosening of Jacobean blank verse and couplet one may see a 
still deeper significance than the development of taste or technique. The 


Lines 99-102. 47 Lines 36-40. 

48 This important and overlooked bond, linking Persius and Donne (and Hall and Mars- 
ton), I hope to demonstrate more fully in future publication. 

* Croll, “Attic Prose: Lipsius, Montaigne, Bacon,” p. 137. 

5° “Of Books,”’ Essays, m, x (Modern Library edition, p. 363). 
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ultimate source of this general stylistic movement, which is paralleled by 
a similar tendency in the prose, may be traced to an accumulating change 
in the intellectual attitude and in the approach to experience.® For 
medieval minds, logic, based on @ priori methods of thinking, opened the 
path to knowledge. But in the later Renaissance, when experiment and 
direct observation, preparing the way for modern science, challenged the 
adequacy of these methods, the exact communication of immediate in- 
dividual experience became more important than the expression—no 
matter how beautiful or systematic—of general ideas. The polished per- 
suading style, as Bacon realized, is limited to delivering knowledge only 
“in such form as may be best believed, and not as may be best exam- 
ined.”’: 

Methods are more fit to win consent or belief, but less fit to point to action; for 
they carry a kind of demonstration in orb or circle, one part illuminating another, 
and therefore satisfy; but particulars, being dispersed, do best agree with dis- 
persed directions. And lastly, Aphorisms, representing a knowledge broken, do 
invite men to enquire farther; whereas Methods, carrying the shew of a total, do 
secure men, as if they were at furthest.” 


And therefore, to become articulate, this new attitude of mind was 
forced to discover or invent a style that would record thoughts and feel- 
ings in motion, as they occurred; a style that would be as a protest 
“against easy knowledge and the complacent acceptance of appear- 
ances.” Invention did not succeed; and not until Muretus, and through 
him Lipsius, began to cultivate the manner of Silver-Latin prose, did an 
appropriate style become available. This style was Stoic in its chief 
associations, both in antiquity and in its sixteenth-century revival.® And 
the Stoics laid emphasis on the “exact interpretation in one’s expression 
of the mode of one’s thought . . . the proper and effective mode of im- 
pressing one’s hearers being, in fact, to render one’s own experience in 
the encounter with reality exactly, as vividly, as possible.” For this 
reason Bacon recommends the naturalness of a loose (soluéa) style, as 
providing a reader with the privilege of witnessing how thoughts come 


! By this I mean nothing so ridiculous as that the intellectual attitude and style both 
suddenly changed; but that a wearied and impatient taste made easier the acceptance of a 
style better accommodated to the ear and mind of the times. 

8 Works, ed. Spedding, m1, 293, 405. 

53 Croll, “ ‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” p. 114. 

‘4 Montaigne, apparently working by himself, was pursuing a similar course of develop- 
ment. 

55 See Croll’s excellent summary, and his bibliography of ancient and modern accounts 
of the Stoic style, “ ‘Attic Prose’ in the Seventeenth Century,” pp. 109 ff. 

% Tbid., pp. 115-116. 
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into the author’s head: “in the Magistral way, which merely announces 
the results of inquiry, one cannot see the thought grow.”’®” 

There can be little doubt that these considerations influenced Donne’s 
style, not only in his prose, but in his verse;5* and we may be sure that, 
to a certain extent at least, he was aware of the theory behind his prac- 
tise. A verse-letter, to Sir Henry Wotton furnishes valuable evidence: 


Sir, more then kisses, letters mingle Soules; 
For, thus friends absent speake. This ease controules 
The tediousnesse of my life: But for these 
I could ideate nothing, which could please, 
But I should wither in one day, and passe 
To ’a bottle’ of Hay, that am a locke of Grasse. 
(1, 180, 1-6) 


Letters help him “‘ideate.’’ Writing to a kindred spirit evidently draws 
him out, helps him to bring forth thoughts that might otherwise remain 
mute within him.*® And since the reflective, evolving state of mind ap- 
pears to be his most characteristic creative mood,®® we may observe the 
results in much of his poetry. Artistic expression is not for him emotion 
recollected in tranquillity, nor the best possible articulation of what oft 
had been thought. Sometimes the driving force of his ideas—the spring 
torrent too full and impetuous for the old channel—resembles that of 
pure emotion in a lyric poet.®! Or the movement of his ideas may be less 
swift, as in the Amniversaries, where we may often see him reasoning with 
himself, advancing one idea, checking it with another, but always letting 
the reader see the thoughts as they grow and change.® In the reflective 


57 Quoted by Williamson, “Senecan Style in the Seventeenth Century,”’ p. 330. 

58 A study of the standards used by contemporary critics of verse and critics of prose 
would probably reveal a surprisingly close relationship. Jonson, it is interesting to remem- 
ber, said “that he wrott all his (verses) first in prose, for so his master Cambden had Learned 
him” (Herford and Simpson, 1, 143). 

59 Cf. his prose letter (Hayward, The Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, London and 
New York, 1929, pp. 448-449), especially, “the knowledge buried in Books perisheth, and 
becomes ineffectual, if it be not applied and refreshed by a companion, or friend.”’ Cf. also 
E. Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne (London, 1899), 1, 168-169, 175. 

60 One can find passages where the thoughts are not quick and penetrating, but accumu- 
lative; and the emotions, instead of being restless and dynamic, are calm and resolved. But 
this state of mind, and therefore the poetry that reflects it, is rare in Donne. It occurs only in 
the most fervent expressions of single-minded love (profane), and in the few poems where 
his fitful wrestling spirit surrenders to the sweet calm of resignation: as Holy Sonnet XVII, 
a few bits of The Litanie, the first stanza of Hymne to God my God in my Sicknesse, and all 
of the beautiful poem that begins, ‘Wilt thou forgive that sinne where I begunne.”’ 

61 One may accept Professor Grierson’s description of Donne’s thought as generally “a 
record of intense, rapid thinking” (The Poems of John Donne, u1, xxxiii), ‘(passionate ratio- 
cination’’ (Metaphysical Lyrics, (Oxford, 1921], p. xxxv). 

® See for instance 1, 262, 383-393. 
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passages of the Saéires the natural evolution of his ideas may be quick 
and abrupt,® in the manner of the anti-Ciceronian curt style; or his 
ideas may develop with the easy full naturalness of the loose style. 

But in this natural manner one must recognize, besides the noble 
motive of revealing one’s mind, a self-conscious masculine carelessness 
that despises effeminate fastidious diligence over externals. Those who 
have confidence in the strength of their matter, and desire to distinguish 
themselves from those whose merits are all on the surface, are likely to 
affect a “diligent kind of negligence.’ Montaigne, for instance, recom- 
mends “‘a kind of disdainfull fiercenesse of these forraine embellishings, 
and neglect carelesnesse of art.”*’ This Donne, with the self-conscious 
pride he takes in his wit, finds natural to do; and his contemporaries 
associate this carelessness— or pretended carelessness—with the mascu- 
line character of his verse and wit: 


thy carelesse houres brought forth 
Fancies beyond our studies, and thy play 
Was happier, then our serious time of day. 
So learned was thy chance; thy haste had wit, 
And matter from thy pen flow’d rashly fit.® 


Donne himself encourages this opinion, for when thinking of publishing 
his poems, and forced to beg copies from friends, he writes, ““By this 
occasion I am made a Rhapsoder of mine own rags, and that cost me more 
diligence, to seek them, then it did to make them.’ This is the familiar 
self-deprecation—usually meant as a boast—of cultivated Elizabethan 
authors. Even in Donne we cannot accept it at face value, though we 
must nevertheless realize that the effect of carelessness is a definite trait 
of his artistic manner. 

It is psychologically understandable if the loose natural style not only 
portrays mental processes but also assumes a self-assured indifference 
towards externals. For when formalized smoothness and symmetry are 


63 As in the passage about Truth on a hill, 1, 157, 75-88. Note also how in dramatic pas- 
sages the abrupt style reveals the natural order of ideas. 

* This curt style seems to come closer than the loose style to reproducing the effects of 
prose. Duff finds this true in Seneca’s Tragedies, where “the short pointed sententiae both 
in form and expression resemble his prose”’ (A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, p. 
248). 

% As 1, 169, 35-63. But note the curt bits. Donne, like many of the prose writers, finds it 
natural to combine both styles. 

% The phrase is Ben Jonson’s: see the Discoveries, ed. J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of 
the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908), 1, 47. 

87 Essays, 1, xxv (Modern Library edition, p. 134). 

68 Mayne’s Elegy on Donne: Grierson, 1, 383, 20-24. 

6° Letters to Severall Persons of Honour, ed. C. E. Merrill, Jr. (New York, 1910), p. 170; 
cf. Gosse, 1, 171. 
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rejected as inadequate, the inevitable tendency is to go to an opposite 
extreme and cultivate broken unbalanced structures: partly because they 
better reflect the natural movement of thought, partly to express positive 
contempt for superficialities, and partly to indulge a pronounced taste 
for dissonance and abrupt rhythms. This tendency, apparent in Seneca,” 
Tacitus, and their Renaissance followers, is no less apparent in the poetry 
of Donne. In the couplet his frequent avoidance of parallelism is secured 
by runover lines, by rhythms widely unequal in their duration, by riming 
masculine endings with feminine—familiar devices which have already 
been analyzed. Stress-shifts, particularly when they make a line runover, 
are used to break up normal smoothness in favor of abrupt rhythms and 
thoughts. Elisions, weak stresses, and extra syllables are used to cultivate 
loose rhythms. Parentheses, both short and long, interrupt the sense and 
the rhythm of many sentences.” Transitions are often brusque, and 
meant to clash with the smooth progress of an extended period. Points— 
in the Senecan manner—are frequent; and Donne does not usually avail 
himself of the epigrammatic potentialities—through parallelism—of the 
couplet unit.” Like the writers of anti-Ciceronian prose, he is trying to 
convey the energetic spontaneous flow of ideas in corresponding rhythms 
and music. For it is his opinion, borne out by his practise, that ‘“‘both 
hearers and players are more delighted with voluntary than with sett 
musike.’’ 
ARNOLD STEIN 
University of Minnesota 


70 Seneca is aware of the psychological reasons: see Epistle 114 to Lucilius. 

7 Croll (“Juste Lipse et le Mouvement Anticéronien,”’ p. 225) calls the use of parentheses 
a conspicuous sign of Lipsian imitation. 

7 Epigrammatic effects are more dependent on the meter and the force and compression 
of his thought. But occasionally they derive from the accumulative force of his paragraphs, 
and these effects are similar to the endings of many stanzas in the Songs and Sonets. 

3 Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, p. 442. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PROLOGUES IN 
PARADISE LOST 


T was Milton’s habit in his controversial prose to write at considerable 

length about himself. This habit has been cited often enough as proof 
of his arrogance, his pride, his self-concern. No doubt it is. There is a 
great deal of self-concern, and some arrogance, in Milton. But if he liked 
to write of himself, he made good use of the liking—a use which he ex- 
plains among other places in the A pology for Smectymnuus: 


...1 conceav’d my selfe to be now not as mine own person, but as a member in- 
corporate into that truth whereof I was perswaded, and whereof I had declar’d 
openly to be a partaker. Whereupon I thought it my duty, if not to my selfe, yet 
to the religious cause I had in hand, not to leave on my garment the least spot, 
or blemish in good name so long as God should give me to say that which might 
wipe it off. 

and again: 

... since I dare not wish to passe this life unpersecuted of slanderous tongues, 
for God hath told us that to be generally prais’d is wofull, I shall relye on his 
promise to free the innocent from causelesse aspersions: whereof nothing sooner 
can assure me, then if I shall feele him now assisting me in the just vindication of 
my selfe, which yet I could deferre, it being more meet that to those other mat- 
ters of publick debatement in this book I should give attendance first, but that I 
feare it would but harme the truth, for me to reason in her behalfe, so long as I 
should suffer my honest estimation to lye unpurg’d from these insolent suspi- 
cions.? 


This is an explanation that Milton repeats, explicitly or by implication, 
many times in the course of his voluminous controversy. I think it one 
we ought to take seriously. Certainly it is good rhetoric, and as such gives 
us a basis on which to judge the “autobiographical digressions,” as they 
have been called—at least a basis on which to ask the question whether 
the autobiographical and self-laudatory passages are digressions. For 
what Milton is saying is that they are not digressions, but (in the rhetori- 
cal sense) part of the proof. “All of the most distinguished teachers of 
rhetoric,” Milton tells his fellow-students in the first of his Prolusions, at 
Cambridge, 


have left behind the opinion . . . that in every kind of speaking, whether demon- 
strative or deliberative or judicial, the exordium ought to be occupied with secur- 


1 The Works of John Milton, edited by Frank A. Patterson and others (New York, 1931- 
38), m1, i, 284. Reference hereafter will be made to “Columbia Milton.” 
? Columbia Milton, 1, i, 296-297. 
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ing the goodwill of the listeners; otherwise the minds of the audience could not 
be persuaded nor could the cause be triumphant as one might wish.’ 


This, surely, is familiar doctrine too. “‘It is not true,’”’ says Aristotle, 


... that the probity of the speaker contributes nothing to his persuasiveness; on 
the contrary, we might almost affirm that his character [ethos] is the most potent 
of all means to persuasion.‘ 


The point makes itself. Like the address to Parliament at the beginning 
of Areopagitica, and that other at the beginning of the Likeliest Means to 
Remove Hirelings out of the Church, where flattery of Parliament is subtly 
blended with a reminder of past services to Parliament, these “‘digres- 
sions” of autobiography, self-congratulation, and self-praise are parts of 
the ethical proof. They are inserted, whether advisedly or not, for reasons 
as well as from impulse, if from impulse at all. 

That this is good rhetoric, as well as traditional rhetoric, is obvious. 
Surely the speaker who can secure the goodwill of his audience and dem- 
onstrate his own fitness to speak on the subject in hand has taken his 
audience with him half way to persuasion. For Milton it is more than a 
mere matter of technique, however. It was Quintilian who defined the 
orator as “‘a good man trained in public speech,” and Milton accepts the 
definition, saying (again in the A pology for Smectymnuus) that 
doubtlesse that indeed according to art is most eloquent, which returnes and 
approaches neerest to nature from whence it came; and they expresse nature 
best, who in their lives least wander from her safe leading, which may be call’d 
regenerate reason. So that how he should be truly eloquent who is not withall a 
good man, I see not.® 


Elsewhere he observes that “che who would write of worthy deeds worthily 
must write with mental endowments and experience of affairs not less 
than were in the doer of the same.’”* If Milton is to achieve true eloquence, 
then, to speak with the substance as well as the semblance of worth,’ he 
must himself be good. If he is to be believed, he must demonstrate his 
goodness. Although it is a matter of rhetorical technique, then, necessary 


3 Columbia Milton, xu1, 119. Translation by T. O. Mabbott and Nelson McCrea. 

* Lane Cooper, The Rhetoric of Aristotle (New York, 1932), p. 9. 

5 Columbia Milton, m1, i, 287. 

* In a letter to Henry DeBrass. Columbia Milton, xm, 93. Masson’s translation. 

7 The parallel with the description of Satan’s eloquence (P.L. 1, 529) is obvious. The 
falsity of the speeches of the rebel angels is more than rhetorical in any narrow sense of the 
word. Their evil counsel springs from their own evil. Not even Beelzebub is evil enough to 
father the plan adopted in the council of the second book. It comes from Satan, 

for whence 
But from the father of all ill could spring 
So deep a malice? (u, 380-382). 
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if readers are to be persuaded and the cause be triumphant as one might 
wish, the need for ethical proof is philosophic as well. 

If so high a standard is set for the orator, no less can be demanded of 
the poet. Nor is less for Milton, as another familiar passage from the 
Apology shows—the famous definition of a poet: 


... he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought him selfe to bee a true Poem, that is, a composition and patterne 
of the best and honourablest things. . . . * 


For the poet is teacher also. The Horatian description of the poet’s 
function as “‘to profit or to please, or to blend in one the delightful and 
the useful” became for Renaissance criticism and hence for Milton a 
requirement that poetry teach, that it persuade. This is the implication 
of the definition of a poet already quoted, where a “true poem” is de- 
scribed as a “composition and patterne of the best and honourablest 
things.” The belief is explicit in the statement in Areopagitica that 
Spenser is a “better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas,’’® and in the passage 
in the Reason of Church Government in which, discussing his literary as- 
pirations, Milton considers in what form he is to write his great poem: 


whether that Epick form whereof the two poems of Homer and those other two of 
Virgil and Tasso are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model. . . . Or whether 
those Dramatick constitutions wherein Sophocles and Euripides raigne shall be 
found more doctrinal and exemplary to a Nation... . ' 


It is clear, too, from the word patterne in the definition of a poet, from the 
word exemplary here, from the praise of Spenser for his use of the example 
of Guyon," and from another part of the discussion of the function of 
poetry in the Reason of Church Government, where the poet is described 
as “Teaching over the whole book of sanctity and vertu through all the 
instances of example,’’—it is clear from these passages not only that the 
poet is to teach, but that his method is the method of example. This also 
is in accord with much of Renaissance criticism. 

Paradise Lost, then, when Milton comes to write it, having apparently 
finally settled on the epic form as “most doctrinal and exemplary to a 


* Columbia Milton, m, i, 303. Miss Ida Langdon, Milton’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art (New Haven, 1924), pp. 174-175, brings together passages from Strabo and Longinus, 
and ancients less explicit than they, as background for this opinion, and cites Ben Jonson to 
show its currency in the English Renaissance. See also D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in 
the Renaissance (New York, 1922), pp. 159-160. 

*® The passage is given its final interpretation by Professor Greenlaw, “A Better Teacher 
than Aquinas,”’ SP, x1v (1917), 196-217. 

1° Columbia Milton, m1, i, 237. 

4 In the same passage in Areopagitica. Columbia Milton, rv, 311. 

2% Columbia Milton, m1, i, 239. 
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nation,” is to be both story and example. In the invocation to Book I he 
announces the double purpose as (1) to tell the story of the Fall, its causes 
and consequences, and (2) to present an argument, to justify the ways of 
God to men. It is as an example, as an argument designed to persuade, 
as a justification of God, that we approach it here; and we shall find that 
as Milton follows the classicalrules of epic structure, in so far as his poem 
is not only an epic but also an oration, he also observes the rules of classi- 
cal rhetoric. For we find in Paradise Lost all of the three types of artistic 
proof that Renaissance rhetoric inherited from antiquity: the logical, the 
pathetic, and the ethical. 

The ‘‘argument,” the thesis, of Paradise Lost is that God’s ways are 
just and merciful. In its simplest and most general form, this is the first 
conclusion the reader is expected to draw from the poem, by induction. 
The story itself is the example from which the induction follows, and as 
an example the story as a whole is the chief logical proof. An approach to 
the analysis of it as such I shall indicate in passing. 

Within the whole, which is the chief example, are lesser examples, 
which constitute part of the logical proof also: thus the reality of the 
freedom of the will is made clear by the example of Abdiel in the fifth 
book, and in the sixth the moral of Satan’s example is pointed: 


let it profit thee to have heard 
By terrible example the reward 
Of disobedience; firm they might have stood, 
Yet fell; remember, and fear to transgress. 
(P. L. v1, 909-919) 


Besides this basic logical proof, there is pathetic proof also, the evoca- 
tion in the reader of the emotions which will lead to the judgment desired. 
The attempt is made (not always successfully) to enlist our hatred for 
Satan, our love for God, our sympathy for Adam and Eve, by presenting 
them dramatically, Adam and Eve in their innocence, Satan in his evil, 
God in His glory. This, of course, is the method of narrative, where the 
engagement of the reader’s sympathies is essential to the continuance of 
his interest. But it is also a recognized and effective means of persuasion. 
It does not enter into the prologues in Paradise Lost, however, and hence 
not into our discussion. Ethical proof does. 

Mr. Tillyard’s analysis of the construction of the narrative in Paradise 
Lost does much to controvert the traditional opinion that the invocations 
(the prologues to Books 1, 11, Iv, vit and 1x) are superfluities too beauti- 
ful to be spared by showing that they are not superfluities at all but are 
instead clear marks of the various stages of the story, indications of the 
narrative point of view." The introduction to Book 1, he points out, is a 


¥ FE. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1934), pp. 237-256. 
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prologue to the whole poem and to Books 1 and uy, which are the “first 
movement.” The invocation to Book 1m marks the change from Hell to 
the realms of light, and begins what Mr. Tillyard calls the second move- 
ment. The brief introduction to Book 1v marks for Mr. Tillyard “‘the 
extension of the field of events to Earth,” that to Book vir the definite 
transference of interest from Heaven and Hell to Earth, and that to Book 
1x “takes the action from the Garden of Eden into its final scene, the 
mind of Man.” 

This is a convincing analysis of the function of the prologues in the con- 
duct of the narrative. If we remember, however, the point with which we 
are at present concerned, that Paradise Lost, while primarily a story, is 
also an argument, we shall see that the prologues serve a double rhetorical 
function as well. They mark the stages in the logical proof as well as the 
stages in the narrative and they contain all of the ethical proof in the 
poem. Mr. Tillyard himself suggests the latter function, without develop- 
ing his suggestion, when he says, “It is natural that Milton, believing in 
the high seriousness of his purpose, should invoke the Holy Spirit to be 
his help.” Naturally, this appeal for divine guidance carries with it the 
suggestion that Milton finds it has been granted."* Later, of course, he 
claims it explicitly, identifying the Muse of Book 1 with Urania, who has 
been his constant aid. 

On any subject, but on a religious subject especially, he can make no 
higher claim to authority, can present his ethical proof in no stronger 
terms; and this is the claim that is formally made when in Book 1, line 34, 
the Muse responds to Milton’s direct question. Since the question is 
explicitly about Satan, to a Muse from whose view nothing is hidden by 
Heaven nor the deep Tract of Hell, Milton has claimed divine authority 
(in lines 1 to 25) to justify God’s ways, and in lines 26 to 34 explicitly to 
speak of Hell. He has indeed written a prologue at once to the whole 
poem and to the first movement, and he has established himself as fit 
to speak. The exordium is occupied with securing the goodwill of the 
listeners. The poem begins with the conventional invocation to the Muse; 
the argument begins with the conventional ethical proof. 

In Book 11, where, as Mr. Tillyard observes, the scene shifts, the argu- 
ment shifts also, with an advance in the logical proof. Satan’s evil has 
been demonstrated: God’s goodness is to be demonstrated. The invoca- 
tion to light, fitting for the shift with Satan’s journey to the realms of 


“ Op. cit., pp. 248-252. Op. cit., p. 245. 

© The claim of divine guidance is a common one in the prose, where it is obviously 
ethical proof. Even in the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce Milton claims it, arguing that 
it cannot be explained on any other principle that two champions of “domestic freedom’”’ 
(himself and Martin Bucer) should have been independently raised up for the instruction of 
Englishmen. 
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light, is fitting also to the plan to allow God to justify himself in his own 
words. 


Taught by the heav’nly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend, (m1, 19-20) 


(the claim is definite) Milton now revisits light, though himself in dark- 
ness, expressing the hope, and by precedent of Thamyris, Maeonides, 
Tiresias, and Phineus, the belief, that “wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out,’”’ so much the rather will 
Celestial light 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate 


in order that he ‘‘may see and tell/Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 
Here guidance in the two books accomplished is claimed specifically. The 
claim to future inspiration is made only by implication. But again it is 
clearly meant, and again we have an instance of ethical proof. 

For us, as for Mr. Tillyard, the brief prologue to Book tv is different 
not only in length, but in kind also. Here as a narrative device, its func- 
tion is clear. It serves as prologue not only to Book rv, in which as Mr. 
Tillyard says the scope of the narrative is broadened to include Earth, it 
is also by anticipation prologue to the following books, to which it serves 
as foreshadowing. In its cry for “that warning voice, which he who saw/ 
The Apocalypse heard cry in Heaven aloud, . . . that now,/While time 
was, our first Parents had been warn’d,” it points clearly to the passage 
in Book v where God “fulfills all justice” by sending his messenger, 
Raphael, to provide the “warning voice’’ that should have enabled them 
to “scape the mortal snare.” But this prologue is no invocation: it neither 
seeks nor claims, as do the others, divine guidance. It is not, then, part 
of the ethical proof; except as it calls attention to the special warning 
given Adam and Eve after Eve’s dream, an important point in the vindi- 
cation, it is not proof at all. Its chief function is narrative; in the logical 
proof it serves for emphasis. The claims to special fitness implicit and 
explicit in the invocations to Books 1 and 1m must carry until the seventh. 

The prologue to Book vi is another shift in scene, this time not to 
include Earth, but to exclude Heaven and Hell. Again the claim to past 
inspiration is made explicit, and the appeal for further aid repeated: 


Up led by thee 
Into the Heav’n of Heav’ns I have presum’d 
An Earthlie Guest, and drawne Empyreal Aire, 
Thy tempring; with like safety guided down 
Return me to my Native Element. (vm, 12-16) 
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But if I have succeeded so far, Milton adds, and have shown myself 
capable of writing of Heaven and Hell, for what remains I am surely 
adequate, and besides I count still on the assistance of the Muse: 


Half yet remains unsung, but narrower bound 
Within the visible Diurnal Spheare; 
Standing on Earth, not rapt above the Pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchang’d 
To hoarce or mute, though fall’n on evil dayes, 
On evil dayes though fall’n, and evil tongues; 
In darkness, and with dangers compast round, 
And solitude; yet not alone, while thou 
Visit’st my slumbers Nightly, or when Morn 
Purples the East: still govern thou my Song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 

(vi, 21-31) 


What follows is the account, in Books vir and vit, of the world as it was 
created, perfect, another demonstration of God’s goodness. The point is 
important to the logical proof. Like that in Book mm, where freedom of 
will is the chief subject, and where God speaks for himself, it is worthy 
of a special invocation and of a claim to special fitness. Quite properly, 
therefore, Milton uses the invocation for the double purpose of marking 
the shift in point of view and the new phase of the argument, and takes 
advantage once more of the opportunity to claim prophetic power and 
thus to secure belief. 

The prologue to Book rx, where the final movement of the narrative 
begins, and the final stage of the argument, like the brief prologue to 
Book rv, is different in kind from those to Books 1, m1, and vit. It is not 
an invocation, a prayer for guidance, but primarily a defence of the sub- 
ject of Paradise Lost as 


argument 
Not less but more Heroic than the wrauth 
Of stern Achilles. (tx, 13-15) 


It is also another statement that Milton hopes he can obtain ‘“‘answerable 


style” 


Of my Celestial Patroness, who deignes 
Her nightly visitation unimplor’d 
And dictates to me slumbring, or inspires 
Easie my unpremeditated Verse. 

(rx, 21-25) 


But here instead of a petition that she come, we have the final positive 
claim of inspiration from a Muse who does come, “unimplor’d.”’ Even 
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Milton’s doubts that “an age too late, or cold/Climate, or Years” may 
damp his intended wing serve to enable him to reaffirm his possession of 
supernatural aid. Similarly his admitted unwillingness and unfitness to 
write of conventional heroic subjects, 


Not sedulous by Nature to indite 
Warrs, hitherto the onely Argument 
Heroic deem’d, (1x, 27-29.) 


leads him to assert once more that to him 


of these 
Nor skilld nor studious, higher Argument 
Remaines, sufficient of it self to raise 
That name, (rx, 41-44) 


and to affirm his fitness for that higher. It is the final instance of ethical 
proof, and as it marks the narrative shift, so it marks also a new part of 
the argument: man’s fall, the motives for it, the justice of his doom, and 
the mercy of his salvation from it. 

Each of the four great prologues, then, has not only the narrative func- 
tion Mr. Tillyard assigns to them, but rhetorical functions as well—that 
of marking the stages in the argument and that of ethical proof. Follow- 
ing his practice in the prose pamphlets, Milton as part of his proof in 
Paradise Lost makes the strongest of all possible claims to authority and 
makes it at points in the argument where its very “interruption” serves 
to call the reader’s attention to the logical as to the narrative structure. 

? Joun S. DieEkKHorFF 
Queen$ College 





























XLI 


THE THEORY .OF THE MIXED STATE AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MILTON’S POLITICAL THOUGHT 


I 


ROFESSOR E. M. Clark in his edition of The Ready and Easy Way 

to Establish a Free Commonwealth,' and the present writer in a 
previous article* have incidentally called attention to Milton’s employ- 
ment of the principle of the mixed or balanced state in his venture in 
commonwealth construction.’ I wish now to develop the thesis that this 
principle was a basic one in the poet’s political thought, and that a study 
of its relationship to the development of his ideas yields significant 
results, not only for his attitude toward episcopacy, monarchy, and dic- 
tatorship,‘ but for an understanding of the point at which he finally 
arrived in The Ready and Easy Way. 

Let the principle first be stated. As everyone knows, though Plato and 
Aristotle defined the various forms of government, they were struck by 
their impermanence, by the way in which in cyclic progression one form 
tended to degenerate into another. It was the Greek historian Polybius 
who, by bringing into conjunction the three ideas of divided power, 
balance, and permanence in government, was mainly responsible for the 
conception of the mixed state with which we are here concerned. Writing 
just before the century of civil strife which ended in the collapse of the 
Roman republic, Polybius saw in Rome and Sparta the grand master- 
pieces of political organization. In each state, in Rome through gradual 
adjustment, in Sparta because of the surpassing wisdom of Lycurgus, a 
constitution had been arrived at in which monarchial, aristocratic, and 
democratic elements were not only present and shared in the power, but 

1 (New Haven, 1915), pp. lviii-lix. 

2“Venice and English Political Thought in the Seventeenth Century,’”’ in Modern 
Philology, xxxvimt (1940), 168. 

8 Professor Gilbert Chinard in his recent article on ‘“‘Polybius and the American Constitu- 
tion” in the Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (1940), 38-58, ably expounds the relation of the 
theory of the mixed state to the checks and balances principle embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States. I trust that my article in addition to its primary purpose of illuminat- 
ing the political thought of Milton will have the added value of supplementing Chinard in 
providing materials for the history of the th¢ory of the mixed state as an idea. 

‘TI use the term here and elsewhere in this article in the seventeenth century sense in 
which I have elsewhere defined it. See my article on the subject in the Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, xu (1941), 482-488. 

5 Histories, trans. Evelyn Shuckburgh (London and New York, 1889, 2 vols.), 1, 466 ff. 
See the comments of W. A. Dunning, History of Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval 
(New York and London, 1902), pp. 115-118. 
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existed in a perfect equilibrium or balance. The result was a “mixed” 
state in which the degenerative tendency which led every pure form of 
government to destruction had little room to operate, and in which, 
therefore, permanence and stability were attained.* In such a state 
Polybius thought that the monarchial element might or might not be 
represented by kingship. In Rome, for example, he saw this element as 
represented by the consuls.’ In later political thought it came to be freely 
identified with the magisterial or executive element in government, 
whether conceived of as king, doge, president, or council.® 
It is unnecessary to trace here the diffusion of the concept of mixed 
government further than to indicate the chief intermediaries through 
whom, in addition to Polybius, it was transmitted. The idea is central 
in Cicero’s De Republica® and appears prominently in Plutarch’s account 
of Lycurgus.” In sixteenth century Italy it received at least two notable 
expositions in the pages of Machiavelli and the Venetian political theorist 
Paolo Paruta. The former writer, preoccupied as he was with the prob- 
lem of stability in government," begins the Discourses with a description 
of the manner in which monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy are 
corrupted into tyranny, oligarchy, and unbridled license, and then gives 
a very Polybian account of the way in which such changes could be pre- 
vented by combining in a mixed constitution elements of the three basic 
forms.” Paruta’s exposition of the principle emerges out of an inquiry 
into the best kind of government in his Discorsi Politici.“ An important 
® The following passage is a fair statement of his leading ideas: ‘That statesman [Lycur- 
gus] was fully aware that all those changes which I have enumerated come about by an 
undeviating law of nature; and reflected that every form of government that was unmixed, 
and rested on one species of power, was unstable; because it was swiftly perverted into that 
particular form of evil peculiar to it and inherent in its nature. For just as rust is the natural 
dissolvent of iron. . . so in each constitution there is naturally engendered a particular vice 
inseparable from it: in kingship it is absolutism; in aristocracy it is oligarchy; in democracy 
lawless ferocity and violence; and to these vicious states all these forms of government are, 
as I have lately shown, inevitably transformed. Lycurgus, I say, saw all this, and ac- 
cordingly combined together all the excellences and distinctive features of the best con- 
stitutions, that no one part should become unduly predominant, and be perverted into its 
kindred vice; and that, each power being checked by the others, no one part should turn 
the scale or decisively out-balance the others; but that, by being accurately adjusted and 
in exact equilibrium, the whole might remain long steady like a ship sailing close to the 
wind” (1, 466-467). 71, 469. 

§ Chinard points out that in the opinion of several delegates to the Federal Convention 
“the executive represented the monarchical power, the Senate the aristocratical, and the 
House the popular power’”’ (p. 51). 91, xxix ff. 

10 Lives, trans. Dryden-Clough (New York, n.d.), p. 53. 

4 See the comments of J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century 
(New York, 1928), p. 457. 8 y, ii. 

4 Allen, p. 505. It is significant of the influence of Paruta that his Della Perfezione della 
Vita Politica was translated into French in 1583 and into English by Henry Cary in 1657. 
His History of Venice was also published in an English translation in 1658. 
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transmitter of the idea in Elizabethan England appears to have been 
Sir Thomas Smith, who asserted in the De Republica Anglorum that 
nearly all actual states were mixed in character. When we come tothe 
writers of Milton’s own century, we find an early expression of the idea of 
mixed government in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Maxims of State.’ Later 
Algernon Sidney made the notion the central principle in his Discourses, 
in which he declared flatly: “There never was a good government in the 
world, that did not consist of the three simple species of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy.’ But by far the most important statement 
of the idea is to be found in Harrington’s Oceana. This writer, who fre- 
quently quotes Polybius’’ and to whom Machiavelli was the “onely 
Polititian of later Ages,’’'* begins his preliminary exposition of the prin- 
ciples of government with what is essentially an epitome of the theory of 
the mixed state as it appears in Polybius and Machiavelli.’ The ideas 
thus stated permeate his thought. Stability was his problem, no less than 
it was Machiavelli’s, and he aimed to secure it by much the same means 
—by a mixe] government in which magisterial, aristocractic, and demo- 
cratic elements would all participateand exist in a balance or equilibrium.” 

Not only was the theory of the mixed state a definite element in seven- 
teenth century political thought of a non-absolutist sort, but it had 
certain very interesting developments. Polybius, as we have seen, saw 
in the constitutions of Rome and Sparta outstanding examples of mixed 
and balanced government. Machiavelli concurred in this opinion.” When 
we turn to such writers as Harrington and Sidney and find them repeat- 
edly referring to these states, a point which even the most cursory exam- 
ination of either author will demonstrate at once, it is impossible not to 
conclude that one important reason for their vogue as models of political 
organization in seventeenth century English thought is to be found in the 
fact that they were viewed as great examples of the mixed state. But they 
were not the only models. As I have elsewhere pointed out,” Venice came 


My, vi. % Remains (London, 1675), pp. 9-11, 21. 

6 Discourses concerning Government, u, xvi. Cf. Richard Baxter, A Holy Commonwealth, 
or Political Aphorisms (London, 1659), pp. 87, 207. 

17 Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren (Heidelberg, 1924), pp. 140, 177, 353, 357, 363. 

18 Tbid., p. 13. 19 Tbid., pp. 13-14. 

2 Tbid., pp. 32-33. The peculiarly Harringtonian principles of an agrarian law and rota- 
tion were means by which this end was to be attained, Harrington being of the opinion 
that these were necessary to maintain the balance once the equilibrium was set up. “An 
equall Common-wealth is such an one,” he declared, “as is eguall both in the balance or 
foundation, and in the superstructures, that is to say, in her Agrarian Law and in her Rota- 
tion’’ (p. 32). Hence his remark that he aimed to follow the ancients and yet go his own way 
(p. 14). 

1, ii. It was Machiavelli’s avowed object in the Discourses to take ancient politi- 
cal wisdom and the great antique examples of mixed government as his guides (Preface). 

2 See note 2. 
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to be thought of as having a model political constitution and exerted a 
very definite influence on the thought of the time. There were various 
redsons for the Venetian vogue, but it is clear that one of them was the 
rise of idea that Venice was a modern counterpart of the old Roman 
‘ - republic, that it.had a mixed and hence balanced constitution,™ and that 
*in some respect§ it was a more perfect example of the mixed state than 
even Rome itself.* The Venetian vogue, indeed, both owed something 
A the’theory of mixed constitutions and also contributed something to 
» at, for the myth that the Venetian government had continued without 
change for more than twelve hundred years, Which was an important 
element in the,contemporary reputation of the city, seemed to afford 
concrete ewidenceof the correctness of tha theory that by a mixed con- 
stitution permanence and stability could be secured and cyclic changes 
delayed. Indeed, Venice did even more for the proponents of mixed gov- 
ernment:"It encouraged some of them, notably James Harrington, to 
reject Cyclic conceptions altogether and to hold that it was possible to 
construct a perfectly balanced government in which the defects of fallen 
» man would be so compensated for that it would last unimpaired and un- 
changed forever.*” The reputation of Venice and the theory of mixed 
government thus combined to provide one of the chief bases of seven- 
teenth century utopianism and political speculation: the notion of com- 


_ pensating for the natural evil in man by perfectly devised political insti- 


tutions.”* 


% The comparison was repeatedly made. Harrington supplies the basis of it in his remark 
that with the barbarian invasions ancient political institutions of the sort that he extolled 
were replaced by “ill features of government”’ brought in by the Huns, Goths, and Saxons 
in all parts of Europe “except Venice, (which escaping the hands of the Barbarians, by 
vertue of her impregnable situation, hath her eye fixed upon ancient Prudence: and is at- 
tained to a perfection even beyond her copy)” (Oceana, p. 12). See further my Venice, 
p. 159. 

™ Machiavelli, Paruta, and Contarini in Italy, and Raleigh, Lewkenor, Howell, and 
Harrington in England all give true Polybian descriptions of the Venetian government as 
a compound of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. See my Venice, pp. 159, 162-163. 

% See my Venice, p. 159; Boccalini, The New-Found Politicke (London, 1627), p. 197; 
Harrington, Oceana, p. 12. See further Allen, p. 505, and cf. Machiavelli, Discourses, 1, 
ii, v-vi. 

% Venice, p. 158. The idea that whereas the Roman republic lasted only five and the 
Spartan state eight centuries, Venice had survived for twelve was an important element in 
the exaltation of Venice over those examples referred to in the preceding note. 

27 Venice, p. 162. 

28 Significant is Harrington’s remark that the excellence of the Venetian government was 
due, not to the fact that the Venetians were men without sin, but to the fact that their 
constitution was so contrived as to overcome it. The citizen may be sinful “and yet the 
commonwealth bee perfect,” and “the Citizen, where the common Wealth is perfect can 
never commit any such crime, as can render it imperfect or bring it unto a natural dissolu- 
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In still another way the theory of mixed government had an interest- 
ing development. Polybius had pointed out that whereas Rome arrived 
at the perfection of its constitution by gradual changes and adaptations, 
Lycurgus by sheer reason had created the mixed government of Sparta.” 
Machiavelli repeats the distinction.*® The result was to enhance the 
authority of Lycurgus as an example of the great law-giver and to en- 
courage the notion that an ideal constitution could be created and put 
into effect by an act of the reason on the part of a single great leader. 
Harrington, indeed, closely following Machiavelli, went so far as to 
assert that a commonwealth was seldom or never well founded unless it 
was made all at once and instituted by a single great leader. The idea, 
like that of the perpetually healthy state, favored the development of 
political utopianism and speculative constitutions. It explains exactly 
the role of Olphaus Megaletor, the Archon or Law-giver, in the Oceana* 
and, as I think we shall presently see, the faith which more than one 
Independent placed in Cromwell. 

One additional observation is necessary before we attempt to relate 
Milton to the ideas with which we are here concerned. The concept of the 
mixed state was not felt to be incompatible with the giving of a prepon- 
derance of power to some one of the three elements in the government. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, indeed, thought that in all mixed states some one 
element was dominant, and asserted that in both Rome and Venice the 
preponderance of power was held by the aristocracy.” Early in the Dis- 


tion” (Oceana, p. 185). Baxter singled out this idea for attack in the Holy Commonwealth 
(p. 224). Later, Swift assailed it in The Sentiments of a Church of England Man, contending 
that governments stood or fell because they were in the hands of good or bad men, not be- 
cause they were well or ill contrived (sec. ii). 

2° Histories, 1, 467. 

3 Discourses, 1, ii. 

* Harrington quotes Machiavelli as saying: “ ‘Thrice happy is that people which chances 
to have a man able to give them such a government at once, as without alteration may se- 
cure them of their liberties: Seeing that Lacedemon in observing the Lawes of Lycurgus 
continued about eight hundred yeares without any dangerous tumult or corruption’.” 
Olphaus Megaletor read this in Machiavelli, Harrington tells us, and concluded that the 
first essential was that a state should be made all at once (p. 58). Farther down on the same 
page our author writes: ““A Commonwealth is seldome or never well turned or constituted, 
except it have been the work of one man: for which cause a wise Legislator, and one whose 
mind is firmely set, not upon private but the publick interest .. . may justly endeavor 
to get the soveraigne power into his own hands; nor shall any man that is master of reason 
blame such extraordinary meanes as in that case shall be necessary.’’ This is a close 
paraphrase of a passage in Machiavelli’s Discourses, 1, ix. On p. 59 we find Olphaus Mega- 
letor using the army to secure power to institute Oceana “all at once.”’ See further the 
specific comparison of Cromwell and Lycurgus on p. 61. 

= Remains, p. 9. His statement can, I think, be taken as indicative of where he thought 
the preponderance of power ought to be placed. That it resided in the aristocratic element 
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courses Machiavelli raises the question of where the balance of power 
should be placed in a mixed state.* Paruta came to the conclusion that 
the best form of government was a mixed one in which the aristocratic 
element dominated.* In discussing the same problem Harrington starts 
from the observation that “the wisdom of the Few is not the profit of 
Mankind, nor of a Commonwealth.”* His conclusion was that though a 
nobility was “the very life and soul” of a government, an over-balancing 
aristocracy was “the utter bane and destruction of it.’** The most sig- 
nificant discussion of the point, however, is that found in the pages of 
Algernon Sidney. The whole position toward which this writer moves in 
his Discourses concerning Government is summed up in the Thirty- 
Seventh Discourse of his Third Book. England, he there tells us, was 
formerly a mixed state in which a large and able nobility restrained both 
the power of the king and the license of the people and cemented them 
together in a single smooth-working government. But in the course of 
time, through the corruption of manners, this balance had been broken, 
and all power had gravitated into the hands of the king and the people. 
The nobility, thus berefit of power and wealth, no longer performed the 
function of binding together the other two elements in the state, and the 
result was all the disorders and confusions of the time. These being 
the facts, the conclusion, Sidney thought, was clear: the happiness and 
good government of England depended on the restoration of the nobility 
to their former position and influence. That position, it is clear from 
the whole tenor of the argument, should be more than just one of 
balance. In Sidney’s view the balance would be restored by placing 
in the nobility the preponderance of power. His views, however, are 
only fully clarified when we take into account his definition of the term 
nobility. He tells us in a long passage that the nobility and the peerage 
are not at all the same thing. “Men are truly ennobled only by virtue,” 
he asserts. Noblemen are “such as have been ennobled by the virtues 
of their ancestors, manifested in services done to their country.” Noble- 
men, in short, are those who are gentlemen by birth or education, who 
serve the state virtuously and bravely, and their descendants who, 





in ancient Rome was not the common view. In the Discourse of War in General we find 
Raleigh writing: “Politicians do affirm, that nobility preserves liberty longer than the com- 
mons, and for instance say, Solon’s popular state came far short of Lycurgus’s by mixed 
government; for the popular state of Athens soon fell, whilst the royal, mixed government 
of Sparta stood a mighty time; by the nobility Sparta and Venice enjoyed their freedom 
longer than Rome”’ (Works (Oxford, 1829, 8 vols.], vim, 296). 31, Vv. 

* Tt was on the ground of its superiority in this respect that Paruta considered Venice 
superior to Rome. It was his opinion that the too great power of the people brought about 
the downfall of the Roman republic. See Allen, p. 505, and cf. Sir Walter Raleigh’s opinions 
above, note 32. % Oceana, p. 25. % Tbid., p. 18. 
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Sidney tells us, will presumably resemble their ancestors and hence are 
to be considered as noblemen until the contrary is proved by their ac- 
tions. Such a nobility Sidney saw as supported by hereditary wealth. 
He conceived therefore of a nobility in which virtue rested as a solid 
foundation for inherited wealth and position. The nobility of England, 
thus defined, were in Sidney’s opinion extremely numerous, and it was to 
this class that he would entrust the preponderance of power in his ideal 
mixed government. Power belonged in the hands of the well-born and 
the virtuous—not all of it, for in a mixed state the magisterial and 
democratic elements have their role to play, but the preponderance of 
ng 
II 

We are now ready to look at Milton. His relation to the ideas which 
I have been discussing is, at the beginning of his career as a political 
thinker, clear and definite. He knew Polybius; he accepted the theory 
of the superiority of mixed government; he saw in Rome and Sparta 
models of political organization; he thought of England as having a 
mixed constitution, of the English monarchy as being, indeed, in its 
proper constitution a supreme example of the balanced state; and, with 
approval, he conceived of the English government as representing that 
type of mixed state in which the noblest and worthiest men, the aristo- 
cratic element, held through the Parliament the preponderance of 
power. These are not matters for conjecture; two passages in Of Refor- 
mation in England present us with indisputable evidence of his position: 


The best-founded commonwealths and least barbarous have aimed at a certain 
mixture and temperament, partaking the several virtues of each other state, that 
each part drawing to itself may keep up a steady and even uprightness in com- 
mon ... There is no civil government that hath been known, no not the Spartan, 
not the Roman, though both for this respect so much praised by the wise Poly- 
bius, more divinely and harmoniously tuned, more equally balanced as it were 
by the hand and scale of justice, than is the commonwealth of England; where 
under a free and untutored monarch, the noblest, worthiest, and most prudent 
men, with full approbation and suffrage of the people, have in their power the 
supreme and final determination of highest affairs.** 


This passage, it is clear, describes England in its proper constitution 
before its perversion by the corruptions of the time. In the second key 
passage Milton is speaking of the benefits which would result from the 
abolition of those corruptions: 


Then shall the nobles possess all the dignities and offices of temporal honor to 
themselves, sole lords without the improper mixture of scholastic and pusillani- 


37 mm, xxix. 38 Prose Works, ed. Bohn, u, 408. 
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mous upstarts; the parliament should void her upper house of the same annoy- 
ances; the common and civil laws shall be set free.*® 


It is clear from the first of these passages that Milton saw the monarchia] 
or magisterial element as represented in England by the king, and the 
democratic element as consisting of the “full approbation and suffrage 
of the people.” What he saw the artistocratic element as being is to be 
deduced from both statements. On the carrying out of the reforms he 
proposed, he tells us that the nobility would then have “all the dignities 
and offices of temporal honor.” He meant exactly what he said. But | 
hasten to add that, as in the case of Sidney, it is important to notice 
what he meant by nobility. For the nobility of title Milton had all of 
Sidney’s scorn. But to an even greater extent than that writer he would 
find the origin of nobility in virtue, and the ideas of hereditary wealth 
and position are less emphasized in Milton than in Sidney. Funda- 
mentally he saw in virtue, goodness, godliness, and patriotic and dis- 
interested service to one’s country the essence of nobility. Those were 
noble who labored virtuously and learnedly for God and the happiness 
and glory of England.“ In this sense Milton himself—he who sought to 
teach the truth to his countrymen—was a nobleman.” Whatever may 
have been Francini’s intentions in addressing his complimentary ode to 
“Signor Gio. Miltoni Nobile Inglese,” Milton himself would not have 
repudiated this description. The source of true nobility, then, was per- 
sonal worth, godliness, and goodness in the service of the state. With this 
conception went two other ideas: that nobility derives in some cases, at 
least, from the inspiration of God,“ and that the “middle sort” of 
people are the great fountain head of that virtue from which true nobility 
proceeds.“ Yet Milton did not by any means repudiate wholly the con- 


% P. W., 1, 409. The remark about scholastic upstarts is not, of course, to be construed 
as an attack on learned men in government, which would indeed be a most un-Miltonic 
thing. “Scholastic’’ refers to scholastic learning, and has in this passage all the connotations 
of ignorance and illiteracy which scholasticism suggested to Milton. The charge is that the 
bishops should have no part in the government because among other things they were 
ignorant. A few paragraphs below, Milton asserts that for twelve centuries the bishops had 
been ignorant and illiterate (p. 411). Cf. m1, 87. 

40 P. W.,1, 154, 170; 1, 23. Milton repeatedly points out that anciently the commons were 
comprehended in the terms “peers’’ and “barons”’ (P. W., 1, 167, 175). 

“ P. W., 1, 16; 0, 266-267; Works, Columbia ed., xvi, 195, 340. 

* See Milton’s description of himself as one who had zealously prepared to serve God and 
his country (P. W., m1, 112-113). 

4 Works, xvi, 195. 

“ P. W., 1, 155. Cf. 1, 291. Among the “middle sort” says Milton, “the most prudent 
men, and most skilful in affairs, are generally found; others are most commonly diverted 
either by luxury and plenty, or by want and poverty, from virtue, and the study of laws 
and government.”’ Cf. Sir Walter Raleigh on “the middle sort of people’’ in Remains, p. 16. 
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ception that nobility is conferred by distinguished descent. Though 
stoutly maintaining that the nobility of personal worth was as high as 
any in the land, he would have agreed with Sidney that the descendants 
of those whose virtue had ennobled them were to be considered noble 
until their actions proved them otherwise.“ From the nobility thus de- 
fined Milton saw the members of Parliament, particularly the House of 
Commons, as being selected. In the Commons he saw an assembly of 
the “noblest, worthiest, and most prudent men,” chosen from the true 
aristocracy of the state and representing therefore not merely the whole 
people by the manner of their selection, but the true aristocracy by the 
class from which they were selected. Parliament, particularly the House 
of Commons, was therefore the aristocratic element in the mixed state 
which Milton conceived England to be. Moreover, he believed that it 
was the element which should have predominant power. The “noblest, 
worthiest, and most prudent men,” he says specifically, “have in their 
power the supreme and final determination of highest affairs.” Thus 
there emerge out of Of Reformation in England two great political ideas: 
that mixed states are superior to all others, and that in a mixed state the 
nobility, the wise and the good, the aristocratic element, should domi- 
nate. These, we shall find, are the constant elements in Milton’s political 
thought. They will not change, though much else will. 

Our first problem is that of the relation of the principle of mixed 
government to Milton’s arguments against episcopacy. In the Common- 
place Book is the following significant entry: “The clergie commonly 
the corrupters of kingly authority turning it to tyrannie by thire wicked 
flatteries even in the pulpit.’“* The argument to which this leads when 
coupled with the idea of the superiority of mixed government is obvious. 
In Of Reformation in England it is precisely this coupling which is made, 
together with the parallel idea that just as episcopacy seeks to under- 


In the First Defense Milton declares that some of the Puritan leaders came from noble 
ancestry equal to any in the land, and that others had “taken a course to attain to true 
nobility by their own industry and virtue, and are not inferior to men of the noblest 
descent” (P. W., 1, 16). Milton was at great pains to vindicate the essential nobility and 
even gentle descent of the Puritan leaders. He tells us in one place that most of the mem- 
bers of Parliament were “either of ancient and high nobility, or at least of known and well- 
reputed ancestry”’ (P. W., m1, 145). One basis of Milton’s attack on episcopacy was that it 
raised to positions of influence in the state men of mean and ignoble birth (P. W., m1, 166; 
cf. 1, 409). What was Milton’s attitude toward his own ancestry? In the Second Defense 
he remarks that he came of honest stock (“‘genere honesto’’) (P. W., 1, 254). The anonymous 
Life of Milton tells us that he was said to be descended from “‘an ancient knightly family 
of Buckinghamshire”’ (The Student’s Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson [New York, 1933, rev. ed.], 
p. xvi). Edward Philips says that Milton was said to be descended from the “ancient family 
of the Miltons of Milton” (Jbid., p. xxxii). 

“ Works, xvim, 175. 
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mine the liberty of the people,*’ so does it seek to get into its own hands 
the powers of the king.** England, the argument runs, is a supreme ex- 
ample of the mixed state in which the king, the aristocracy, and the 
people all have their due shares. Episcopacy is a foreign element in the 
state® composed of men whose aim is the aggrandizement of civil power 
and ultimately the establishment of their own supremacy, and who in 
the pursuit of this object seek at once to undermine the liberties of the 
subject and to seize the prerogatives of the king." Episcopacy, in short, 
is incompatible with, and ultimately destructive of, such a mixed govern- 
ment as Milton conceived England to have. It is, indeed, incompatible 
with any mixed or balanced state because its aim is the overturn of all 
balance and the establishment of its own theocratical tyranny. The dam- 
age which had been done by the bishops in England was great. A state 
which was in its own proper form and constitution the most perfect pat- 
tern of government in the world had been turned into the “floating car- 
case of a crazy and diseased monarchy or state.’ But it was not too 
late and the damage was not irreparable. On the twin beliefs that Eng- 
land in its proper constitution was a perfect example of the mixed state 
and that episcopacy, the corrupting element, the wen, needed but to 
be removed to bring about the perfectly functioning state, Milton’s 
utopian fervor in 1641 took wing and soared to the extraordinary apos- 
trophe with which Of Reformation in England ends. 

One more observation on the anti-episcopal tracts. We have seen 
Milton taking over the theory of the mixed state from classical, specifi- 
cally Polybian sources,” and discovering that England in its proper 
constitution exemplified the theory. What he was really asserting was 
that the original institutions of the country involved the principles of 


‘7 Cf. Milton’s assertion in the Apology for Smectymnuus that the clergy seek the dis- 
solution of law and the erection of an arbitrary sway (P. W., m1, 163). 

“ P.W., a, 393 f. 

4* Significant is Milton’s comparison of episcopacy to a wen which should be cut off 
(P. W., 1, 398). 

5 Milton advances as a perfect example of his argument the way in which the bishops of 
Rome seized more and more power until eventually they made themselves supreme tem- 
poral rulers (P. W., 1, 394-395). See also p. 396. On p. 397 he tells us that men have as good 
reason to fear civil usurpation by the Protestant episcopacy as in former times they had of 
the papal. 

5! Milton rather confusingly uses the term “supremacy of the king,” but by the very 
theory of mixed government which he explicitly sets forth in the tract (P. W., 1, 403, 408), 
“supremacy” can mean nothing more than the just powers of the monarch under the law. 

2 P.W., u, 391. 

53 That he also got it from Machiavelli is clear. There are repeated references to the 
Discourses in the Commonplace Book. See Works, xvm, 160, 183, 197, 199, 200, 210, 211, 
212, 215, 217. 
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mixed government," and this, in fact, is precisely what his argument 
later turned into in the Eikonoklastes® and the First Defense.* The point 
is an important one because by it he attempted to harmonize the idea 
of the mixed state and following the “best ages” and best examples— 
Rome, Sparta, Athens,” and later Venice, which he always thought his 
countrymen would do well to imitate*—with his patriotic pride in 
England and his proposal to reform the country by the pattern of its 
ancient institutions. The attempt was never too successful. It came 
closest to success, perhaps, in the First Defense, in which the specific 
adherence to the theory of the mixed state, the citations of old English 
practice, and the constant references to classical authorities and examples 
presuppose that all three led to common conclusions. Yet even in this 
work we find Milton on one page exalting clear classical precedents over 
medieval obscurities and on another declaring that the English had the 
best laws in the world and stood in need of no outside examples.® Fre- 
quently he wavered between asserting the superiority and sufficiency of 
English precedents, and saying, under the influence of the contemporary 


% At this point Milton’s and Sidney’s views are very similar. See Sidney’s Discourses, 
Im, xxxvii. Milton praises Sidney in the Second Defense (P. W., 1, 293). 

5 P.W.,1, 351. 

% P. W., 1, 172, 210. 

57 The case of Athens in the writings of exponents of the theory of mixed government is an 
interesting one. Earlier writers like Machiavelli saw Athens as an example of pure democ- 
racy and as short-lived and accordingly compared it unfavorably with Sparta and Rome. 
(Discourses, 1, ii), but seventeenth century writers like Sidney contrived to discover that 
it, too, was a mixed state and admired it as such (Discourses, 1, xvi). There was, therefore, 
no inconsistency between Milton’s acceptance of the theory of mixed government and the 
admiration for Athens which he expresses (P. W., 11, 136). 

58 The great models of the antique world were ever before Milton’s eyes, though he was 
not always willing to admit the fact. In the Areopagitica he urges his countrymen to imitate 
the “old and elegant humanity of Greece’’ (P. W., 11, 52). See also the comparison of Vane 
to a Roman senator in the sonnet addressed to him, and the extraordinary passage in the 
Second Defense on the likeness of Fairfax to Scipio and the “heroes of antiquity” (P. W., 
1, 287). See further P. W., 1, 88, 117, 219, 297. In The Ready and Easy Way Milton calls on 
his countrymen not to fail to build Rome anew in the West (P. W., m, 114). Aubrey says 
that it was Milton’s “being so conversant in Livy and the Roman authors, and the great- 
ness he saw done by the Roman Commonwealth” that made him into a republican (Brief 
Lives, ed. Andrew Clark (Oxford, 1898, 2 vols.], 11, 69). Cf. Hobbes’s opinion that among his 
contemporaries one of the chief causes of republicanism was “the reading of the books of 
policy and histories of the ancient Greeks and Romans” (Leviathan, 11, xxix). Cf. also Har- 
rington, Oceana, p. 10. 

5° P. W., 1, 15, 88, 160, 167, 172-177, 183, 188. 

% P, W., 1, 168, 210, 177. Cf. 205. Harrington set up a flat opposition between classical 
precedents, which he considered wise and good, and those of the Huns, Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, and Saxons, whom he accuses of “deforming the whole face of the world”’ 
except Venice with “ill features of government” (Oceana, p. 12). 
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climatic theory and the disappointments of the moment, that his coun- 
trymen were deficient in political wisdom and would “come short’ and 
end in “ridiculous frustration” unless they imported civil wisdom “from 
foreign writings, and examples of best ages.’ In the end, as we shall see, 
the attempt to harmonize the notion of a return to old English principles 
with imitation of the great classical mixed states was destined to break 
down. 
Ill 


We have seen Milton in 1641 an adherent of the theory of mixed 
government. The tracts of 1649 and the early 1650’s show him holding 
fast to the idea. Three specific statements, one in the Eikonoklastes® and 
two in the First Defense® make the matter clear. These tracts involve us, 
therefore, in three great problems: the relation of kingship and of the 
doctrines of popular sovereignty and parliamentary supremacy to the 
theory of mixed government. 

The doctrine of sovereignty does not play an important role in dis- 
cussions of the mixed state before and even in the sixteenth century. 
Polybius, like Sir Thomas Smith, was content to say that in such a 
state power was divided.™ Once the idea of mixed government was com- 
plicated, however, by the concept of sovereignty, as it was inevitable 
both from events themselves and Bodin’s great exposition of “puissance 
souveraine’’® that it would be complicated, three positions were possible. 
One could hold, as Sir Thomas Smith quite probably would have held 
had the problem occurred to him, that in a mixed state sovereignty was 
divided; or one could hold that sovereignty is indivisible and that there- 
fore a mixed state was an impossibility;* or one could maintain that 
though sovereignty itself is indivisible, power could be delegated in 
varying preportions to different bodies in the state representing the 
magisterial, aristocratic, and democratic elements, and that therefore 


#1 P, W., v, 240, and see my article on the climatic theory in the Modern Language 
Quarterly, 11 (1941), 67-80. & P. W., 1, 363. Cf. 360-361. 

83 P. W., 1, 88, 160. The first of these is particularly significant because in it we find him 
citing Lycurgus as the introducer of mixed government in Sparta and remarking that he 
had “left a good example” to modern times. In the second passage Sir Thomas Smith is 
quoted as authority for the statement that a government would not last long unless it was 
mixed. 6 See Allen’s comments, p. 262. 

65 Republique, 1, i ff. Bodin, of course, did not invent the doctrine of sovereignty. Its 
origins are doubtless to be found in many previous writers, but it seems clear that he was 
an important force in giving it currency. There was an English translation of the Republique 
by T. Knolles as The Six Bookes of a Commonweale (London, 1606). 

6 That sovereignty is indivisible was asserted by both Bodin (11, i) and Hobbes (Levia- 
than, 11, xix, xxix). That a mixed state was therefore an impossibility was Hobbes’s conten- 
tion (1, xix). 
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there was no inconsistency between the doctrine of indivisible sovereignty 
and the concept of mixed govenment. The first of these positions was 
rendered untenable after Bodin showed how easy it was to prove sov- 
ereignty indivisible, though absolutist writers liked to give the impres- 
sion that it represented the views of exponents of mixed government. 
The second idea afforded absolutists who found sovereignty to reside in 
the monarch one of their leading arguments, as we shall shortly see. The 
third position, or some modification of it, was that toward which most 
exponents of mixed government gravitated.** Moreover, by the idea 
of the delegation of power, it was possible to believe at once in indivisible 
sovereignty, mixed government, and popular sovereignty, for if one con- 
ceived of sovereignty as residing in the people, one could then think of 
power as partly retained and partly delegated to the aristocratic and 
magisterial elements of the state.*® This was precisely the position at 
which Milton arrived. The result of his preoccupation in The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates with the idea of an indivisible popular sover- 
eignty”° was not to lessen in any way the hold of the idea of mixed govern- 
ment on him, but to develop that theory by harmonizing with it the 
concept of the sovereignty of the people.” What resulted from the 
amalgamation of the two ideas was a theory the cardinal points of which 
were precisely that sovereignty is indivisible, that it resides in the 


8? Hobbes, 1, xxix. 68 See, for example, Sidney’s Discourses, 1, xx. 

6 J. N. Figgis in his Divine Right of Kings (Cambridge, 1896), pp. 238-243, finds anti- 
absolutist writers of the seventeenth century confused on the question of sovereignty. It’ 
seems to me that he is himself confused, and I regard as wholly inaccuratghis statement 
that “it is the theory of sovereignty which differentiates the royalist writers from the popu- 
lar side”’ (p. 246). Whether it is logically defensible to believe at oace in indivisible sover- 
eignty, popular sovereignty, and mixed government I do not care to argue, but that such 
writers as Milton and Sidney did hold these three views withdut seeing any conflict in 
them is not debatable. The question at issue between proponents and opponenfs of the 
theory of divine right was not whether sovereignty was divisible, but whether by divine 
or natural law and the custom of nations it resided in the king or in the people. The one 
idea led straight to absolutism, the other to mixed government. 

7 That Milton did not believe in the theory of divided sovereignty is clear from the fact 
that he repeatedly points out that the whole power of a king is delegated power, that no 
share of power inheres in a king by divine or any other right simply because he is a king 
(P. W., m1, 11, 14). Likewise, the power of Parliament was delegated power (P. W., 1, 11; 
11, 121). I consider myself fully justified, therefore, in seeing in Milton an exponent of in- 
divisible sovereignty. I use the term here and elsewhere in its modern sense. Anyone in- 
vestigating Milton’s views of the matter must look for the thing, not the word. His use of 
the word is extremely ambiguous. That he was acquainted with it, however, in the sense 
which it now has is clear from the fact that it is used in that sense and that its meaning is 
expounded in Sir Walter Raleigh’s The Cabinet Council, which Milton published in 1658 
(see pp. 2-3). 

1 P. W., u, 8-17; 1, 88, 160. 
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people,” and that it is partly retained by them” and partly delegated 
to bodies in the state representing the monarchic and aristocratic ele- 
ments, namely, the magistracy and the Parliament.” The fundamental 
Polybian theory of the mixed state, the idea that permanency and sta- 
bility are secured by a division of power among the three elements of the 
state remained. 

I say that Milton arrived at a harmony of the concept of the mixed 
state and popular sovereignty, but before he could fully vindicate his 
position he had to meet Salmasius. There were many points at issue be- 
tween these two controversialists, but not the least of them was whether 
England was in its proper constitution a mixed state or an absolute 
monarchy with the indivisible sovereign power residing in the king, for 
if the conceptions of the delegation of power and popular sovereignty 
were not inconsistent with the idea of the mixed state, the concept of 
sovereign power divinely bestowed on the monarch flatly was. This was, 
indeed, a central issue of the whole controversy. Salmasius, as Milton 
understood him, based his case on two main points: that sovereignty is 
indivisible,”* and that it resides in the king.”* To prove that it resides in 
the monarch, Milton saw him resorting to the law of God,”’ the law of 
nature,’® the theory of divine investiture,”® and an analogy between the 
state and the family, if not indeed to the theory that the king is absolute 
as the inheritor of those divinely instituted, absolute parental rights out 
of which, by way of the expansion of the family into the state, govern- 
ment was supposed by some to have originated.® That sovereignty was 
indivisible Milton did not dispute, but to the contention that it resided 
in the monarch by divine and natural law, he replied with the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty®* and with his own interpretations of the law of 


™ P. W., 11, 9 f£.; 1, 33, 76; m, 121. ” P. W., 1, 14, 121; 1, 33. 

™ Cf. Milton’s position with that of the delegates to the Federal Convention in note 8. 
% P. W., 1, 160. % P. W., 1, 30. ™ P.W., 1, 0. % P. W., 1, 32. 

79 P. W., 1, 94. 


8 P. W., 1, 20-21, 114, 156. Cf. Bodin, Republique, 1, ii, and Sir Walter Raleigh, Three 
Discourses (London, 1702), p. 105. The notion of the patriarchal origin of the state was 
developed at length by Sir Robert Filmer in the Patriarcha (cf. his Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Salmasius, and H. Grotius De jure belli et pacis [Lon- 
don, 1652], p. 18), and controverted by Sidney in the Discourses (1, ix, xiii). See also Locke, 
Essay concerning the True Original of Civil Government, ch. vi. Figgis is correct in saying 
that though the patriarchal theory is no essential part of the theory of divine right, it af- 
fords the best justification of it (p. 148). I am inclined to think, however, that he under- 
estimates the importance of the idea in political thought before Filmer. The theory was, 
of course, not the only one about the origin of government which was held by advocates of 
royal supremacy. By the fiction that power once delegated could not be resumed, Hobbes 
contrived to make the idea of a social contract into an argument for the supremacy of the 
ruler, however the ruler was conceived (Leviathan, 1, xiv; 1, xviii). 

8! P, W., 1, 42, 43, 46, 47, 76. 
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God® and the law of nature.® Salmasius’ argument implied that a mixed 
state was the negation of all law and government.™ Milton replied with 
the flat assertion that a pure tyranny or unmixed state such as Salmasius 
talked about neither ever had nor ever could exist. He was, indeed, so 
far from abandoning the theory of mixed government as to assert, not 
merely that the best governments are mixed, but that all actual govern- 
ments can never be anything else.™ The central issues in the Milton- 
Salmasius controversy were well chosen. However absurd his argument 
may appear to us today, Salmasius knew what he was about, and Milton 
leaped to meet him on the issues he had set. The result in the poet’s 
mind was a triumphant vindication of the theory of mixed government 
and popular sovereignty. 

As the controversy with Salmasius turned upon whether England was 
a pure monarchy or a mixed state, so Milton’s preoccupation with king- 
ship in 1649 and the early 1650’s resolved itself, philosophically con- 
sidered, essentially into the question of how in a mixed state the mo- 
narchic or magisterial element could best be represented. It is clear that 
in 1641 he saw it as represented by the king. That it might be repre- 
sented by a king he was still willing to admit in the First Defense.* 
But that it was best when not so represented many things conspired to 
convince him. Polybius had shown clearly that the monarchic element 
might be present without there being any king. Rome not only proved 
the possibility but suggested that kings were best dispensed with. Such 
an exponent of the mixed state as Machiavelli told Milton that a repub- 
lic was superior to a monarchy.® Plato and Aristotle taught him that 
monarchy was prone to degenerate into tyranny. The course of Charles I 
seemed to him to offer concrete proof of the assertion. Presently we find 
him saying that of all forms of government monarchy was the one 
which turned most easily into tyranny.®® But tyranny was by very defi- 
nition inconsistent with, and destructive of, mixed government. Holding 
this principle, Milton was led inevitably to reject monarchy, that is, to 
reject kingship as a satisfactory representative of the monarchial or 
magisterial element in the state. It is doubtless futile to discover the 
precise point at which he arrived at this conclusion. Fundamental 
changes in men’s views are frequently of long maturation, and the 


& P. W., 1, 35 ff. 8 P. W., 1, 108-116. 

* Cf. Filmer’s Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed Monarchy (1648). 

% To prove the point he quotes Aristotle (P. W., 1, 37-38, 160) and Sir Thomas Smith 
(1, 160; cf. Works, xvi, 176) and denies that even the kings in Oriental despotisms had 
absolute power (P. W., 1, 37). 

% P. W., 1, 88, 160. 87 P. W., 1, 33, 79, 88. Cf. 1, 223, 249; m, 130. 

88 Works, xvi, 199. 8 P. W., 1, 114. Cf. 38-39. 
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point at which one opinion is given up and another adopted is hard 
to define even if such a “point” exists to begin with. Besides, the spirit 
of ancient republicanism had long hovered over our poet.” But we can 
say that by the First Defense Milton had arrived very definitely at the 
conclusion that a republic is superior to a monarchy as a means of 
realizing the ideal of a mixed state.” 

We can go further. Not only had Milton definitely rejected monarchy. 
One can already see in the germ in the First Defense the idea out of 
which developed his ultimate conception of what the monarchial or 
magisterial element in a mixed state ought to be. The significant passage 
runs as follows: 


And there is nothing more common than for our parliaments to appoint com- 
mittees of their own members; who, when so appointed, have power to meet 
where they please, and hold a kind of little parliament amongst themselves. And 
the most weighty affairs are often referred to them, for expedition and secrecy— 
the care of the navy, the army, the treasury; in short, all things whatsoever relat- 
ing either to war or peace.” 


The “committees” of this passage are identical in conception with the 
committee of the Grand Council which, as the ‘Council of State’ con- 
stituted a few years later the monarchial or magisterial element of 
Milton’s free commonwealth.* He came, in short, to see the magis- 
terial element in a mixed state as ideally consisting of a small council of 
wise and able men created by, and responsible to, parliament. He was 
traveling toward this view, if he had not actually adopted it, in 1651; 
in 1660 he expressed it as a settled conviction in The Ready and Easy 
Way. One may conclude, I believe, that Milton’s experiences with 
Charles I did more than make him reject kingship, that they made him 
reject all single-person magistracies whatsoever in a functioning mixed 
state.“ 

If this interpretation is correct, it will doubtless be inquired how 
Milton’s support of Cromwell and his faith in great leaders are to be 
explained. The explanation, I think, is both clear and simple and lies 
essentially in two facts. The first of these is that Milton never at any 


8° Gooch’s remarks on Milton’s transition to republicanism are interesting (The History 
of English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 1898], pp. 180-183). 
He sees the Eikonoklastes as the key document, and such it undoubtedly is as far as overt 
expressions of republicanism are concerned (P. W., 1, 482, 485). 

1 P, W., 1, 33. 2 P. W.,1, 15. 

% P. W., 11, 121. Note the similarities in phrasing between the two passages. 

% The Ready and Easy Way is clear on this point. So great was Milton’s distrust of all 
single-person magistracies that he would tolerate not even a powerless “duke of Venice”’ 
(see my Venice, p. 167). See Clark’s remarks (p. xxxv) and Gooch’s acute observations 


(p. 244). 
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time throughout the Puritan revolution thought that his ultimate ideal 
had been attained. From 1641 on, except for those periods when he saw 
one obstacle or another holding up the progress of things,*® he saw his 
countrymen in a state of transition from corruption and tyranny to a 
new and well-nigh perfect order in both church and state. In the earlier 
anti-episcopal tracts one gets the impression that Milton came close to 
thinking that episcopacy was the great source of evil in the state, as 
well as in the church, and that once it was removed all would be well.” 
But shortly he discovered that other things were necessary. It was always 
thus. Most important for our purposes is it that it was thus when Milton 
wrote the Second Defense and when his faith in Cromwell was at its 
height.’ He specifically says that the government of the country was 
such as the storms of faction and the convulsions which disturbed the 
state admitted of, not such as was to be wholly desired.** The second 
cardinal point has to do with Milton’s conception of the role of great 
leaders in times of transition from one government to another. Until 
the later 1640’s he saw in Parliament the agency which was carrying 
out the great reform and guiding the country in the transition from 
tyranny and corruption to a new and better order. But already in 1641 
he had entertained the opinion that in periods of transition it was some- 
times necessary for a great individual to exercise vast temporary powers. 
“Brutus, that expelled the kings out of Rome,”’ he tells us, “‘was for the 
time forced to be as it were a king himself, till matters were set in order, 
as in a free commonwealth.” Pericles, too, he finds, exercised such great 
powers that he was like a prince, yet he had no more than a temporary 
sway.*® Moreover, the example of Lycurgus and the role assigned to him 
by political writers as the creator of the ideal mixed constitution of 
Sparta encouraged Milton, as it encouraged Harrington, in the belief 
that it was possible through the agency of a single great law-giver or 
leader to establish an ideal state. Milton believed in heaven-sent, 
divinely appointed great leaders, but it is significant that he saw them 


% Such a period was 1647-48, when he accused the Presbyterians of having brought the 
great reformation to “ridiculous frustration” (P. W., v, 236 ff.). 

% P. W., 1, 408-409. 

7 T say at its height because there is nv other tract in which he puts his hopes as com- 
pletely in Cromwell as in the Second Defense. Cf. P. W., 1, 288-289 with the views expressed 
in the First Defense (1, 15). That his faith even at its height involved fears and reservations 
is, of course, clear from the warnings to Cromwell (1, 290 f.). 

% P, W., 1, 294-295. The statement occurs near the end of the tract and was clearly 
written after the establishment of the Protectorate. * P. W., a, 429. 

100 That Lycurgus made a strong impression on Milton is attested by his numerous ref- 
erences to him. See especially P. W., 1, 57, and 1, 88, where Lycurgus is held up as having 
set a pattern for others to follow. 
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as deliverers from bondage and tyranny like Samson, as institutors of 
liberty like Brutus, or as great teachers like himself,” not as all-powerful 
executives in a settled and smoothly functioning mixed state. In Milton’s 
scheme of things great leaders make their appearance on the stage of 
history and play their proper roles in times of transition from bondage 
to freedom. He accepted, then, the fact that sometimes it was necessary 
in times of transition to set up a virtual dictator. But it is important to 
note that although he accepted the idea of the transitional dictator, in 
the end he utterly repudiated the notion that in an established and prop- 
erly contrived mixed government it was ever necessary, even in times of 
crisis, to confer dictatorial power on either any council or single person 
in the government. In The Ready and Easy Way, as we shall see, he puts 
his whole faith in a perfectly contrived state which would function 
smoothly in times of crisis as in times of calm. There is no provision 
whatever for a constitutionally recognized dictator to act in emergencies 
—such a dictator as Machiavelli, Harrington, and those prime examples 
of the mixed state, Rome and Venice, cannot have but suggested to him. 
In Paradise Regained, if I have read its political implications aright, he 
went further and implied that when regularly constituted authorities 
fail in times of crisis, dictatorship is a vain and futile refuge.’ 

It is only in the light of these facts, I believe, that one can draw any 
true conclusions regarding Milton’s attitude toward Cromwell. That 
from viewing Parliament as the institutor of the new order in the 1640’s, 
he had been reduced to putting his hopes in Cromwell when he wrote the 
Second Defense no one will dispute,’ but it was, I think, of the essence 
of Milton’s view of the Protector that he saw him essentially as a transi- 
tional dictator, as an institutor or law-giver. If the Letter to a Gentleman 
in the Country which Thomason and Masson attributed to the poet! 
is indeed a genuine Miltonic document, it affords strong support for 
this view, the writer seeing Cromwell as a divinely appointed great 
leader who was to finish the great reform begun but not yet completed.' 
But more important, the conception colors the whole eulogy of Crom- 
well in the Second Defense. The anxious warnings to the Protector in 
this work center around the apprehension that he might make himself 
permanently supreme, that he might seize the sovereignty which all 
had yielded to him to achieve the instituting of the ideal state. More- 
over, and I think most significantly, we find Cromwell compared to that 
Brutus who had driven the kings out of Rome and of whom Milton had 
earlier written that he was forced for a time to be, as it were, a king 
himself.!*” Milton, then, saw Cromwell as an institutor of the ideal mixed 


1a P. W., 11, 98. 1 On these matters see my article referred to in note 4. 
10 P. W., 1, 288, 289. 1% Masson, Life, rv, 520 ff. 
40 See the Lefer in Masson, rv, 521. 106 P, W., 1, 290 ff. 107 P. W., 1, 297. 
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state of his dreams.’** The new government of the Protector had “begun 
to shed its splendor on the world,’”"* and in it Cromwell was supreme 
and might do much, but it was only a transition to something better; it 
was, be it remembered, such a government as the distractions of the time 
admitted of, not such as was to be wished." 

There is additional evidence that Milton was under the influence of 
the idea of the great institutor. When he wrote his Letter to Monk early 
in 1660, he invited the General to assume essentially the role which he 
had earlier seen Cromwell playing. This may, of course, be dismissed 
as simply a last desperate gamble on Milton’s part, and such no doubt 
in a very considerable measure it was, but that he was still under the 
influence of the idea of the Lycurgus-like institutor is suggested not only 
by the phraseology of the letter itself, but also by the letter which on 
December 20, 1659, he addressed to Henry Oldenburgh, in which he 
remarked that the great need of the time was someone to settle the 
government on a firm foundation." The Letter to Monk was not an invi- 
tation to assume permanent power, but to institute a mixed state, the 
outlines of which Milton was careful to set forth."* If it was, therefore, 
a product of the moment, it was nevertheless strictly consistent with 
views which he had expressed elsewhere, even to the justifying of the use 
of armed force by the institutor.' I think it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that in 1654 and again early in 1660, Milton saw the contemporary 
situation in terms of the notion of transitional dictatorship and placed 
his hopes for the mixed state in a great institutor."* Cromwell and Monk 
were both products of the times and of events; Milton called on each 
in turn to become a Lycurgean legislator." In Cromwell he was doubt- 

108 What I am suggesting, of course, is that in this respect Harrington and Milton, both 
under the influence of the theory of the mixed state and with the Lycurgean example 
before them, saw Cromwell in much the same way. 109 P. W., 1, 289. 

00 It is, I think, indicative of the hold of the idea of a councilar magistracy in a normally 
functioning state on Milton that he would have even Cromwell in his role of transitional 
dictator associate with himself the great leaders on the Puritan side (P. W., 1, 290). 

im P, W., m1, 520. uz P, W., m1, 106 ff. 

13 P. W., m1, 108. The evidence is clear that Milton was not adverse to using armed force 
to attain the free commonwealth. He had earlier specifically defended it in the First 
Defense (P. W., 1, 25). The notion was not uncommon with other commonwealth planners. 
Harrington represents Olphaus Megaletor as using the army in getting himself appointed 
Archon (Oceana, p. 59). 

14 Milton would have seen no inconsistency between his doctrine of popular sovereignty 
and the notion of a great leader’s instituting an ideal state by force inasmuch as he obviously 
thought of the better part of the people, whom, as we shall see, he saw standing for the 
whole people, as consenting to the acts of the institutor (P. W., m, 108). 

U5 Tt is characteristic of Milton as a political reformer that he did not distinguish early 
enough and clearly enough the differences between his own aims and those of the persons he 
supported. When this was not the case, he harbored the illusion that they could be brought 
to see the truth his way. Hence the Areopagitica. The result was a series of disappointments. 
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less convinced, at first, that God and the age had produced such a leader; 
in the case of Monk it was the brave hope that the General might be 
induced to play the role that prompted Milton to address him. 

We have now surveyed Milton’s developed conception of the magis- 
tracy in a mixed state and his conception of the relationship of dic- 
tatorship to the institution of such a state and to the state when in- 
stituted. We have next to look at the development of his views on the 
relation of Parliament to mixed government. We have seen that in 1641 
he believed that preponderant power in such a government should reside 
in the nobility, the good and the wise. He never believed anything 
else."* The principle of the dominance of the virtuous, the truly noble, 
those who were “more than vulgar bred up,’”"” is as unchanging an 
element in his thought as the ideal of the mixed state itself. It rested, as 
he proclaimed in the two Defenses, on the highest authority he recognized 
—conformity to the law of God and the law of nature."* It is also clear 
that in 1641 he saw in Parliament a well-nigh perfect organ for the 
representation and functioning of the aristocratic element in the ideal 
mixed state which he considered England in its proper constitution to 
be."* He saw his native country, in short, as having a mixed govern- 
ment in which the people, the monarch, and Parliament all shared in 
the power, but in which, as it should be, Parliament, the aristocratic 
element, held such a preponderance of power as to have “supreme and 
final determination” in all matters. Hence his allusions to Parliament 
in the early tracts as the “supreme senate” or the “supreme court” of 
the nation.”° In Milton’s political thought to begin with, then, there was 
the clear implication that the acts of the monarchial element were sub- 
ject to review by the aristocratic element, the Parliament, the principle 
which he repeatedly asserted in 1649 and thereafter and which he then 
developed at length in terms of the amalgamation of the idea of the mixed 
state with the doctrine of sovereignty which we have seen that he made. 
In accordance with these views, he wrote The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, in which he tells us that parliaments were set up after the 
establishment of kingship as a check on the monarch, and that they had 
the power at all times, with or without the monarch, to take all measures 
for the public safety when danger or crisis threatened.”! The theory 
afforded him a means of justifying the use of virtually unlimited power 
by Parliament in times of crisis, and it is repeated essentially in the 
Eikonoklastes, in which we find him asserting that ‘‘in all wise nations the 
legislative power, and the judicial [i.e. the executive or magisterial] ex- 

us P, W., 1, 88, 111, 265, 288; m, 125; v, 240. u7 P, W., v, 240. 
us P, W., 1, 111, 265, 288. 19 P. W., 11, 408. 
20 P, W., m1, 176, 278. Cf. 144, 319. im Pp. W., u1, 11. 
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ecution of that power, have been most commonly distinct and in several 
hands; but yet the former supreme, the other subordinate,” and assert- 
ing that when the need arose Parliament could unmake the king.” 
But by the time he wrote the Eikonoklastes he had gone a step further 
in the development of his theory of the role of Parliament in a mixed 
government. The theory at which he ultimately arrived was, not merely 
that parliaments had the right to pass on the acts of the monarchial 
element and were supreme over it in the last instance, but that the 
magisterial element was itself a creation of the aristocratic, that is, the 
parliamentary element, and from it, acting for the sovereign people, de- 
rived all the power it had.’* Symptomatic of this development is the 
change in the theory of the origin of the state between The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates and the Observations on the Articles of Peace, 
written a few months later. Whereas in the former he saw parliaments 
as set up after kings as a check on them, in the latter he declares that 
parliaments or general assemblies are the most ancient organs of govern- 
ment and that they existed before ever kings were heard of. The 
First Defense repeats the idea with the additional statement that kings 
were created to put the laws of Parliament into execution.” These 
changes may be taken as representing an attempt to bring his views on 
the origin of government into harmony with his developing conception 
of a magistracy created by, and dependent upon, the aristocratic ele- 
ment of the state. At any rate, that conception is repeated in the First 
Defense and it is the basic principle in the magistracy which he pro- 
posed in The Ready and Easy Way." 

At this point the reader will doubtless be tempted to feel that Milton 
so exalted Parliament in 1649 and the early 1650’s and again in 1660 
as to quite lose sight of the ideal of the mixed state. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Although it is perhaps an open question whether 
the position at which he arrived did not really involve a unitary concep- 
tion of government, nothing is more clear than that he did not see it 
that way, a fact which is proved by his reiterated adherences to the 


12 P. W., 1, 363, 398. See also the statement on p. 401 that “the parliament, therefore, 
without any usurpation, hath had it always in their power to limit and confine the exorbi- 
tancy of kings, whether they call it their will, their reason, or their conscience.” 

3 P. W.,1, 398. Cf. m, 121. 4 P. W., m1, 187. 

125 P. W.,1, 180. For an anticipation of this view in the Tetrachordon see P. W., m1, 315, 
where Milton asserts that it was Parliament that first put the sceptre into the hands of an 
English king. In the Second Defense, on the other hand, he seems to revert momentarily to 
the notion of Parliament having been created as a check on the monarch (P. W., 1, 264). 
Doubtless he had no profound conviction of the historical truth of either theory and to some 
extent used whichever one served his purpose best. 

126 P. W., 1, 180. Cf. 15. a7 P. W., o, 121. 
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idea of mixed government throughout the whole period from 1640 to 
1660 and even in the very moments when he was most exalting Parlia- 
ment.” Milton saw no contradiction between the two ideals because in 
terms of contemporary theory there was none. Such a magistracy as he 
arrived at and such a predominant parliament or aristocratic element 
as he conceived were, in fact, of the very essence of the theory of mixed 
government in seventeenth century thought. That theorists did not 
view the giving of preponderant power to some one of the three elements 
of the state as inconsistent with the idea of mixed government, we have 
seen. That the preponderant element should be the aristocratic one was, 
as we have likewise seen, the opinion of various writers. That the pre- 
ponderance of power in the aristocratic element should be so great as 
to involve the creation of the magistracy, and that the magistracy should 
be subject to the control of the aristocratic element—these were pre- 
cisely the theories which were illustrated in the government of Venice, 
which the age saw as a prime example of the mixed state.”® 
Unfortunately, no sooner had Milton developed his theory of what the 
role of Parliament in a mixed state ought to be than he discovered that 
Parliament as it was did not measure up to his ideal, that it would 
have to be remodeled before it would be a fit repository of the great 
power he proposed to give it. There is no need to trace here the earlier 
steps by which Milton’s vast confidence in Parliament in the anti- 


128 P. W., 1, 88, 160, 363; m, 115, 125. 

129 Probably the most influential exposition of the Venetian government in England was 

that by Contarini, which Lewkenor translated in 1599 as The Commonwealth and Government 
of Venice. Contarini describes Venice as a mixed state in which the doge and his councillors 
represented the princely element, the Grand Council or assembly of all the citizens the 
democratic element, and the Senate and the Council of Ten the aristocratic element (p. 65). 
All writers agree that of these the aristocratic element was dominant, and an examination 
of the system proves the point beyond question. It might indeed be said that the whole 
Venetian system was built on a distrust of popular procedures on the one hand, and of 
strong executive power in the hands of either a single man or a small council on the other; 
that is, both had their role to play, the state being mixed, but neither was to have too much 
power. The doge, it is true, was elected in the Grand Council, but by a complicated system 
of successive winnowings the purpose of which, as Contarini frankly says, was to throw the 
choice into the hands of the wisest and most virtuous, that is, the same persons whom he 
saw as comprising the Senate, which was with the Ten the aristocratic element of the 
state (p. 56). All sorts of devices were used to weaken the magistracy and insure the domi- 
nance of the Senate. The doge was powerless to act without the presence of a majority of 
his six councillors and these were changed every eight months. Even when together they 
could decide only minor matters on their own authority. The College of Sages or Precon- 
sultors, which sat with the ducal council, was a mere committee of the Senate without any 
final authority whatsoever. Most matters of importance were first considered by the College 
and then submitted to the Senate, which settled them finally. The Council of Ten assured 
the dominance of the aristrocratic element in times of crisis. See Contarini, p. 68. 
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episcopal and other early tracts was dissipated. It is sufficient to 
point out that by the time he wrote the Character of the Long Parlia- 
ment, his criticism was sweeping and unequivocal.’ It is, however, 
important to notice in this passage that he places the blame for the 
great reform’s having come to “ridiculous frustration” squarely on the 
members of Parliament, even on the cold climate of the country,™ but 
not on the institution itself. Had this not been the case, he could hardly 
have written as he did of the Rump or purged Parliament in the Eikono- 
klastes™ and the First Defense. Already in 1649, however, he was be- 
ginning to see that Parliament itself needed remodeling. The first step 
in making the reality conform to the ideal was the rejection of a house 
of lords. This was an implication of his very conception of the nature 
of true nobility and of Parliament as the supreme council of the good 
and wise of the nation. When, therefore, in February-March, 1649, the 
upper house was actually abolished, he was already prepared to accept 
the move. We find him declaring in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates 
that the word baron or peer imported only “every worthy man in parlia- 
ment,” and that hereditary titles were vain and empty. In the Eikono- 
klastes there was further criticism of the Lords.’ In the First Defense 
he argued flatly that a house of lords was no essential part of an English 
parliament and never had been, and that the Lords had been properly 
abolished.“* This was another opinion which, once arrived at, he did 
not change. In The Ready and Easy Way he no more wanted in his Grand 
Council men addicted to a house of lords than those addicted to a single- 
person magistracy.® Abolition of the Lords, then, was the first step in 
Milton’s remodeling of the traditional English Parliament. 

It was not long before he began to be of the opinion that other changes 
were necessary. In the Second Defense we find him highly critical of 


190 P. W., m1, 105, 145-150, 179, 281, 287, 315, 316, 321. 

181 1647 or 1648. See Sir Charles Firth, Essays, Historical and Literary, ed. Godfrey Davies 
(Oxford, 1938), pp. 64, 95. 

18 Most of the parliamentarians, he tells us, had got their places by wealth or ambition 
rather than by merit. They had pursued private profit, delayed and denied justice, deter- 
mined matters by spite and favoritism, and been guilty of treachery, oppression, and 
unjust taxation. ‘Some who had been called from shops and warehouses, without other 
merit, to be set in supreme councils and committees, (as their breeding was,) fell to huckster 
the commonwealth.’’ The crowning charge, and an ironical one indeed in view of the posi- 
tion at which Milton arrived a few years later, is that they had deliberately fomented 
“troubles and combustions” in order to perpetuate themselves in power (P. W., v, 236-238). 

13% P. W., v, 240. See my article on this subject in the Modern Language Quarterly, u 
(1941), 67-80. iM P. W., 1, 361, 363, 367, 401, 402. 

ms P. W., 1, 15. 8 P. W., u, 23. Cf. 1, 175. BT P, W., 1, 365. 

8 P, W., 1, 176, 190. 

9 P, W., 1, 121. Cf. 120. 
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Parliament. The Rump had “‘artfully procrastinated”’ its business, its 
members were intent on their own selfish interests, they had deluded 
the country with fallacious promises. Cromwell had rightly put an end 
to their sitting. The succeeding Barebones Parliament had met, had 
done nothing but weary itself with dissensions, and had fully exposed 
its incapacity to the nation.“® Milton had discovered, in short, that 
Parliament was far from being the ideal aristocratic element which he 
had once thought it to be. The solution of the problem thus presented 
was not to turn the country over permanently to a single great leader 
or to such a leader and his immediate associates, though that would do 
temporarily and seemed, indeed, at the time the only expedient, but to 
discover how Parliament could be further remodeled in order to make it 
a fit organ to exercise preponderant power in the ideal mixed state of the 
poet’s dreams. The solution to this problem, which Milton clearly 
thought that he had found when he wrote The Ready and Easy Way, 
was not yet in 1654 wholly clear to him. But two important passages in 
the Second Defense indicate that the two principal reforms which he 
was to propose in the later tract were, if not actually taking form in his 
mind, being prepared for by the direction his thought was taking. In 
the first of these, after asserting again that Parliament was the supreme 
council of the nation, he argues against its being compelled to refer its 
acts and decisions to the people who had set it up to act for them.™ 
Here I think we can see developing that distrust of annually or frequently 
elected parliaments which culminated in The Ready and Easy Way in 
the proposal of a perpetual Grand Council. The other significant pas- 
sage comes near the close. It is one in which he assails the misuse of the 
“right of unrestrained suffrage’’ for factional and selfish purposes and 
asserts that parliaments elected by such a misuse of the voting power 
would lead his countrymen straight back to servitude and tyranny. 
No one who reads this passage will be surprised at the restrictions 
which Milton places on the suffrage in The Ready and Easy Way and the 
system of successive siftings which he proposes for the election of mem- 
bers of the Grand Council. In the end, then, he proposed to remodel 
Parliament in the interest of making it truly the noble or aristocratic 
element by two fundamental changes: the transforming of it into a 
perpetual senate and the placing of severe restrictions on the suffrage. 


40 P. W., 1, 288. Ml P. W., 1, 264-265. 

12 P. W., 1, 122. In the Eikonoklastes Milton had supported the Triennial Bill and even 
had sought to show that not triennial, but annual, parliaments represented the true old 
English custom (P. W., 1, 351 ff.). That he still retained something of this older view and did 
not see clearly in 1654 the direction in which his thought was developing may be surmised 
from the charge of “artful procrastination” which he hurled at the Rump in the Second 
Defense (P. W., 1, 288). M3 P. W., 1, 297-298. mM P. W., 11, 126. 
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There was one other, less fundamental, change which he proposed. 
Salmasius had annoyed Milton by asserting that no record of parliaments 
could be found before William the Conqueror. Milton replied in the 
First Defense by accusing his opponent of quibbling over a word and 
asserting that the thing was always in existence whether the word was 
or not. “It is not worth while,” he asserted, ‘‘to jangle about a French 
word.” 5 The attitude here expressed developed in the following years 
into outright dissatisfaction with the name parliament. The word came 
to have for him unfortunate connotations, and he ended with the pro- 
posal to abolish it and substitute for it grand or great council. 

The changes which Milton proposed in Parliament to insure a body 
which would be worthy of preponderant power in a mixed state were 
doubtless, in part, the product of his own experiences with government, 
but that he was also encouraged in them by Rome, the Greek states, and 
Venice,’ the great acknowledged examples of mixed government, and 
that these examples determined to some extent the actual form which 
his proposed changes took is equally clear. By The Ready and Easy Way, 
the attempt which we have seen him making earlier to square the 
ancient institutions of England with the demands of the theory of the 
mixed state had broken down; and as such old English precedents as 
annual parliaments, of which he had made so much in the Eikonoklastes™*® 
and the First Defense failed him, he was driven back more and more on 
antique models and their supposed modern counterparts. He ended by 
proposing to his countrymen a perpetual senate which he named after 
the example of Venice and advanced on the authority of Rome, Venice, 
and Athens. 

Ms P. W., 1, 167. 

146 The change is proposed no fewer than three times: in the Proposalls for a Firme Govern- 
ment (Works, xvii, 4); in The Ready and Easy Way (P. W., 11, 127); and in the Letter to 
Monk (P. W., 11, 107). 

M7 See my Venice, pp. 165 ff. “8 P. W., 1, 351 ff. “9 P. W., 1, 172, 210. 

60 P, W., 1, 121-124. See further Proposalls for a Firme Government (Works, xvi, 1 ff.). 
Milton also cites the examples of the Sanhedrin and the United Provinces, which exponents 
of the mixed state saw as embodying the same principles as those of Greece and Rome. 
Harrington, for example, declared that the Hebrews got the secret of the mixed state from 
God and the Greeks and Romans from nature (Oceana, p. 12). This was, of course, for this 
writer one more way of saying that the law of God and the law of nature led straight to 
mixed government, and it explains his citation of the Sanhedrin along with classical, 
Venetian, and other models. Milton certainly believed that mixed government had its 
basis in the law of God and the law of nature, and in the First Defense, in replying to Sal- 
masius, who had brought the matter up, he had cited the ancient Hebrew state to show that 
in it, no more than in other antique models was the magistracy supreme, but I do not find 
him making any such specific identification of the Hebrew state with Greek and Roman 
conceptions of mixed government as Harrington makes. That this was, however, an im- 
plication of his position is clear, and we need not, therefore, be surprised at seeing the San- 
hedrin appear with other models in The Ready and Easy Way. See P. W., 1, 33, 44-45. 
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It remains to consider Milton’s views regarding the role of the people 
in a mixed state. What Milton saw this as being in 1641 is clear from 
his remark that the “noblest, wisest, and most prudent men,” that is, 
Parliament, carried on their work with the “full approbation and suf- 
frage of the people.’ It is obvious that in the early 1640’s Milton’s 
hopes for the people were high. In the controversy over episcopacy he 
condemned one of his opponents for referring slightingly to the ‘“‘muti- 
nous rabble,’ and in the Areopagitica he was sure that all were fit to 
be trusted with an English pamphlet, and that the common people 
were not “giddy, vicious, and ungrounded.’ Partly these estimates 
were due, no doubt, to the utopian fervor of the time; partly they were 
the result of the ease with which Milton, as a habit of thought, identified 
the better part of the people, whom he saw as the fountain head of virtue 
and nobility, the middle sort, with the whole people. But even in the 
early 1640’s he was beginning to make some unpleasant discoveries. In 
the Apology for Smectymnuus he noticed in “most men” a “carelessness 
of knowing what they and others ought to do,’”™ and in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce we hear of “the draff of men, to whom no 
liberty is pleasing.” By 1649 he had harsh things indeed to say about 
the people. In The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates he finds most men 
characterized by “sloth or inconstancy and weakness of spirit,” and he 
tells us that the few labor “amidst the throng of vulgar and irrational 
men.’ In the Eikonoklastes his condemnation is sweeping. The people 
are filled with envy and infinite prejudice; they are “exorbitant and ex- 
cessive in all their motions” and prone to idolatry, and have “a be- 
sotted and degenerate baseness of spirit.”” The virtuous among them are 
few. A mad multitude, they are possessed and hurried on by “boisterous 
folly and superstition.”"*” The reader may wonder why, having arrived 
at these opinions, Milton did not wholly reject the idea of a mixed state, 
in which the people played a definite, even if subordinate, role, and pro- 
pose to deprive them of all participation whatsoever in the government. 
That he did nothing of the sort, of course, is clear. Not only do we find 
him reaffirming in these very tracts, as we have seen, his belief in the 
superiority of the mixed state, but it is in these same places that we have 
seen him developing the doctrine of popular sovereignty. Moreover, the 
role he assigns to the people in 1649 is essentially the same as that which 
he had given them in 1641: the people, we are told, having delegated 
the preponderance of their power to the Parliament, retained the power 


181 P. W., 11, 408. 12 PW, mm, 154-155. 83 P, W., 1, 81. 
4 P. W., m1, 94. 65 P. W., ut, 173. 6 P. W., 1, 3. Cf. 77. 
67 P. W., 1, 309, 313, 314, 317. 
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of choosing its members* in what Milton thinks would ideally be an- 
nual elections. 

What is the explanation of the apparent contradiction in the poet’s 
thought? It lies, I think, in an important passage in the Eikonoklastes. 
In the midst of his castigation of the people, he pauses to say that 
the degeneracy among them which he blames is due, not to their natural 
disposition, but to their long corruption by the prelates and—he now 
adds—the Presbyterian clergy.’®° If they were for the most part “imbas- 
tardized from the ancient nobleness of their ancestors,” the fault was 
not theirs. The idea served Milton well in 1649, but it did not long re- 
main wholly adequate. The conviction grew upon him that the people 
had graver deficiencies than the prelates could be made responsible for. 
But as this view emerged, he made another discovery—that not all the 
people were either virtuous or wicked, that they consisted, in short, 
of a better part and a worse part. In the First Defense we find him speak- 
ing of the “better” part in both the quantitative and qualitative senses 
of the term, his contention being that the most virtuous part of the people 
was also the larger part.’ By the time he wrote The Ready and Easy 
Way, if not, indeed, by the Second Defense, it was clear to him that this 
was not the case. But majority or minority, the better part came to 
constitute in his thought the whole people. He tells us specifically in the 
First Defense that the better part might be considered as standing for 
the whole, and it is clear that this notion henceforth dominated his 
thinking. The identification which it had always been easy for him to 
make unconsciously, he came, in short, to make consciously and deliber- 
ately. The Second Defense shows him moving toward the restriction of 
the suffrage to the better part,’ and in The Ready and Easy Way he 
not only flatly limited the voting power to the “rightly qualified,’ 
but set up an elaborate system of election by successive siftings to in- 
sure that the better part would control. The people, thus defined and 
limited, he by no means proposed to exclude from the government. They 
were to choose the members of the Grand Council,’ they were to have 
inspectors who would examine the disposition of the public revenues by 
it,8 and through their local assemblies in every county they were to 
have by a majority vote of all the assemblies a kind of veto power over 

8 P. W., 1, 322, 361. we P. W., 1, 351. 160 P. W., 1, 313. 

i P, W., 1, 154. Cf. 155. 

182 Hence the various justifications of decisions by a virtuous minority of the people until 
or unless a majority could be brought to virtue by a proper government and a proper 
educational system (P. W., m, 112, 132). Cf. the Second Defense (P. W., 1, 265). 

163 P, W., 1, 154. 4 P. W., 1, 297. 

168 P. W., 11, 126. See also the Letter to Monk (P. W., 1, 107). 

6 P. W., 11, 126. 67 P. W., 1, 118, 121, 123. ws P. W., 11, 121. 
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its acts. Local government would remain almost wholly in their 
hands,!”° and he refers to still other limitations.'" Nor had Milton de- 
parted from the doctrine of popular sovereignty.'” 

The people, then, as was proper in a mixed state, were to play their 
part in the government. But it was to be a subordinate part. All his ex- 
perience had only confirmed the belief he had started with, that a mixed 
state was properly balanced and stable only when the part played in its 
actual operation by the people was restricted. Moreover, the examples 
of Rome and Venice seemed to him to enforce the lesson of his own ex- 
perience. We find him arguing that it was the exercise of excessive 
power by the popular element that upset the balance and brought about 
the fall of the Roman republic.'* Venice, on the other hand, with just 
such a relatively weak popular element and preponderant senate as 
Milton wished, seemed, with its supposed record of twelve centuries of 
existence without change or decay, to lead positively to the same con- 
clusion to which Rome led negatively.'“% The result of these considera- 
tions was that we find him arguing against giving the people any greater 
checks on the Grand Council than he had himself proposed.!” 

The reader will doubtless feel that Milton’s discovery that the better 
part of the people could be taken as standing for the whole even when 
they were a numerical minority, removed whatever genuinely popular 
elements there may once have been in his political theory. The fact, 
however, that there would appear to be nothing truly democratic about 
Milton’s conception of the people in 1660 must not be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that he saw the better part of the people as constituting the 
democratic element in his ideal commonwealth. Nor in doing so was he 
in any sense departing from contemporary notions of mixed government, 
for his better part of the people formed just such a minority of the 
whole population as did the citizens of Venice who were eligible to sit 
in the Grand Council and whom Contarini saw as constituting the demo- 


0 P. W., m1, 126, 135. 170 P. W., m1, 107, 135. 

171 Milton seems to have envisioned a standing militia of the ‘‘well-affected”’ as a guaranty 
against the seizure of tyrannical power by the Grand Council (P. W., m, 123), and he refers 
to other limitations on p. 127. In the Letter to Monk he says that though the supreme 
council would be perpetual, its power would be so limited and the people would have so 
much authority remaining in their hands that there would be no possibility of the Grand 
Council establishing a tyranny (P. W., 1, 107). 

1723 P. W., 11, 121. us P. W., u, 125. 

14 See my Venice, p. 158. In this fact, I think, is to be found one explanation for the 
emergence of Venice as a model in Milton’s mind and the real significance it came to have 
for him in 1659-60. It will be recognized, I trust, that the present article and my article on 
Venice support and confirm each other. 1% P. W., 1, 124-125. 
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cratic element in that republic.'"* The situation which prevailed in an- 
cient Sparta and Athens would afford further parallels. In this respect, 
indeed, it can be said that Milton’s thought was closer in 1660 than it 
had been in 1641 to the practice of what the age saw as the great his- 
torical examples of mixed government. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that Milton saw as permanent the situation that would prevail 
with regard to the people upon the instituting of a mixed state. He 
had always had extraordinary faith in what could be accomplished by 
proper governmental institutions and a proper system of education, and 
something of this earlier faith, it is clear, still survived when he wrote 
The Ready and Easy Way. He would reform the “corrupt and faulty 
education’ which prevailed and institute in its place a system which 
would ‘‘teach the people faith, not without virtue, temperance, modesty, 
sobriety, parsimony, justice,” and which would instill into them the 
subordination of selfish interests to “the public peace, liberty, and 
safety.”!”* By such a system and by “‘the orderly, the decent, the civil, 
the safe, the noble effects’ of the perfectly functioning governmental 
institutions which would be set up, he cherished the idea of winning 
some, at least, of those who in the beginning would either have to be 
suppressed by force or excluded from the government.'” Clearly there 
remained something of the old idea that if the people were for the most 
part evil, it was due in part to corrupting institutions and faulty edu- 
cation. To what extent he thought in 1660 that they could be reclaimed 
by correcting these things can only be conjectural. Doubtless he had 
come to feel that a certain portion of the people would always be the 
worse part. One can surmise as much from the institutions he devised 
to exclude them from the government. Whether he had hopes of winning 
enough of them to make the better part a numerical majority, no one 
can say. As a matter of fact, there is no reason to suppose that this 
aspect of the matter bothered him. He may have hoped that the better 
part might become an actual majority. But unless or until such a condi- 
tion could be attained, he was ready to justify the performance of the 
people’s share in the government by a virtuous minority. 


IV 
We have now arrived at the point at which it is possible, with some 
understanding of their background, significance, place, and development 


17% Tn 1581 the population of Venice was 134,890, of whom 1843 were adult citizens and 
4309 were women and children of citizens’ families (J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in 
Italy, Modern Library ed., 1, 100). It is doubtless to be assumed that Milton thought of the 
virtuous in England as being proportionately far more numerous than the Venetian citizens, 
but that of course does not alter my point that in each case the democratic element was a 
minority. 176 P. W., 1, 126. 177 See the Letter to Monk (P. W., 11, 108). 
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its acts.6 Local government would remain almost wholly in their 
hands,!”° and he refers to still other limitations." Nor had Milton de- 
parted from the doctrine of popular sovereignty.!” 

The people, then, as was proper in a mixed state, were to play their 
part in the government. But it was to be a subordinate part. All his ex- 
perience had only confirmed the belief he had started with, that a mixed 
state was properly balanced and stable only when the part played in its 
actual operation by the people was restricted. Moreover, the examples 
of Rome and Venice seemed to him to enforce the lesson of his own ex- 
perience. We find him arguing that it was the exercise of excessive 
power by the popular element that upset the balance and brought about 
the fall of the Roman republic.!” Venice, on the other hand, with just 
such a relatively weak popular element and preponderant senate as 
Milton wished, seemed, with its supposed record of twelve centuries of 
existence without change or decay, to lead positively to the same con- 
clusion to which Rome led negatively.' The result of these considera- 
tions was that we find him arguing against giving the people any greater 
checks on the Grand Council than he had himself proposed. 

The reader will doubtless feel that Milton’s discovery that the better 
part of the people could be taken as standing for the whole even when 
they were a numerical minority, removed whatever genuinely popular 
elements there may once have been in his political theory. The fact, 
however, that there would appear to be nothing truly democratic about 
Milton’s conception of the people in 1660 must not be permitted to ob- 
scure the fact that he saw the better part of the people as constituting the 
democratic element in his ideal commonwealth. Nor in doing so was he 
in any sense departing from contemporary notions of mixed government, 
for his better part of the people formed just such a minority of the 
whole population as did the citizens of Venice who were eligible to sit 
in the Grand Council and whom Contarini saw as constituting the demo- 


69 P. W., m1, 126, 135. 170 P. W., m1, 107, 135. 

171 Milton seems to have envisioned a standing militia of the “well-affected”’ as a guaranty 
against the seizure of tyrannical power by the Grand Council (P. W., 1, 123), and he refers 
to other limitations on p. 127. In the Letter to Monk he says that though the supreme 
council would be perpetual, its power would be so limited and the people would have so 
much authority remaining in their hands that there would be no possibility of the Grand 
Council establishing a tyranny (P. W., 1, 107). 

i” P. W., u, 121. 13 P. W., a, 125. 

1% See my Venice, p. 158. In this fact, I think, is to be found one explanation for the 
emergence of Venice as a model in Milton’s mind and the real significance it came to have 
for him in 1659-60. It will be recognized, I trust, that the present article and my article on 
Venice support and confirm each other. 1% P, W., 1, 124-125. 
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cratic element in that republic.’ The situation which prevailed in an- 
cient Sparta and Athens would afford further parallels. In this respect, 
indeed, it can be said that Milton’s thought was closer in 1660 than it 
had been in 1641 to the practice of what the age saw as the great his- 
torical examples of mixed government. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that Milton saw as permanent the situation that would prevail 
with regard to the people upon the instituting of a mixed state. He 
had always had extraordinary faith in what could be accomplished by 
proper governmental institutions and a proper system of education, and 
something of this earlier faith, it is clear, still survived when he wrote 
The Ready ard Easy Way. He would reform the “corrupt and faulty 
education” which prevailed and institute in its place a system which 
would ‘‘teach the people faith, not without virtue, temperance, modesty, 
sobriety, parsimony, justice,” and which would instill into them the 
subordination of selfish interests to “the public peace, liberty, and 
safety.’””!”* By such a system and by “‘the orderly, the decent, the civil, 
the safe, the noble effects” of the perfectly functioning governmental 
institutions which would be set up, he cherished the idea of winning 
some, at least, of those who in the beginning would either have to be 
suppressed by force or excluded from the government.'” Clearly there 
remained something of the old idea that if the people were for the most 
part evil, it was due in part to corrupting institutions and faulty edu- 
cation. To what extent he thought in 1660 that they could be reclaimed 
by correcting these things can only be conjectural. Doubtless he had 
come to feel that a certain portion of the people would always be the 
worse part. One can surmise as much from the institutions he devised 
to exclude them from the government. Whether he had hopes of winning 
enough of them to make the better part a numerical majority, no one 
can say. As a matter of fact, there is no reason to suppose that this 
aspect of the matter bothered him. He may have hoped that the better 
part might become an actual majority. But unless or until such a condi- 
tion could be attained, he was ready to justify the performance of the 
people’s share in the government by a virtuous minority. 


IV 
We have now arrived at the point at which it is possible, with some 
understanding of their background, significance, place, and development 


17 Tn 1581 the population of Venice was 134,890, of whom 1843 were adult citizens and 
4309 were women and children of citizens’ families (J. A. Symonds, The Renaissance in 
Italy, Modern Library ed., 1, 100). It is doubtless to be assumed that Milton thought of the 
virtuous in England as being proportionately far more numerous than the Venetian citizens, 
but that of course does not alter my point that in each case the democratic element was a 
minority. 176 P| W., 1, 126. 177 See the Letter to Monk (P. W., 11, 108). 
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in Milton’s thought, to assemble the principal ideas which found expres- 
sion in The Ready and Easy Way. The guiding principle, one which he 
had stated his allegiance to in 1641, which he had reaffirmed in 1649 
and the early 1650’s, which he had never abandoned, was that of a 
state which would possess stability because it was mixed, because it had 
a perfect balance between the three orders of which a state was com- 
posed, the popular, the aristocratic, and the magisterial.!”* So far, indeed, 
was Milton from abandoning this idea in the early months of 1660 that 
he now expected to achieve more by it than ever before. He proposed 
by a perfect balancing of the three elements to set up nothing less than 
a perpetually healthy state which would function perfectly and last 
unchanged even to the very end of the world. To make this statement 
involves no strained inferences from the text. The ageless state is the 
four times specifically avowed purpose of his proposals.'”® 

For a Milton who believed that external liberty rested on internal 
liberty, that when peoples become corrupt states decay, and who had 
asserted that when God had “decreed servitude on a sinful nation, 
fitted by their own vices for no condition but servile, all estates of 
government are alike unable to avoid it,’”!* the project of a perpetual 
state may seem at first glance a strange one indeed. On examination, 
however, whatever contradiction there may seem to be disappears. In 
Milton’s state, with perfectly functioning institutions, true religion, 
and a proper educational system, the better part of the people who 
would stand in the political life of the state for the whole would not 
become corrupt and sinful. Not only would the state and education 
function to promote moral and civil virtue in them, but, as we have 
seen, even some of the worse part might be won over. With such con- 
ditions prevailing, it did not seem to Milton unreasonable to suppose 
that a state might last as long as the world itself. 

The aim, then, was clear. To achieve it, he proposed a state in which 


178 P. W., m1, 115, 125. The second of these passages, with its insistence on balance as the 
grand secret in government, is especially significant. The term Milton uses to describe his 
free commonwealth is “equal,’’ a favorite expression with proponents of mixed government 
to express the balance or stability which such a state was supposed to have. See Milton’s 
own earlier use of the term in discussing the mixed government of England (P. W., 11, 408), 
and cf. Harrington’s use of it in Oceana (p. 33). 

179 P, W., m1, 113, 121, 124, 127. As I have pointed out, the idea of a perpetually healthy 
state was by no means peculiar to Milton at this time, for it appears also in Harrington’s 
Oceana. Various seventeenth century writers speculated on the possibility that Venice 
was so perfectly contrived that it might last forever. Thuanus had predicted that such would 
be the case, Harrington called the republic an “immortal Commonwealth,’’ and the 
Venetians themselves appear to have entertained the notion (Paolo Sarpi, The Maxims of 
the Government of Venice [London, 1707], pp. 2-4). It was indeed contemporary notions 
about Venice which were responsible, I think, for the attempt to construct a perpetual 
state in both Harrington and Milton. See my Venice, pp. 158 ff. 180 P| W., v, 308. 
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sovereignty resided in the people, but in which they delegated pre- 
ponderant power to the aristocratic element, the Senate or Grand Coun- 
cil,'* and consented to numerous restrictions on their participation in 
the actual operation of the state. To make the Senate worthy of the 
power he proposed to give it, to insure that it would be truly made up 
of the good and the wise, he suggested an elaborate system of election. 
To insure that it would have sufficient freedom from the demands of 
faction to formulate wise laws and foster truth and justice, he proposed 
to make it perpetual, with the members holding office for life. To aid 
in executing its commands, he proposed that it set up, and delegate 
some of its authority to, a magistracy. To prevent this magistracy 
from exerting too much power, he repudiated all single-person executives, 
insisted that it should be councilar, and made it definitely subordinate 
to the Senate. To insure against the seizure of unlimited power by the 
Senate, he provided the people with inspectors and other safeguards 
such as a standing militia. Truly the system was one of checks and bal- 
ances with a perpetual equilibrium as its object. 

Between 1641, when Milton first expressed his allegiance to the idea 
of a mixed state, and 1660, much changed in Milton’s thinking on 
political matters. But the principle of the mixed state with a preponder- 
ant aristocratic element did not change. If The Ready and Easy Way 
culminated in an utopian dream, the dream was implicit in his thought 
from the very start. I believe it is not claiming too much to say that 
every major change which events brought about in Milton’s political 
thinking during the Puritan Revolution represents him modifying 
parts, in the light of his experience and the “best ages” and examples, 
in one ideal whole. The ideal remained the same; it was only the means 
by which he hoped to achieve it that changed. 

The interpretations which I have presented have, I believe, an im- 
portant bearing on our whole estimate of the nature of Milton’s political 
thought and his place as political reformer. In the first place, The Ready 
and Easy Way is not to be viewed as a repudiation of earlier funda- 
mental views. It is properly seen when it is considered the culmination 
of the poet’s attempt to achieve a mixed state with a dominant aristo- 
cratic element. In the second place, I think we have a basis for determin- 
ing the extent to which the tract may be properly referred to as utopian. 
If one defines the utopian as that which aims at greater perfection than 
common experience leads us to believe is possible, the idea of a perpetu- 


181 Milton retained in 1660 exactly the notion of 1641: that members of the Grand Council 
should be chosen from those among the “nobility and chief gentry”’ who had proved their 
wisdom and virtue and who constituted, therefore, the true aristocracy of the land (P. W., 
11, 135). Hence, as in 1641, the Grand Council would represent the whole people (the better 
part), but it would also in Milton’s own peculiar way represent what was in effect an 
aristocracy within an aristocracy of virtue. 
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ally healthy state is undoubtedly utopian; and there is no denying that its 
importance in the tract gives to the whole a distinctly utopian tone. In 
this aspect of his political thinking Milton is to be related, not only to the 
utopian spirit which was a prominent aspect of Puritanism, but to that 
larger utopianism which made the Renaissance the age of utopias. More 
specifically, though he rejected the agrarian and rotative principles of the 
Oceana,'* Milton is to be related to such utopians as Harrington whose 
outstanding characteristics are that they were not conscious of any utop- 
ianism and aimed at the actual adoption of their ideas,"* and that they 
sought to achieve a perpetual state by following the classical theory of 
mixed government, classical examples, and what were considered to be 
such modern counterparts of them as Venice. When we look at Milton 
this way, I think we see him most truly. Moreover, this view makes clear 
why it is that in some respects Milton’s thought was not utopian at all, 
and that his aims have affinities with those of practical statesmen whose 
objects were not in the least utopian. When is it not accompanied by the 
notion of a perpetual state, the idea of mixed government is not in itself 
an utopian idea. Simply as an exponent of it, Milton appears as the cham- 
pion of an idea which found its first great exposition in Polybius, which 
came down through Machiavelli and Sir Walter Raleigh, and which in 
the pages of Algernon Sidney played an important role in emergent Whig 
thought. Milton appears, moreover, as the champion of an idea which in 
1701 found classic exposition in Jonathan Swift.'* As Professor Chinard 
has pointed out, from Swift, such writers as Montesquieu, and Polybius 
himself, the idea was transmitted to Adams’s Defence of the Constitution 
of Government of the United States of America and to the Federal Conven- 
tion. The role it played there Professor Chinard has told.'® Finally, it 
may be remarked that in his conception that in a mixed state the aristo- 
cratic element should hold preponderant power, Milton is to be asso- 
ciated—whatever differences there may have been in their conceptions 
of the basis of aristocracy—with the Raleighs and Sidneys of the age. 
Z. S. FINK 
Northwestern University 


182 P. W., 1, 122-123, 127-128. These and other differences of opinion, even though they 
are important, should not be permitted to obscure the larger similarities in the thought of 
the two men. Both aimed at a perpetual state and an “equal’’ state; that they differed 
on the means of attaining these ends no one, of course, would deny. 

183 Harrington’s Rota Club followers made strenuous efforts to secure the adoption of his 
ideas. See my Venice, p. 161. 

1% Tn the Discourse on the Contests and Dissentions between the Nobles and the Commons in 
Athens and Rome, ch. 1. 18 See note 3. 
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XLII 
HERDER’S CONCEPTION OF “KRAFT” 


[’ has long been recognized that the fundamental ideas of Johann Gott- 
fried Herder’s thought are few and consistent, in spite of the fact that 
their author frequently expressed his deep-seated aversion to metaphysi- 
cal systematics.’ Herder’s principle of regarding the individual experience 
as primordial and the abstract statement as derivative has been labeled 
by his biographers and commentators as “irrationalism,” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, his aversion to systematics was merely the result of a sincere 
concern with the discoveries of empirical science. Though Herder very 
often gave voice to his belief that all philosophical systems are “fictions” 
or “poems,” he was unwilling to go as far as do the radical positivists of 
our own day—Wittgenstein, Carnap, e¢ al., who deny validity to all 
metaphysics. In fact, certain conceptions frequently used by Herder are 
admitted by him to be genuinely metaphysical. At the same time, in his 
use of the conception of ‘Kraft,’ which definitely belongs among these, 
Herder will be seen to stand in much the same position as the Kant of the 
first Kritik, i.e., in that of having to reconcile inherited metaphysics and 
the results of the scientific experimentation of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. An examination of Herder’s attempted reconciliation 
has long been overdue; it has been neglected in the past because of the 
outspokenly pro-Kantian attitude of Herder’s biographers, among whom 
Rudolf Haym and Eugen Kiihnemann stand unquestionably preéminent. 
It is the purpose of the following to sketch the conception of “Kraft” in- 
herited by Herder and to indicate the synthesis he attained between the 
older idea and the scientific conceptions of his age. In addition, the réle 
played by the final development of the idea in the break between Herder 
and Weimar classicism will be brought forward as a better explanation 
than the purely personal (and hence unfairly derogatory) motives hith- 
erto adduced to explain it. 

The importance of this conception of force, or energy, for Herder’s lit- 
erary activity, should be immediately obvious to any student of his 
theory of language and literature. It was a conception that Herder ex- 
panded and applied throughout his literary life, one that appears in his 
earliest essays, in his Sturm und Drang works, in his deen, and in the last 
fulminations of his struggle with Kant. On at least one occasion, also, 


1 Martin Schiitze, “The Fundamental Ideas of Herder’s Thought.” MP, xvimt (1920-21), 
65-78, 289-302; xrx (1921-22), 113-130, 361-382; xx1 (1923-24), 29-48, 113-132. 

2 J. G. Herder, Simmiliche Werke, ed. Suphan, v, 461.—Hereinafter referred to simply by 
volume and page. 
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the young Goethe took the trouble to satirize the (to him) obfuscatory 
use of the term “Kraft’’ in Herder’s work and conversation. Since the 
idea symbolized by the word played an important part in the relations of 
Herder with Goethe, it may be well to review this satirical episode at the 
very beginning. 

It was maintained by Scherer and his pupils that the Satyr in Goethe's 
Satyros is Johann Gottfried Herder; it was also maintained that a con- 
tributing factor to the composition of the play was a temporary coolness 
between the two men.’ Martin Schiitze, in his Academic Illusions (Chi- 
cago, 1933, p. 240 ff.), has attacked this theory. One problem that has al- 
ways worried strictly positivistic critics is the ending of the Satyros, 
where the chief character, supposedly Herder, goes to the extreme point 
of attempted rape. Even in moments of greatest anger Goethe could 
hardly have intended to accuse Herder of immorality. But there is no 
need to examine the history of the satyr-play, as Baumer does, to show 
that such a conclusion is traditional. Goethe frequently violated tradi- 
tions. His Satyros ridicules the two leading characteristics of Herder’s 
thought—the two are really one, as we shall see—namely, Herder’s dom- 
inant conception of “‘Kraft’’ and his primitivism. This is done by the age- 
old process of reductio ad absurdum. Besides being an anti-primitivist’s 
reaction to unadulterated primitivism, the play is a personal reaction to 
the continual use of a semantically uncertain term. For instance, in the 
play we hear the unctuous teachings of the Satyr, acclaimed by the 
populace as divine: 

Vernehmt, wie im Unding 

Alles durcheinander ging; 

Im verschloss’nen Ha die Elemente tosend, 
_ Und Kraft an Kriaften widrig sich stofend, 

Ohne Feinds-Band, ohne Freundes-Band, 

Ohne Zerstéren, ohne Vermehren.*‘ 


To this the gulled multitude listen in rapt amaze. And then there fol- 
lows a telling stroke: 


Wie sich Ha8 und Lieb’ gebar 

Und das All nun ein Ganzes war, 
Und das Ganze klang 

In lebend wirkendem Ebengesang, 
Sich thite Kraft an Kraft verzehren, 
Sich thate Kraft in Kraft vermehren, 
Und auf und ab sich rollend ging 


3 Cf. Gertrud Baumer, Goethes Satyros, eine Studie sur Entstehungsgeschichte (Leipzig, 
1905), pp. 47-54. Cf. also Max Morris, ed., Der junge Goethe (Leipzig, 1912), v1, 309-313. 
* Morris, op. cit., m1, 296. 
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Das all und ein’ und ewig’ Ding, 
Immer verandert, immer bestandig.5 


These lines form a perfect caricature of the whole purport of Herder’s 
Aelteste Urkunde, to which they must refer, if the generally accepted 
date of the Satyros, 1774, is correct. In other words, as early as its date of 
composition Goethe found Herder’s favorite term a convenient point of 
attack. And although the temporary coolness assigned by Morris and 
Baumer as the incentive to the writing of Satyros soon gave way to a pro- 
ductive codperation between Goethe and Herder, Goethe never appro- 
priated the conception of Kraft”—even as an heuristic principle. In 
most of Herder’s works—in all of the greater ones—the term appears on 
an average of once on every page. An analysis of its meaning and impor- 
tance falls into five divisions, which I should like to take up briefly. These 
are: (1) the metaphysical inheritance; (2) the mechanistic-physical con- 
ception; (3) the biological conception; (4) Herder’s synthetic conception; 
and, finally (5), the importance of Herder’s conclusions for his relations 
with Goethe and Schiller. 

I. The Metaphysical Conception. In Aristotle’s Metaphysics there oc- 
curs the important distinction between divaus and évredéxera as phases 
of becoming. The former is defined (Metaph., v, xii. 1) as (a) ‘‘the source 
of motion which is in something other than the thing changed, or in it 
qua other’; (b) “the power of performing this (motion or change) well 
or according to intention,” and (c) “a state in virtue of which things are 
unaffected generally, or are unchangeable, or cannot readily deteriorate.’ 
As Aristotle says, the third sense is really a phase of the first, and there 
are thus two senses for divayis. 

Entelechy, on the other hand, indicates the complete actualization, the 
complete reality, the result of the process. And the term évépyeca (in the 
use of which Aristotle is not especially consistent) designates the process 
of actualization itself. Some commentators and translators evaluate both 
tvépyea and évreXéxera with English ‘‘actuality,” since Aristotle seems to 
use the terms interchangeably. 

The term divayis, meanwhile, was capable of application in any field, 
being a true Aristotelian universal. When the Roman Quintilian, for in- 
stance, desired to express the idea of “force” or “‘power’’ of speech (vis 
sermonis), he depended upon the Aristotelian definition, in order to avoid 
ambiguity.’ The conception had already become indistinct in Quintilian’s 
time. 

5 Tbid., 297. 6 Aristotle, Metaphysics, tr. H. Tredennick (London, 1933), p. 251. 

7 Quintilian, m1, 14, 3: “Quod ego vim appello, plerique potestatem nonnuli facultatem 
vocant; quae res ne quid adferat ambiguitatis, vim dico diay.” Also, Quintilian agrees 
with Aristotle and the grammarians in assigning this vis to the verb: “‘Veteres enim, quorum 
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In medieval Latin, particularly in scholastic philosophy, the term pis 
was used to denote roughly the semantic field containing the notions of 
“force, power, strength, faculty, ability.”” The scholastics confined the 
term largely to the meaning “faculty.” A whole hierarchy of “faculties” 
developed upon the Aristotelian metaphysical base. Vis came to mean 
“that by virtue of which an action is or takes place,” and was treated 
sometimes as practically synonymous with potestas.* St. Thomas Aquinas 
refers to some fifty-three vires. These are arranged in two categories, the 
‘superior’ and the “inferior.” Among the vires superiores were grouped 
the reasoning faculty, the memory, the will, etc. The vires inferiores in- 
cluded two sub-classes, the interior and exterior vires inferiores of sense, 
and a large group of the very lowest faculties such as the vis concupiscibi- 
lis, vis augmentativa, vis animalis, etc. The term vis was translated very 
early into Middle High German as kraft.* The categories of faculties rep- 
resented by the inclusive sense of the term remained the keystone of the 
“faculty psychology,” which thus became rather a system for moral 
evaluation of the “faculties” than a scientific psychology. The term and 
its scholastic meaning were taken over in toto by the Protestant theolo- 
gians, by the free-thinking rationalists—notably by Christian Wolff,— 
and by Immanuel Kant himself.’ As Martin Schiitze has pointed out, it 
is the great service of Herder to have attacked the faculty psychology, 
which rests upon a misunderstanding of Aristotle, and to have preached 
a return to the observation of biological fact. 

Il. The Physical Conception. In the seventeenth century, when the sci- 
ence of physics underwent a skyrocketing development, the term vis, 
translated into English as force and into German as Kraft, was used as a 
word to denote a fundamental notion of the Cartesian physicists. In his 
Principia Philosophie (1644), Descartes advanced the contention that 
the measure of motion is the product of the quantity of matter moved 
and the velocity with which it moves. The new formula (mv) was regarded 
by him as constant for the universe. In 1686 there began the famous dis- 
pute about this. In that year Leibniz challenged Descartes’ formula and 
suggested the substitution of (mv*) as the correct one." He maintained 





fuerunt Aristoteles quoque atque Theodectes, verba modo et nomina et convinctiones 
tradidierunt; videlicet quod in verbis vim sermonis, in nominibus materiam (quia alterum 
est quod loquimur), in convinctionibus autem complexus eorum esse indicaverunt....”’ 
(1, 4, 18-21) Herder has somewhat similar views in the Abhandlung tiber den Ursprung der 
Sprache. 8 Ludwig Schiitz, Thomas-Lexikon —Paderborn, 1895), p. 865, 

* Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, sub “Kraft.” 

10 Cf, Martin Schiitze, op. cit., passim. 

4 Florian Cajori, A History of Physics in its Elementary Branches, 2nd ed. (New York, 
1929), p. 59. 
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his view in a series of papers in the Acta Eruditorum of 1686, 1691, and 
1695. Leibniz regarded work, mass, and vis viva (energy?) as the original 
physical notions; the Cartesians regarded force, mass, and momentum 
as the original notions. As Cajori, the historian of physics, points out, our 
textbooks today are written from the Cartesian point of view, but most 
physicists—examples are Einstein and Eddington—are seemingly swing- 
ing to the Leibnizian view. Eddington is apparently willing to give up 
the conception of force altogether.” 

Important for the later development of the conception of energy was 
the distinction which Leibniz made between vis viva and vis mortua, since 
Herder’s teacher, Kant, and his favorite physicist, Christian Huygens 
(1629-95), contributed to opposite sides of the controversy during the 
century and more of discussion that followed. Huygens maintained the 
Leibnizian theory. Later, at the peak of the controversy, Kant entered 
with the publication of his Gedanken von der wahren Schitzung der leben- 
digen Krafte (1747); his contribution was slight, limiting itself to an at- 
tempted proof that Leibniz was wrong in assuming a possible mathemat- 
ical derivation of any idea concerning the nature of a “‘living force.”’ For 
the time being, the Cartesian view, with the implied support of Newton’s 
revered name, remained generally dominant throughout the German En- 
lightenment. 

It is no wonder, then, that at the beginning of his Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden der menschlichen Seele (1778) Herder was compelled to admit 
the impossibility of defining the conception: 

Wir sprechen tiaglich das Wort Schwere, Sto, Fall, Bewegung, Ruhe, Kraft, sogar 
Kraft der Tragheit aus, und wer wei, was es, inwendig der Sache selbst, bedeute?™ 


The conception of energy was still too much confused with that of force. 
The results of physical experiment and reflection had not disentangled 
the two, although matter and energy were all too sharply distinguished. 
A modern radical positivist would regard the error as purely linguistic. 
However this may be, the error not only entered the metaphysics of the 
eighteenth century, but continued its existence into the science of the 
nineteenth. 

III. The Biological Conception. Following the teaching of Galen, medi- 
eval physicians recognized at least one biological force, the vis medicatrix 
nature, which was a convenient term for the tremendously complex 
group of forces responsible for the restoration of human beings to health. 
Later physicians added other, more specific vires, including finally a vis 
vitalis. Boerhaave (1668-1738) took over Leibniz’ vis viva in a physiologi- 


2 Sir Arthur Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York, 1928), p. 124 ff. 
8 yirt, 169. 
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cal sense, thus illustrating the predominantly mechanistic-physical bent 
of nascent Western physiology. Boerhaave made vis viva responsible for 
muscular action; he presented his view in lectures heard at Leyden by 
Albrecht von Haller (1708-77). The latter, in his Elementa physiologic 
corporis humani (1757), one of the scientific monuments of all time, not 
only carefully reported upon his own original experiments, but also re- 
viewed with painstaking scholarship, and in detail, everything hitherto 
known or surmised about human physiology. To the modern reader a 
striking feature of this work is the great number of vires invented by 
physiologists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to account for 
unexplained bodily actions. It is one of the merits of Haller’s work, and 
one that has not been sufficiently stressed by historians of our civiliza- 
tion, that he so classified these vires as to render most of them unneces- 
sary, thereby doing away with a great part of the metaphysical mythol- 
ogy of his predecessors. 

Although Haller was a child of his age, and hence deeply influenced 
by the mechanistic-physical science of the eighteenth century, he did not 
commit the error of using purely mechanistic methods in physiology . He 
rejected Boerhaave’s (Leibnizian) vis viva and vis mortua as unnecessary, 
and completely denied the perpetuity of Boerhaave’s vis nervosa. But he 
did take over the idea of a vis nervosa from his teacher, and he utilized it 
in his epoch-making treatment of the nervous system in Book 1x of the 
Elementa .“ He was the first to state clearly and definitely the physiologi- 
cal (but not mechanically physical) réle of the nervous system as the gov- 
ernor of muscular action. He subsumed the hundreds of vires used by his 
predecessors under three heads: the vis contractilis of all tissue, the vis 
insita musculi,* and the unexplained vis nervosa.” 

The Elementa and the Prime Linnee Physiologie (1747), which 
Herder calls “‘Hallers grofe Physiologie” and “Hallers kleine Physiolo- 
gie,’”* respectively, dealt the most serious blows to the faculty psychol- 
ogy. No more severe attack could have been made upon it than the cold 
statement, based upon incontrovertible evidence, that the nerves and 
cerebral cortex were responsible for many actions formerly attributed to 
a hierarchy of metaphysical “‘Krifte,” vires, or faculties. 

IV. Herder’s Synthesis. According to Martin Schiitze, Herder’s thought 
involves three groups of conceptions: (1) the relation of collective exten- 
sion (Volk and Humanitdt); (2) the physiological relation of physical 
growth, organization, and function; (3) “the relation of ultimate identity, 
or idealization, the metaphysical relation, which culminates in the ideal 

™ Albrecht von Haller, Elementa physiologie corporis humani (Lausanne, 1766), tv, 467- 


468. I use the second edition, not having access to the first (1757). 
15 Tbid., 440 ff. 16 Tbid., 446 ff. 17 Tbid., 467 ff. 


18 yr, 11, et passim. 
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of God.”!* In the chronological development of Herder’s work these con- 
ceptions do not appear in this order. In the first Kritisches Waldchen 
(1768), for instance, Herder uses the term Kraft in a metaphysical sense, 
though he later uses it in a purely physiological one. In this earlier work, 
in his criticism of Lessing’s Laokoon, he treats space, time, and “Kraft” 
as metaphysical attributes, and assigns to each a special art; he sets up 
this classification of the arts in opposition to Lessing’s famous classifica- 
tion. The three attributes, which he could have taken from various 
sources, he took demonstrably from James Harris’ Three Treatises, the 
First Concerning Art, the Second Concerning Painting and Poetry, the 
Third Concerning Happiness (London, 1744), to which he had, presuma- 
bly, been introduced by Hamann;* and he used the English Aristotelian 
to refute Lessing at various points. Yet Herder was unwilling to follow 
Harris very far, and balked at assigning absolute values to the individual 
arts. Like Harris, Herder distinguishes between “power” (Kraft) and 
“energy” (Energie). In this connection, it is interesting to note that Kluge 
credits Herder with the introduction into German of the term Energie in 
its present scientific sense.” Harris terms the faculties ‘‘powers”’ of the 
soul, and follows the threefold division of them into Rational, Irascible, 
and Concupiscible (Aoydés, @vyuds and éxGuyia).* Relying immediately 
upon Aristotle, he defines energy as follows: 

The just opposite to Power is Energy, which, as it’s (sic) Etymology shows, im- 
plies the existing in Deed or Act, as opposed to that existence, which only im- 
plies Possibility. And here ’tis worth observing, that Everything existing in 
Power is necessarily roused into Energy by something which itself existed PREvVI- 
OUSLY in Energy.* 


Also, Harris says, following the Stagirite: “The energy of Mind, or 
Intellect, is Life and HE (The Supreme Being) is that ENERGY’’™—an 
idea which we shall find repeated by Herder many years later. 

The Abhandlung iiber den Ursprung der Sprache (1772), in which 
Herder attacked both the orthodox-theological theory of language ad- 
vanced by SiiSmilch and the rationalistic theory of Rousseau, provides 
evidence that Herder disagreed with Aristotle’s (and Harris’) theory of 
“powers” or “faculties,” but that he approved of the idea of “‘energy.”’ 
SiiSmilch could be easily disposed of, but Rousseau was a more serious 
opponent. And in the Discours sur l’inégalité Rousseau had assumed—in 

1® Schiitze, op. cit., x1x, 113. % rm, 137 ff. 

1 Rudolf Unger, Hamann und die Aufklérung (Halle, 1925), 1, 104. 

= F. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache (Berlin and Leipzig, 1934), 
article Energie. 

% James Harris, Philosophical Arrangements, in his Works (London, 1775), m1, 423. 

* Tb.d., 283. % Tbid., 288 n. 
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strict accord with scholastic faculty psychology—the existence of an in- 
nate potentiality for the development of reason. Herder replied: 

Blofe, nackte Fahigkeit, die auch ohne vorliegendes Hindernis keine Kraft, 
nichts als Fahigkeit sey, ist so ein tauber Schall, als Plastische Formen, die da 
formen, aber selbst keine Formen sind. Ist mit der Fahigkeit nicht das geringste 
Positive zu einer Tendenz da: so ist nichts da—so ist das Wort bloBe Abstraktion 
der Schule.™ 


Far from being a “power,” reason is an “‘energy,”’ a direction of all so- 

called “faculties,” an organization into an integral totality: 
Man nenne diese Disposition seiner Krifte, wie man wolle, Verstand, Besinnung 
u.s.w. Wenn man diese Namen nicht fiir abgesonderte Krifte, oder fiir blofe 
Stuffenerhéhungen der Thierkrafte annimmt: so gilts mir gleich. Es ist die Ein- 
sige positive Kraft des Denkens, die mit einer gewissen Organisation des Kérpers 
verbunden bei den Menschen so Vernunft heiLt, wie sie bei den Thieren Kunstfahig- 
keit wird: die bei ihm Freiheit heiLt, und bei den Thieren Instinkt wird. Der Unter- 
schied ist nicht in Stuffen oder Zugabe von Kréften, sondern in einer ganz ver- 
schiedenartigen Richtung und Auswickelung aller Krifte.” 

According to Herder, the origin of speech took place at the very mo- 
ment when the first human beings reflected. This moment represented 
human “organization,” the “energizing,” as it were, of all the individual’s 
“Kriafte’”’ into one spontaneous personality. 

In his An Prediger: Fiinfaehn Provinzialblitter (1772), whose title 

frightens many readers, but whose spirit stems from Pascal, Herder con- 
tinued his fight against the faculty psychology and its conception of com- 
partmented “Krifte”’: 
Unsere Seele hat zwo Krifte oder KlaSen (sic) von Kriften, die der Philosoph 
obere und untere nennet, aber nur der Philosoph und als Philosoph nennet er sie 
so. Da brauche ichs doch hier nicht zu sagen, da die KlaSen nicht abgetheilte 
Raume, sondern Abstraktionen, verschiedne Namen Einer unzertheilten Kraft 
sind, deren Wiirkungen sich fiir uns, wie die Farben des Lichtstrals verschieden 
modificiren. Man theilt auch ab in Verstand und Willen: man sage aber, welche 
Handlung des Willens ohne Verstand seyn kann? oder welche Handlung des 
Verstandes ohne wenigstens unmerkliche Anlage zur Thitigkeit des Willens? 
Abstraktionen, Schranken, Abtheilungen der Art realisiri—kénnen kaum helles 
und richtiges Resultat geben.” 


In opposition to the rationalistic scorn implied in a classification into 
“obere” and “untere Seelenkrifte,”’ Herder points out that the latter 
designation covers the first and earliest, the fundamental and vital por- 
tion of man’s being. His approach is Aristotelian and biological rather 
than scholastic-rationalistic and mechanistic. He suggests that only one 
“Kraft” should be posited, in place of the medieval vires. 


%y, 32. 27 Tbid., 29. 8 vn, 262. 
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The idea of a unifying or organizing vital force of personality reappears 
in Herder’s Aelteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts (published anony- 
mously 1774-76) with more imposing biological support than in the earl- 
ier works. In the fourth part of this work the author begins referring to 
Albrecht von Haller’s Elemenia; his citations show that he has read the 
rather long work from beginning to end. He is almost lyrical in his praise; 
he calls Book xxx “‘eine Beschreibung des Menschenbaues, die in der 
schlichtesten Wahrheit mit jedem Worte schénes Gedicht ist.’’® But he 
puts the book to an unusual use; he employs it to give scientific back- 
ground for an interpretation of the book of Genesis as a biological alle- 
gory. He is perfectly acquainted with Haller’s masterly treatment of 
sex,*® which may account for the fact that Herder at times refers to sex 
as one manifestation of ‘‘Kraft.’’ While the rationalists classed the sex- 
drive among the unimportant “niedere Krifte,’’ Herder follows the great 
Swiss physiologist and does not allow his scientific spirit to be vitiated 
either by the mechanistic preconceptions on the, one side or by the ortho- 
dox prejudices on the other. 

The influence of the physiology of Haller is more definitely marked in 
Herder’s next work, Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen 
Seele (1778), undoubtedly his most lucid and important essay and one 
which is comparable in English to the brilliant essays of Thomas Huxley. 
For in it Herder’s purpose is to spread the gospel of Haller, the scientist. 
At the very beginning, as I have mentioned above, he admits frankly the 
impossibility of defining his favorite term. Suffice it to say that for him 
“Kraft” is an absolute: “‘Was Philosophie thut, ist bemerken, unterein- 
ander ordnen, erlautern, nachdem sie Kraft, Reiz, Wiirkung schon immer 
voraussetzt,’”’*! he writes, including among the mechanical “Krifte”’ of 
the physicists the vires of Albrecht von Haller. At no time does he con- 
ceal his debt to Haller, who had not himself made clear the distinction 
between the two. Naturally, Herder could not be reasonably expected 
to run so far in advance of the science of his time as to distinguish be- 
tween interplanetary gravitational “force’’ on the one hand and the mus- 
cular “force’’ released by contact with the Leyden jar on the other. 

Yet Herder does take one step beyond Haller, in that he ventures a 
vitalistic classification of all the latter’s vires under the (Aristotelian) 
heading “‘Energie’’: 


Kurz, diese Krafte sind im Grunde nur Eine Kraft, wenn sie menschlich, gut und 
niitzlich seyn sollen, und das ist Verstand, Anschauung mit innerm BewuLtseyn. 
Man nehme ihnen dieses, so ist die Einbildung Blendwerk, der Witz kindisch, das 
Gedichtnis leer, der Scharfsinn Spinnweb; in dem Mafe aber, als sie jenes haben 


2° ibid., 11 n. 3° ¢bid., 17 n. 3 vit, 195. 
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vereinigen sich, die sonst Feindinnen schienen, und werden nur Wurzeln oder 
sinnliche Darstellungen Einer und derselben Energie der Seele.™ 


The integrated “Krifte’’ are thus related to Aristotle’s non-mechanical 
system, although they have earlier been identified with the mechanical 
“forces.” The personality of the human individual thus becomes for 
Herder the organizer of the basic mechanical and biological forces—al- 
ways understanding under biological also psychological forces, for, as 
Herder unequivocally and almost positivistically states, no psychology is 
possible which is not at the same time physiology in every step. The bio- 
logical and mechanical forces are all ““AeuSerungen einer und derselben 
Energie und Elasticitat der Seele,” as he repeats in the same paragraph 
from which a section has just been quoted. 

Now, this idea is not from Haller. In fact, the Swiss physiologist had 
very definitely taken a stand against the idea that there is one vis vitalis 
accounting for all physiological and psychological action; he had insisted 
upon his threefold division. An example of his rejection of the general vis 
and of his insistence upon a special one is seen in Book Iv of the Ele- 
menta, where he discusses the reaction of dead muscles to electric stimuli: 


VIM VITALEM maluerunt nuperi Cl. viri vocare, quae non perinde placet, cum vis 
nostra vitae aliquantum supervivat. Insitam adeo sive propriam musculi dicere 
malim.* 


Like the vis insita, the other vires are distinguished by Haller, and kept 
separate from each other. Yet Herder not only goes beyond his physiolog- 
ical authority and classes non-mechanical muscular force as a component 
of a supreme governing “energy,” but also concludes that the “medium” 
of this “energy,”’ or “‘elasticity,”’ is language. Furthermore, he explains 
the differences between individual poets as differences in the constitution 
of this personal, formative force. This brings him to the application of 
his theory to the problem of “Genie,” the bone of contention between the 
Enlightenment and the Storm and Stress. In the second part of his essay 
Herder solves this problem in a characteristically original, even radical, 
fashion. Denying that geniuses are rare in nature—as both “Aufklarer” 
and “Stiirmer und Dringer’’ seemed to agree—he maintains that the 
current (1778) use of the term is wrong, that the ‘‘Genie” of the eight- 
eenth century is a decadent symptom: 


Wie gut hat der Vater der Menschen fiir den griésten Theil seines Geschlechts 
gesorgt, da er ihn, fern von diesen iiberfiillenden Kianntnissen und verzartelnden 
Empfindungen, gebohren werden lie8. Der gemeine Mann und Landmann erken- 
net und empfindet viel gesunder als der ungesittete Europier, der Mann von 
Anschauung und Thitigkeit besser, als das miifige, halb wahnwitzige Genie.™ 


® Ibid., 196. % Haller, op. cit., tv, 464. * vim, 216. 
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The peasant and the savage are thus possessed of “Krifte’” which in 
Herder’s words, are in ‘““Ebenmaf und Ordnung.”’ As examples of great 
poets whose “Krifte” are so balanced Herder cites Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, “‘Ossian,”’ Milton, Dante and Homer. (Herder consistently treats 
these poets as folk-poets.) In general, a genius worthy of the name is, for 
Herder, one who does not abstract, a human being by whom the con- 
crete experience is sensed, felt, and thought simultaneously, with all parts 
of the personality integrally engaged. 

Thus the true genius and the true primitive are fundamentally one. 
True genius is not a freak of nature. Also, the primitive “Gesamtkunst- 
werk,” found among the lowly savages and the early Greeks, is for Herder 
the highest form of art, since it is a socially integrated art, unspecialized 
and non-discursive.** The poetry of the untutored primitive evinces 
“Kraft der Sprache,” as Herder’s essays of the 1770’s abundantly testify. 
The two essays in Von deutscher Art und Kunst (1773) sound the full theme 
of the fantasia upon this subject, whose first intimations are contained in 
the Fragmente (1766), and whose variations are set down in Ueber die 
Wiirkung der Dichtkunst (1778). This “Kraft der Sprache” is not merely 
Quintilian’s vis sermonis, nor is it, on the other hand, merely a divine af- 
flatus. It is the organizing force of the universe, forming and shaping the 
larger unit of the “Volk’’ out of the independent personal units. When 
the “Volk” and its language grow older, both experience an Adamic fall; 
the “Volk” becomes discursively philosophical and its language becomes 
abstract and powerless. Inevitable death ensues for both, as in the case 
of the individual organism, and the all-pervading ‘‘Kraft’’ can be credited 
with the conclusion of another cycle analogous to that of birth, youth, 
manhood, old age, and death. Upon the special operation of ‘Kraft’ in 
this respect is founded the whole of Herder’s theory of literary criticism. 
His esthetic, which integrally combines empathy with the necessary 
recognition of the historical moment, requires total consciousness of the 
biological age, as it were, of a particular work. Only then can understand- 
ing of any poetic document take place. 

This phase of Herder’s thought has, in general, been adequately and 
sympathetically treated by his biographers and critics, and a large bibli- 
ography bears witness to its importance. But it is still necessary to point 
out its dependence on the broader conception of “‘Kraft.”’ It was never 
Herder’s intention to limit the discussion of the functioning of “Kraft’’ to 
art alone. The Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (1784- 
91), his greatest work, pursues the functioning of “Kraft” in all phases 

% Cf. Wolfgang Nufer, Herders Ideen zur Verbindung von Poesie, Musik und Tans 


(Berlin, 1929); cf. also my article, “The Union of the Arts in Die Braut von Messina, 
PMLA, wm (1937), 1135-46. 
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of history, from the astronomical nebula to the end of the Middle Ages. It 
was Herder’s definite intention in this work to lay a natural-scientific 
foundation for his theory—hence the long chapters dealing with astron- 
omy and geology. The work summarizes, in greater detail than was pos- 
sible in Vom Erkennen und Empfinden, the Elementa and Prime Linnea of 
Haller, on which it depends for its physiological structure. Again Herder, 
subsumes Haller’s threefold vires under a unitary ‘‘Kraft”; an ascending 
series of “Krifte” is depicted as being parallel to the ascending series of 
biological forms. The subsidiary “‘Krafte’”’ are then shown to be manifes- 
tations of one. Because of these ascending series students of Herder have 
in the past been misled into believing that Herder anticipated Charles 
Darwin’s system of organic evolution. But the ascending series of bio- 
logical organisms is less interesting to Herder as an evolution in fact than 
as an analogy of fact. In true Leibnizian fashion, Herder’s epistemology 
would not permit knowledge of such an evolution; his only intention is 
to argue by analogy. It is Herder’s contention that we know only by 
analogy “‘von der Creatur zu uns und von uns zum Schépfer.” Man is 
“ein Mittelding in der Schépfung,” the connecting link between God and 
the lower creation. Biological evolution in the strict Darwinian sense, is 
nowhere insisted upon. The ascending biological series is an illustration 
of the operation of “Kraft” in the universe. In the same way, the na- 
tional group is analogous to the individual, in that it represents a peculiar 
and unique, irreplaceable combination of “‘Krifte’’ operating in a given 
environment. Herder’s philosophy of history seems to fall down here, in 
that it does not explain how the ‘‘Krifte” of the nation, or of the indi- 
vidual, at times rise superior to the milieu. But it is taken for granted by 
Herder that the genetic forces are primary, the environment secondary. 
Undoubtedly, also, the author of the Jdeen was depending heavily upon 
the Abbé Du Bos’ deterministic theory. From Du Bos, as from Montes- 
quieu, Herder demonstrably drew many ideas incorporated in the Ideen.*” 

But we may leave the sociological implications of the conception of 
“‘Kraft’”—which demand more careful treatment than is here possible— 
and turn to the next logical step in his analogy, the step to the conception 
of God as the highest “Kraft.” This idea is presented in Gott: einige Ge- 
spriche (1787). Ostensibly a discussion of Spinoza, this work has been the 
cause of the traditional designation of Herder as a pantheist. Practically 


%* For the question of whether Herder was an evolutionist see F. von Barenbach, Herder 
als Vorgdnger Darwins und der modernen Natur philosophie (Berlin, 1877), and its refutation 
by A. O. Lovejoy, “Herder, Eighteenth Century Evolutionist,’ Popular Science, xv (1904), 
327-336. 

37 For Herder’s debt to Du Bos, cf. Armin H. Koller, The Abbé Du Bos—His Advocacy of 
the Theory of Climate. A Predecessor of Johann Gottfried Herder (Champaign, IIl., 1937). 
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all commentators have agreed in this designation, to which, as F. W. 
Strothmann points out, only one person raises any objection, namely 
Herder himself.** Strothmann shows, beyond any possibility of question, 
that many of Herder’s ideas are based upon the scholastic inheritance in 
the Lutheran systematics studied by Herder. Though he was an impor- 
tant figure in German literary history, Herder was first and foremost a 
theologian. His theological training is easily forgotten in the considera- 
tion of his significance in other fields, such as the theory of language, the 
folksong, and the theory of literary criticism. Yet Herder’s theology was 
not orthodox, nor was it rationalistic. If it is true that Herder’s concep- 
tion of “Kraft” is, as Strothmann says in a note, in agreement with St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ Forma substantialis, then it is because both the great 
scholastic and the “‘General-Superintendent” of Sachsen-Weimar, each 
in his turn, emulated the method of Aristotle. Each made a sincere at- 
tempt to reconcile what was known as a result of scientific formulation 
with what was inherited as revealed truth. 

Hence, the opinions in Herder’s Gott, as most of his biographers agree, 
must not be taken as Spinoza’s, but as Herder’s own.*® In other words, 
the Gott merely takes its point of departure from Spinoza; it is for the 
rest an interesting attempt to prove that Spinoza was neither an atheist 
nor a pantheist, but rather a peacemaker, a reconciler. Such a reconciler 
would be a man after Herder’s own heart. The “substantial forces” 
of Spinoza are identified by Herder as identical with his own “‘Kriafte’’— 
and he immediately speaks of one single “Kraft.’”’ They constitute the 
connecting link of Spinoza’s monism, the conception whereby the 
philosopher avoided the dualism of the Cartesians. But Herder would 
by no means go as far as Spinoza and identify God and Nature. In spite 
of the fact that God is “... die Urkraft aller Krifte, die Seele aller 
Seelen ..., ’*° the world and God are separate. The world hangs to- 
gether because of the principle of its existence; it is limited. God exists 
independently as the source of all being and becoming. The ‘“‘Krifte” in 
the world, however, are unlimited, since they reveal divinity: 


In allen Welten offenbaret sie (die Gottheit) sich durch Krifte, mithin hat diese 
Wesen-ausdriickende Unendlichkeit der Kriafte Gottes durchaus keine Grenzen, 
obwohl sie alienthalben denselben Gott offenbaret. 

Ueberall ist’s wie hier; iiberall kénnen nur organische Krafte wirken und jede 
derselben macht uns Eigenschaften einer unendlichen Gottheit kanntlich.” 


88 F, W. Strothmann, “Das scholastische Erbe im Herderschen ‘Pantheismus’.” Dichtung 
und Volkstum, xxxvu (1936), 174-187. 
8® Eugene Kiihnemann, Herder, 2. Aufl. (Miinchen , 1927), 431 ff. 
4° xvt, 452. “ Tbid., 451-452. 
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The nature of these organic “Krifte” is more explicitly stated in the 
Metakritik (1799), Herder’s attack upon the Kritik der reinen Vernunft: 


Kraft, also, wenn man das Wort nicht im Spiegel sehen oder als einen Kérper 
zergliedern will, ist Maas der Realitat eines Daseyns von innen, da Raum und Zeit 
nur von aufen seine Gestalt und Dauer messen und ordnen. In Wirkung offen- 
baret sich Kraft; ihrer Natur nach gestaliet sie sich, sie organisiret.” 


What does it organize? At no time in all his work does Herder devote 
any attention to the conception of matter. He does not, like Bishop 
Berkeley, deny its existence; he simply ignores it. In Vom Erkennen und 
Empfinden he had dismissed the subject in a cavalier way with the state- 
ment: “‘... Ich weif§ noch nicht, was Material oder Immaterial sey.’ 
In the Metakritik one seeks in vain for an equivalent of iAn or materia; it 
is not there. In Herder’s epistemology there is no science of matter. On- 
tology is the “Philosophie der allgemeinen Verstandessprache.” ‘‘Nat- 
ural History” uses its concepts and notes the qualities of things. Natural 
Science—identified with physics—orders the “‘Naturkrifte.” Finally, 
mathematics is the science of measurement, the symbol of reason itself. 
The goal of all natural science, according to Herder, is ‘““Anerkennung der 
Kraft in Wirkungen.’” 

The striking feature of this system is its modernity—aside from all 
theological relations, concerning which the present writer is unprepared 
to speak. It is possible, however, to point out Herder’s grasp of the fun- 
damental linguistic problem of science—the building of an adequate 
symbolic system with as few absolutes as possible. Above all, if one can 
equate Herder’s “Kraft” with modern “energy”—and to do so would be 
doing no violence to either—it is startling to notice how consistently he 
places energy at the center of all physics, i.e., of all natural science. It is 
his one indispensable conception, the original one from which all others 
are derived. 

For obvious reasons, the concept of form, which had been paramount 
with his predecessors, is not emphasized in Herder’s metaphysics or lit- 
erary theory. Its meaning is already covered by “Kraft.”’ The term 
“Form” ordinarily means for Herder the tactile sensation of shape,* al- 
though there are places in his work where he refutes the common belief 
that German literature has no “form.” But such passages are generally 
journalistic. Even space and time—Kant’s “Anschauungsformen’’—are 
for Herder in the Metakritik merely secondary, derived concepts, dimen- 
sions of the process of actualization implied by “organische Kraft.” And 
this leads us to the consideration of our last topic. 

V. “Kraft” and the Break with Weimar Classicism. If the Storm and 


® xx, 67. * virt, 193. “ xx, 109-112. © Ibid., 68. 
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Stress Goethe found material for merriment in Herder’s earlier, inade- 
quately defined conception of “Kraft,” the classicistic Goethe and his 
friend Schiller undoubtedly recognized in the completely developed con- 
ception a serious threat to their esthetic ideals. The codperation of 
Goethe and Herder in the 1780’s, during the composition of the deen, 
had been fruitful for both men. But it cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that Goethe’s contributions during this period had been largely anatomi- 
cal, even osteological. Herder’s contribution had been speculative, and 
heavily charged with the physiological doctrines of Albrecht von Haller. 
Goethe greeted the appearance of the Gott of 1787 with frankly expressed 
pleasure. In all consistency he would have had to agree also with the 
Metakritik of 1799, which merely systematized what had been said in the 
Ideen and Gott. Yet Goethe said that, had he known Herder was about 
to write the Metakritik, he would have gone down on his knees to dis- 
suade him.*” Why? The answer is not far to seek, and has actually little 
to do with any reverence of Goethe for Kant, whom he knew largely 
through the interpretation of Schiller. Goethe was far closer to Spinoza 
than to Kant. 

The break between Herder and the classicism of Weimar was brought 
about neither by arguments pro and contra the critical philosophy, nor 
by personal differences. It proceeded rather from fundamentally different 
ways of looking at life, each way consistent and self-contained. One might 
pause to speculate what might have happened to the relations between 
the rigorously Kantian Schiller and the individualistic-universalistic 
Goethe, had the two men remained associated as long as Goethe and 
Herder had been. Such speculation is, of course, vain and useless. But in 
the “Weltbild” of each man there were ideas whose consistent develop- 
ment would necessarily have led to conflicting conclusions. As the oldest 
of the three men, Herder reached this development of fundamental ideas 
before the other two; he was as active in production as either of the “Dios- 
kuren.” Furthermore, the complete development made impossible any 
compromise with Goethe’s boundless individualism, his pagan enjoyment 
of static pattern. It made impossible any compromise with Schiller’s 
variety of Kantian dogmatic absolutism. It made necessary an attack 
upon the Kantian rationalistic synthesis of scholastic method with the re- 
sults of science, and proposed as a substitute a synthesis of traditional 
metaphysical ideas and the positivistic methods of nascent Western sci- 
ence. Herder was not an anticipator of Charles Darwin; he was rather a 
forerunner of August Comte. 

Historically considered, the chief purpose of all three men was politi- 
cal; it was the education of the German “Biirger” to a better condition, a 


“ Kiihnemann, op. cit., 429 ff. * Tbid., 594. 
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better esthetic, and, eventually, to a better State. This purpose was 
most marked in Schiller,“* who, Kantian though he was, disagreed with 
his teacher as to the methods for this education. For Kant, the State was 
to be the educator; Schiller revolted against this idea in his Aesthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen. Herder revolted against it in the Ideen IJ. 
Goethe never considered the idea at all, and did not dignify it with a seri- 
ous reply. For Herder, the educational (and, hence, the political) ideal 
was to be attained through a balanced educational system, which should 
not exalt one faculty over another, which would assist the development 
toward “Humanitat” by taking cognizance of the manifold, complex 
organization of the human being. Furthermore, such an educational pro- 
gram would encourage the latent national “Krifte’’ implicit in language, 
folk-art, and religion. Accordingly, we find Herder more tolerant of 
Catholicism on the one hand, and of schismatic Protestantism on the 
other, than most of his contemporaries. 

In sharp contradistinction to Goethe and Schiller, Herder, who admit- 
tedly revered the civilization of ancient Greece, drew a line between 
emulation of the ideal of “Humanitiat” as exemplified by the Greeks and 
emulation of their individual accomplishments. Nor could he accept the 
dogmatic theorem that the Greeks had attained the highest “Humani- 
tat.”’ His conception of “‘Kraft,”’ as active in the social sphere, was rela- 
tivistic. If a “Volk,” like an individual, is unique, there is no possibility 
of attaining its peculiar excellencies by imitating them. One can only 
study them historically and empathically. 

In the great campaign to raise the cultural level of the German 
“Biirger” there was too much at stake for personal differences and at- 
tachments to have much weight. It is time that such explanations be ex- 
posed as unjust, that the fundamental issues be revealed, and that the 
essential purity of Herder’s intellectual stand be made clear. 

In the meanwhile, whether Herder’s conception of ‘‘Kraft’’ is an ac- 
ceptable one or not must be left to the trained philosopher. If it is purely 
metaphysical, then most modern physics is also metaphysical. But it 
seems clear from the foregoing, necessarily short, sketch of its treatment 
at his hands, that Herder’s attempt at a synthesis of the inherited and the 
scientific conceptions of “Kraft” was at least as grand and sincere in in- 
tention as the system of his teacher, critic, and enemy, Immanuel Kant, 
and that Herder’s break with Goethe and Schiller rested, not on personal 
envy and spleen, but on a firm conviction of the irreconcilability of his 


principles and theirs. RoBert T. CLaRK, JR. 


Louisiana State University 
“ Cf. H. Cysarz, Schiller (Halle, 1934), passim. 
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XLIII 


DER JUNGE HERDER UND DIE ENTWICKLUNGSIDEE 
ROUSSEAUS 


S ist heute eine allgemein bekannte Tatsache, dass das Werk 

Rousseaus von wesentlicher Bedeutung fiir Herder gewesen ist, aber 
es fehlt fast véllig an Versuchen, dieses Verhiltnis genau zu bestimmen.* 
Jedermann weiss, dass Herder Rousseau vieles verdankt; aber was er 
ihm eigentlich verdankt, in welcher Richtung sich der Einfluss des 
Franzosen ausgewirkt hat, das ist bisher entweder nur fliichtig oder nur 
unter Beschrankung auf gewisse Spezialgebiete dargelegt worden. Schon 
Gervinus glaubt, Herders Wesen am besten dadurch verdeutlichen zu 
kénnen, dass er ihn Rousseau gegeniiberstellt, beide als im Grunde 
gleichartige Geister erkennt und den Unterschied zwischen ihnen allein 
in ihren Uebertreibungen sieht: Herder geht zu weit in seinem Optimis- 
mus, Rousseau in seinem Pessimismus.' Sieht Gervinus hier noch von 
einer Untersuchung der kausalen Bedeutung Rousseaus fiir Herder ab, 
so erscheint Herder bei Hettner fast ausschliesslich als ein Schiiler des 
Genfers,? und diese Ansicht findet sich in neuerer Zeit bei Bartels 
wieder, der Herder bedenkenlos als den deutschen Rousseau bezeichnet.* 
Zweifellos geht Bartels dabei weit iiber das Ziel hinaus, und diese Ueber- 
treibung ist umso erstaunlicher, als der Biograph Herders, Haym, 
deutlich genug auseinandergesetzt hatte, dass der Einfluss Rousseaus, 
so gross er auch ist, jedenfalls Grenzen hat und schon von Hettner iiber- 
schatzt worden war.‘ So zuverlissig aber auch die Ausfiihrungen Hayms 
iiber das Verhiltnis Herders zu Rousseau sind, so ist doch der Biograph 
im Gegensatz zu Hettner zu sehr geneigt, gewissen abfilligen Aeusse- 
rungen Herders iiber Rousseau iibermissigen Wert beizulegen, und da- 
durch erscheint bei ihm dieses Verhiltnis wieder zu sehr im negativen 
Licht. Die schon von Hettner erkannten Uebereinstimmungen im Werke 
Herders und Rousseaus entgehen auch Haym nicht, doch méchte er sie 
mehr dem “genius epidemicus der Zeit,”’ als einer direkten Beeinflussung 
zuschreiben. Einer eingehenden Untersuchung, die allein das Problem von 
Einfluss oder Parallelitat entscheiden kann, geht aber auch Haym aus 
dem Wege, sodass die Frage nach wie vor als ungelist gelten muss. Dies 
gilt in ganz besonderem Masse von derjenigen Lehre, die sowohl bei 


* Der Verfasser ist Herrn Professor Karl Vietor fiir seine liebenswiirdige Anteilnahme 
an dieser Arbeit zu grisstem Dank verbunden. 

1 Geschichte der poetischen National-Literatur (Leipzig, 1844), v, 324. 

* Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im 18. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1928), m1, 182. 

® Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (1901-02), 1, 448. 

* Herder (Berlin, 1880), 1, 341. 
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Herder wie bei Rousseau im Zentrum ihrer Werke steht, der Lehre von 
der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts, wie sie der beriihmte Dis- 
cours sur Origine de V Inégalité parmi les Hommes*® am eindrucksvollsten 
verkiindet hat. 

Der Gedanke der geschichtlichen Entwicklung ist uns derartig zu einer 
Selbstverstandlichkeit geworden, dass man leicht geneigt ist, seine 
relative Neuheit zu iibersehen. Bis zum Beginn der Aufklirungsperiode 
gab es iiberhaupt keine Geschichtsschreibung im modernen Sinne, son- 
dern mit wenigen Ausnahmen nur Annalen und Chroniken, die mit er- 
miidender Einténigkeit die verschiedenen Ereignisse in ihrer historischen 
Reihenfolge darstellten, ohne den Versuch zu machen, sie zueinander 
in Beziehung zu setzen und damit die Frage nach Werden und Entstehen 
wirklich zu beantworten.® Voltaire war im Grunde der erste, der neue 
Bahnen einschlug und in seinen beiden wichtigsten historischen Schriften, 
dem Siécle de Louis XIV und dem Essai sur les Meurs et Esprit des 
Nations, das bisher iibliche post hoc in ein propter hoc umzuwandeln 
suchte.? So bedeutsam diese Neuerung war, so ist doch auch Voltaires 
Geschichtsschreibung noch weit von unserem modernen Ideal geschicht- 
licher Darstellung entfernt. Was Voltaire noch nicht kennt, ist der Ge- 
danke historischer Individualitét, der Gedanke, dass jede einzelne 
historische Periode als eine Einheit in sich betrachtet werden muss, nur 
aus sich heraus verstanden und nur mit ihren eigenen Massstaben ge- 
wertet werden kann. Fiir Voltaire ist die Vergangenheit um des 18. 
Jahrhunderts willen da, sodass seine eigene Gegenwart ihm zum Ziel 
und Massstab aller Dinge wird.* In dieser Beziehung ist der Historiker 
Voltaire durchaus unhistorisch. Ihm fehlt das echte, eigentlich historische 
Interesse an der Vergangenheit, das zur Behandlung der Geschichte um 
der Geschichte willen fiihrt. Und so ist es von der Geschichte eines Vol- 
taires bis zur Entwicklungslehre Rousseaus im Grunde kein weiter Weg, 
denn wenn schon fiir den gréssten Historiker der Zeit die Tatsachen der 
Vergangenheit nur insofern von Belang waren, als sie zur Gegenwart in 
Bezug gesetzt werden konnten, so lag allerdings die Versuchung nahe, 
diese ‘‘témoignages incertains de l’histoire’”’® ganz zu iibergehen und an 
die Stelle der Entwicklung, wie sie wirklich gewesen war, die Entwicklung, 
wie sie auf Grund rationaler Schliisse gewesen sein musste, zu setzen. 
Dieses letztere tut Rousseau. Kiihn setzt er sich iiber alle Tatsachen 
hinweg und beschrankt sich auf rein begrifflich-metaphysische Entwick- 


5 @uvres (Paris: Hachette, 1908), 1, 71 ff. 
6 Vgl. Eduard Fueter, Geschichte der neueren Historiographie (Berlin, 1936), S. 340. 
7 I[bid., S. 354. 

8 Friedrich Meinecke, Die Entstehung des Historismus (Berlin, 1936), 1, 82. 

® Eurres, 1, 91. 
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lung. Rousseau bringt der Vergangenheit als solcher nicht das geringste 
Interesse entgegen, er bedient sich ihrer nur zu seinen polemischen 
Zwecken, und da sich die wirkliche Vergangenheit nicht immer in sein 
Schema heineinpressen lassen wiirde, so schafft er sich bedenkenlos seine 
eigene Vergangenheit und stellt die fiktive Entwicklung der Welt aus- 
schliesslich von dem Standpunkt der Frage dar, wie sich seine reforma- 
torischen Ideen dadurch am deutlichsten demonstrieren lassen; er kon- 
struiert sich die Entwicklung, die er braucht. War schon bei Voltaire 
der Geist der Zeiten hauptsichlich Voltaires eigener Geist gewesen, so 
erhebt Rousseau diese Subjektivitat zum System und setzt bewusst 
seinen Geist an die Stelle des Geistes der Vergangenheit. 

Stellt man diesem Bilde Rousseaus das Herders gegeniiber, so zeigt 
sich sofort eine entscheidende Uebereinstimmung und eine entscheidende 
Verschiedenheit in dem Charakter der beiden Geister. Auch Herder ist 
von dem gleichen Interesse an der Gegenwart beseelt wie Rousseau, auch 
er will den Dingen nicht nur untatig zusehen, sondern aktiv in das Ge- 
schehen eingreifen und die Dinge nach seinen Ideen lenken. Aber neben 
diesem Interesse an der Gegenwart steht ein wirkliches Interesse an der 
Vergangenheit, eine wahrhafte Forschersehnsucht, in das Dunkel der 
Urspriinge einzudringen und die wirkliche Entwicklung bis auf die 
Gegenwart hinab zu verfolgen. Auch Herder versucht hiufig, die Ver- 
gangenheit fiir die Gegenwart, fruchtbar zu machen, aber deswegen be- 
halt die Vergangenheit trotzdem ihren durchaus selbstandigen Wert, und 
gerade dieses Interesse ist es, das eine scharfe Scheidungslinie zwischen 
Herder und Rousseau zieht. Der Kampf gegen die Seichtheit und Ober- 
flichlichkeit ihrer Zeit ist das Element, das die beiden Manner verbindet 

‘und den Jiingeren trotz erheblicher Schwankungen in seiner Haltung 
immer wieder zu dem Aelteren zuriickfiihrt; Herders historisches In- 
teresse ist der Zug seines Wesens, der in Rousseau kein Gegenstiick 
findet und ihn daher von Rousseau abzuziehen geneigt ist. Rousseau- 
ismus und Historismus sind die beiden Pole, zwischen denen Herder 
hin- und herschwankt. Trotz dieser Verschiedenheit ist aber Herders 
Anlehnung an Rousseau hiufig so stark und unverkennbar, dass gerade 
Herder am meisten dazu beigetragen hat, Rousseau in Deutschland 
popular zu machen und den Rousseauismus der siebziger Jahre herbei- 
zufiihren. 

I. DER ROUSSEAUISMUS DER FRUHZEIT 

Herders Jugend zeigt am deutlichsten, welche Ausmasse der Einfluss 
Rousseaus erreichen konnte. Dass er fiir den Genfer Philosophen in 
seiner Jugend geschwiarmt hatte, gibt er in einem Briefe an Kant aus 
dem Jahre 1769 selber zu,'® und gerade Kant scheint es gewesen zu sein, 


1© Abgedruckt in Kants Werken (Berlin: Cassirer, 1922), rx, 63. 



























756 Der junge Herder und Rousseau 
der Herder zuerst in Rousseau eingeweiht hat." Unter allen Schriften 
Rousseaus schitzte der Kénigsberger Philosoph den Emile am hich- 
sten” und somit diirfte er die Aufmerksamkeit seines Schiilers vor allen 
Dingen auf diese vorwiegend rationalistische Schrift Rousseaus hinge- 
lenkt haben. Ob auch Hamann versucht hat, seinen Schiiler und Freund 
mit den Gedanken Rousseaus vertraut zu machen, lisst sich urkundlich 
nicht erweisen; aber es versteht sich von selbst, dass Herder mit Ha- 
manns energischer Verteidigung der Nouvelle Héloise gegen die Angriffe 
Mendelssohns vertraut war.” Hamann hatte hier gerade die irrationalen 
Ziige des Romans gepriesen, wahrend er zu den rationalistischen Schriften 
des Genfers, dem Emile und dem Contrat Social niemals eine innere 
Fiihlung erhielt. Gerade diese divergierende Stellungnahme der beiden 
Kénigsberger Geister diirfte Herder auf die Bedeutung Rousseaus 
besonders aufmerksam gemacht haben und nicht zum mindesten die 
Ursache fiir die schwirmerische Rousseaustimmung seiner Jugend ge- 
wesen sein.’ 

Wir sind heute daran gewéhnt, in Herder einen Ueberwinder der Auf- 
klarung zu sehen, und die meisten geistesgeschichtlichen Darstellungen 
jener Epoche der Literaturgeschichte weisen ihm zusammen mit Ha- 
mann einen Platz am Anfange jener Bewegung an, die gemeinhin als 
Irrationalismus beizeichnet wird.'* So richtig diese Auffassung im allge- 
meinen sein mag, so wenig darf man sich dariiber tiuschen, dass Herder 
in seiner Friihzeit durchaus ein Kind des Zeitgeistes, d.h. der Auf- 
klarung, war: sowohl die Probleme, die er zu lésen sich bemiiht, wie die 
Art, in der er dies unternimmt, zeigen das mit vdlliger Deutlichkeit. 
Rousseau war ihm ein Fiihrer auf diesem Wege, und wenn er ihm wider- 
spricht, so geschieht dies nur dann, wenn Rousseau sich nicht streng an 
dieselbe Methode hiilt;!? aber solche Widerspriiche sind selten, sehr 
selten, denn Herders erste Schriften und Reden fallen noch in die Zeit, 
da er fiir Rousseau schwirmte. Diese Anlehnung an Rousseau geht zu- 
weilen so weit, dass er sich auch im Stil dem Genfer anpasst und gewisse 


" Caroline Herder, Herders Lebensbild (Erlangen, 1846), 1, 2, 193. 

12 Vgl. Ernst Cassirer, Kants Leben und Lehre (Berlin, 1923), S. 63. 

18 Abdlardié Virbii Chimdrische Einfille tiber den 10. Teil der Briefe die neueste Litteratur 
betreffend, in Hamanns Schriften (ed. Roth), m, 185 ff., bzw. im 192. Litteraturbrief (Teil 
xi). 

M4 Vgl. Schriften, ut, 159. Vgl. auch R. Unger, Hamann und die Aufklérung, S. 340 ff. 

8 Sie hat ihren deutlichsten Ausdruck in Herders Gedicht Der Mensch gefunden, xxix, 
254. 

6 Vgl. F. J. Schneider: Die deutsche Dichtung zwischen Barock und Klassizismus, S. 295 
ff.; August Korff, Geist der Goethezeit, 1, 86 ff. 

17 Vgl. z.B. die Verteidigung der reinen Naturreligion, 1, 22. Referenzen ohne nihre Anga- 
ben beziehen sich auf Suphans Ausgabe von Herders Werken. 
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typische Formulierungen direkt iibernimmt. Wenn er z.B. ausruft: “Jenes 
Madchen, das den Schatten ihres Liebhabers an der Wand mit einer 
Kohle umriss, um sein Bild zu haben: war ohne ihren Willen die Erfinderin 
der Mahlerei,’””"* so liegt darin zweifellos eine Nachahmung jenes beriihm- 
ten Satzes, der den zweiten Teil der Inégalité einleitet: “Le premier qui 
ayant enclos un terrain s’avisa de dire Ceci est 2 moi, et trouva des gens 
assez simples pour le croire, fut le vrai fondateur de la société civile.”” 
Was den Inhalt dieser Erstlingsiusserungen Herders anbetrifft so ist 
der Geist Rousseaus in ihnen unverkennbar, gleichgiiltig ob auf den 
Franzosen ausdriicklich Bezug genommen wird oder nicht. Insbesondere 
ein Motiv kehrt dabei immer wieder: Herder liebt es, die Schlichtheit 
und Einfachheit einer langst vergangenen Zeit mit dem Tone einer mehr 
oder weniger deutlich ausgesprochenen Anklage mit der modernen Zeit 
in Parallele zu setzen. 
Doch diese goldene Zeit (sc. der “Einfalt” in der Erziehung) lebt blos in meinem 
Bilde, und ist verbliiht, unsere Alcibiades sehen um sich weit gefahrlichere Reize, 
die die holdselige Anmut des Lebens iiberglinzen. Der Luxus, die feine Bequem- 
lichkeit, die eine unzertrennliche Begleiterin des Flors einer Stadt ist, hat fiir den 
Schiiler gar zu starke Reize, als dass er sie nicht vor der stillen Schénheit der Mu- 
sen wihlen sollte.* 


so lautet eine Stelle aus Herders éffentlicher Rede bei seiner Einfiirung 
in die Domschule in Riga und diese Ausfiihrungen werden spiterhin 
durch eine ausfiihrliche Bezugnahme auf Rousseau erginzt: 


Rousseau ruft also ein philosophisches Wehe iiber unser Geschlecht, das die Ju- 
gend, Menschlichkeit und Wahrheit vom Altar gestiirzt hat und statt dessen eine 
licherlich verkleidete Puppe des Wohlstandes anbetet. Dieser falsche Anstand 
hat die Schépfung verdorben ... 


Ganz ahnliche Gedanken finden sich in der Schrift, die den Titel tragt: 
Haben wir noch jetzt das Publikum und Vaterland der Alten?” und 
Herder bringt es sogar fertig, diese Vorstellungen in seinen Aufsatz 
Ueber den Fleiss in mehreren gelehrien Sprachen hineinzuziehen. Zwar 
haben sie mit dem Thema an sich nichts zu tun, aber Herder kann sich 
nicht enthalten, in einer Art Stossseufzer das Verschwinden der goldenen 
Zeit zu beklagen, in der “‘statt unserer gelehrten Lasten, und statt der 
Masken unserer Tugend, rauhe, einfiltige Zufriedenheit” herrschte. 
Fast wértlich kehren diese selben Wendungen in einer zweiten Schulrede 
Herders wieder: 

Sie ist dahin! jene bliihende Zeit, da der kleine Kreis unserer Urvater um die 
Patriarchen, wie Kinder um ihre Eltern wohnten: jenes Alter, in dem nach der 
wy, 15. 19 (Euores, 1, 105. 2 Lebensbild, 1, 2, 55. 

% Tbid., 65. 21, 13 ff. 81,1. 
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einfaltig erhabenen Nachricht unserer Offenbarung alle Welt nur Eine Zunge 
und Sprache war, da statt unserer giildenen Laster und gelehrten Biirden und 
Masken der Tugenden rauhe selige Zufriedenheit herrschte: ... sie ist nicht 
mehr, diese Zeit des Gliicks™ 


Besonderes Interesse kommt gerade in dem letzten Zitat dem Umstand 
zu, dass sich schon an dieser Stelle eine Vermischung der Rousseauschen 
Entwicklungslehre mit den Vorstellungen der Genesis findet, eine Ver- 
bindung, die in Herders spateren Schriften von besonderer Bedeutung und 
Fruchtbarkeit werden sollte. Aber auch wo eine solche Bezugnahme auf 
die Bibel fehlt, kommt Herder immer wieder auf das Rousseauische 
Schema von Aufbliihen, Reife und Verfall zuriick, wie Suphan aus 
Herders Kollektaneen und Arbeitsbiichern mitteilt.5 Wie eng sich 
Herder Rousseau verbunden fiihlt, erhellt am deutlichsten aus der Frag- 
ment gebliebenen Skizze iiber das Problem: wie die Philosophie zum 
Besten des Volkes allgemeiner und niitzlicher werden kann, in der er eben- 
falls die Abstraktionen der modernen Philosophie verwirft und Riickkehr 
zu einer gesiinderen Logik fordert: 


Wo ist diese Logik anders, als in den Schriften unseres Patriotischen Menschen- 
freundes Rousseaus. Sein grosses Thema ist gar zu sehr mit dem meinigen ver- 
wandt: er hat’s Jedem, der Menschenaugen, ohne dass das Philosophische Seh- 
rohr sie geschwicht, bewiesen: ‘dass zum Besten des Menschenvolks keine Ent- 
wicklung der héhern Seelenkrafte zu wiinschen sey.”™ 


Schon Kronenberg hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, wie deutlich gerade 
diese Jugendschrift Herders mit ihrer Stellungnahme gegen abstrakt- 
philosophisches Denken den Geist Rousseaus wiederspiegelt.?” 

So interessant die bisher erwaihnten Schriften vom biographischen 
Standpunkt sein mégen, eigene Bedeutung kommt ihnen noch nicht zu; 
erst mit den Fragmenten schafft Herder ein Werk von bleibendem Wert. 
Die Wirkung, die sie auf das deutsche Geistesleben gehabt haben, ist 
hinreichend bekannt; umso erstaunlicher ist es, dass viele dieser neu- 
artig anmutenden Ideen bei naherer Untersuchung ihre Originalitat ver- 
lieren und, statt selbstandig erfunden zu sein, nur ibernommen worden 
sind. Diese Tatsache verringert aber die Bedeutung des Werkes in 
keiner Weise, denn die Zusammenstellung dieser Ideen bleibt neuartig. 
Blackwell und Lowth, Winckelmann und Hamann liefern das Material, 
das Herder verwertet und in ein neues Schema kleidet. Auch dieses 
Schema als solches ist nicht neu, sondern aus Rousseaus Jnégalité iiber- 
nommen, aber gerade durch diese Verbindung von Elementen, die ihrer 
Natur nach ganz heterogen sind, haben die Fragmente so befruchtend 


*4 Lebensbild, 1, 2, 151. % xiv, 654 f. * xxxut, 41. 
7 Herders Philosophie (Heidelberg, 1889), S. 29. 
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gewirkt, mégen auch die darin vorgetragenen Gedanken wissenschaft- 
licher Kritik nicht standhalten. 

Blackwell hatte sich in seinem anonym veriéffentlichten Werk An 
enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer*® die Frage vorgelegt, warum 
es kein epischer Dichter in 2700 Jahren Homer habe gleich tun kénnen, 
und hatte besonders auf die Sprache Homers als einen wesentlichen 
Schliissel zur Lésung dieses Problems hingewiesen. Im dritten Kapitel, 
das sich mit der Sprache befasst, legt er die verschiedenen Etappen ihrer 
Entwicklung dar. Die Ursprache, die im Stande der Wildheit entstand, 
nennt er “broken, unequal, and boisterous” und bezeichnet sie als ein 
mehr oder weniger unverstindliches ‘‘Gibberish.’”* Erst im Zeitalter der 
anfangenden Gesellschaft (infancy of States) bildet sich eine Sprache 
heraus, die die Merkmale eines Mittelzustandes trigt.*° Mit diesen 
Ausfiihrungen sieht Blackwell eine “inviolable and necessary Connexion 
between the dispositions of a nation and their Speech” als bewiesen an 
und zieht daraus die Schlussfolgerung: “that there will be an Alloy of 
Simplicity and Wonder in the Beginnings of every Language; and like- 
wise that the Dialect will improve with the affairs and the Genius of the 
People.’’*' Die Einfachheit der Sprache verschwindet mit der zunehmen- 
den Vervollkommenung des betreffenden Volkes; die fortschreitende 
Entwicklung der Kultur “soon raised a nobler language than any of the 
Originals,” bis sich die Menschen schliesslich der Philosophie und Ge- 
lehrsamkeit zuwenden.” Homer konnte sein Meisterwerk abfassen, weil 
sich die griechische Sprache damals gerade in einem gliicklichen Zwi- 
schenzustande befand. Die Fiahigkeit, edle Gefiihle auszudriicken, ver- 
bunden mit “Original, amazing metaphoric Tincture” machten sie zu 
jenem gliicklichen Instrument des Dichters.* 

Die Ideen, die Herder in seinen Fragmenten vortrigt, weisen mit denen 
Blackwells derartige Aehnlichkeit auf, dass Herders Werk zuweilen fast 
wie eine Uebersetzung anmutet. Trotz dieser starken Uebereinstimmung 
besteht aber doch ein grundsitzlicher Unterschied: Blackwell geht von 
dem Gedanken eines mehr oder weniger stetigen Fortschritts aus, und 
wenn er auch die Vorziige der Sprache Homers anerkennt, so liegt es 
ihm fern, sie als modernen Sprachen iiberlegen hinzustellen, wahrend 
Herder im Gegensatz zu Blackwell dem Griechischen Homers die Eigen- 
schaft einer goldenen Sprache zuschreibt. Der Gedanke, gerade im 
Urspriinglichen, Natiirlichen die héchste Vollendung zu suchen, geht 
natiirlich in erster Linie auf Hamann zuriick, der die Poesie als die 
Muttersprache des menschlichen Geschlechts gekennzeichnet hatte und 
vor der “grossen und kleinen Masore der Weltweisheit warnte, die “‘den 


** London 1735, hier zitiert nach der 2. Auflg. (London, 1736). 2 Loc. cit., 42. 
%° Loc. cit., 43. 1 Loc. cit., 44. ® Loc. cit., 45 £. % Loc. cit., 47. 
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Text der Natur gleich einer Siindflut itiberschwemmt.’”™ Im gleichen 
Sinne hatte der Bischof Lowth in seinem Werke De sacra poesiae 
Hebraeorum auf die Schénheiten der primitiven Dichtung der Hebrier 
hingewiesen,* und auch dadurch Herder den Gedanken niher gelegt, 
den von Blackwell noch nicht in Frage gezogenen Fortschritt anzu- 
zweifeln. Diese Zweifel hatten in Bezug auf die bildende Kunst schon 
einen andeutungsweisen Ausdruck in Wickelmanns Geschichte der Kunst 
des Altertums erfahren, in der sich ein kurzer Hinweis auf die Tatsache 
findet, dass jede Kunst im Laufe der Zeit degeneriert und schliesslich 
verfallt: Winckelmann zeigt den Wandel von der “Einfalt der Gestalt”’ 
zur “Grossheit,’”’ von dieser zur “Schénheit” die dann “in das Ueber- 
fliissige” und von diesem zum “vélligen Untergang” fiihrt.* Dieser von 
Winckelmann aufgezeigte Entwicklungsgang ist durchaus historisch, hat 
sich doch tatsichlich jeder Stil in der bildenden Kunst aus schlichten 
Anfangen iiber eine Periode des Ebenmasses allmiahlich auf das Barocke 
hin entwickelt, mit dem regelmissig die Auflésung einsetzt. 

Mit kiinem Griff bringt nun Herder diese verschiedenen Anregungen 
in das Schema Rousseaus. Blackwell sowohl wie Winckelmann und 
Hamann hatten mehrere Gedanken ausgesprochen, die bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade auf spiter von Rousseau vorgetragene Ideen hinwiesen, 
aber der Unterschied zwischen Blackwell, Winckelmann und Hamann 
auf der einen und Rousseau auf der anderen Seite war nichtsdestoweniger 
grundsatzlicher Natur. Blackwell hatte die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache kurz skizziert, Hamann auf die gréssere Neigung einfacher 
Volker zum Konkreten und Sinnlichen hingewiesen, Winckelmann einen 
hiaufig beobachteten Entwicklungsprozess in kurzen Worten charak- 
terisiert, kurz, sie alle hatten sich im Rahmen der Tatsachen gehalten 
und waren mit geringfiigigen Ausnahmen nicht iiber Beobachtung und 
Erfahrung hinausgegangen;*’ Rousseau, in diametralem Gegensatz zu 
ihnen, hatte eine metaphysische Entwicklung aufgezeigt, die sich mit 
ihren vier Stufen des Urzustandes, der Kindheit der Gesellschaft, der 
Reife und des Verfalls an den aus der Antike iibernommenen Zyklusge- 
danken anschloss.** Bewusst hatte er dabei alle Tatsachen ausgeschlossen, 


™ Aesthetica in Nuce; Schriften, u, 285. 

* Lowth hilt sich in seinen Anschauungen iiber Dichtung und Sprache enger an die 
traditionellen Auffassungen als Blackwell, geht ausserdem hauptsiichlich philologisch vor 
und wendet dem Entwicklungsgedanken keine Aufmerksamkeit zu. Sein Hinweis auf alte, 
primitive Dichtung bleibt aber trotzdem von grosser Bedeutung fiir Herder. 

* Loc. cit., Buch 1, Kap. 1; Sdmiliche Werke (Dresden 1808-34), m1, 62. 

57 Blackwells Vorstellung einer Ursprache ist am stirksten mit spekulativen Elementen 
durchsetzt. 

8 Vgl. Dilthey, Das 18. Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt; Gesammelte Schriften, 
111, 209 ff. 
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da sie, wie er sich ausdriickte, mit seinem Thema nichts zu tun hitten.** 
Blackwell versucht, Homers Grisse geschichtlich zu erkliren, Wickel- 
mann will der bildenden Kunst der Antike denselben Dienst leisten; 
Rousseau dagegen schreibt nicht nur fiir die Gegenwart, sondern aus- 
schliesslich in Bezug auf die Gegenwart; in andern Worten, er est nicht 
Historiker, sondern Ankliger, Revolutionir und Reformator und be- 
dient sich des Riickblicks auf—angeblich—vergangene Zeiten nur dazu, 
um seiner eignen, von ihm misachteten Zeit ein wirksames Gegenbild 
vorhalten zu kénnen. Auf das Gebiet der Literatur und Sprache iiber- 
tragen, quellen Herders Fragmente aus der gleichen Absicht wie Rous- 
seaus Imégalité und sind ein Resultat derselben Methode. Obwohl sich 
Herder, wie schon gesagt, aufs engste an Blackwell anlehnt, so sind doch 
seine Fragmente von dem Werke des Englanders in genau demselben 
Sinne verschieden, in dem Rousseaus Methode von der Blackwells ab- 
weicht. Auch Herder ist weit davon entfernt, eine wirkliche historische 
Entwicklung zu geben—weder die von ihm angenommene Ursprache, 
noch die Erscheinung des Verfalls der hoch kultivierten Sprache lasst 
sich historisch erweisen—, aber in diesem Werke kommt es darauf 
nicht an, denn auch Herder ist nicht Historiker, sondern Reformator und 
Kritiker. Die Fragmente enthalten Forderungen an ihre Zeit, und nur 
um diesen Forderungen das nétige Gewicht zu verleihen, beruft sich 
Herder auf historische Fiktionen. Gewiss, auch Winckelmann hatte 
nicht nur Geschichte, sondern ein “‘Lehrgebiude”’ liefern wollen,“ aber 
es war doch das Lehrgebiude von etwas, was der Vergangenheit ange- 
hérte, und so war auch dieses Lehrgebiude, wenn auch nicht durch und 
durch, so doch in beschrinktem Umfange historisch;* Herder dagegen 
entwirft ein Lehrgebiude, das auschliesslich seiner Zeit angehért, sowohl 
seinem Ziel wie seiner Begriindung nach, das also nicht kunsthistorisch, 
sondern ganz eindeutig kunstpolitisch ist,” gerade wie Rousseaus /n- 
égalité trotz aller kultur- und sozialhistorischen Elemente im Grunde 
rein politisch war. 

Die Beschreibung der vier Sprachalter, wie sie Herder in seinen 
Fragmenten gibt, schliesst sich somit aufs engste an Rousseaus Dar- 
stellung in der Imégalité an.“ Nicht nur fiir den einzelnen Menschen, 
sondern fiir das Menschengeschlecht im ganzen wie in allen seinen 


3° (Euvres, 1, 83. 4 Vgl. die Vorrede zur Geschichte der Kunst, Werke, m1, 9. 

“. Die Ausfiihrungen im Text stehen mit Justis Behauptung nicht in Widerspruch, dass 
die Gesinnung der Kunstgeschichte “eher eine antihistorische” sei; vgl. Winckelmann und 
seine Zeitgenossen (Leipzig, 1923), m1, 127. 

“Otto Braun (“Herders Kulturphilosophie” Zschrift. f. Philosophie und Philosoph. 
Kritik, cxu1v, 173) betont diese praktische Seite von Herders Philosophie besonders. 

#1, 151 ff. “ Darauf hat schon Korff hingewiesen, vgl. Geist der Goethezeit, 1, 86 f. 
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Teilen, Nationen und Familien, ja selbst fiir die unorganische Welt er- 
kennt er als fundamentales Gesetz die Verainderung “‘vom Schlechten 
zum Guten, vom Guten zum Vortreflichen, vom Vortreflichen zum 
Schlechtern und zum Schlechten: Dies ist der Kreislauf aller Dinge.” 
“Keimen, Knospen, Bliihen und Verbliihen’”’ ist das Schicksal aller 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste, und ist ebenfalls das Schicksal der Sprache, 
bei der man, nach seiner Auffassung, diesen Kreislauf nicht deutlich 
genug beobachtet hat.“ “Einsylbige, rauhe und hohe Téne” sind das 
Zeichen einer Sprache in ihrer Kindheit; sie ist eine Sprache des Affekts 
und der Leidenschaften und wendet sich im Gegensatz zu den modernen 
Sprachen, nicht nur an das Ohr, sondern an alle Sinne. Man sprach 
nicht, “‘sondern ténete.’“* Diese Ableitung der Ursprache aus der Leiden- 
schaft macht es méglich, die zweite Epoche der Sprachentwicklung als 
eine Beruhigung der urspriinglichen Wildheit zu charakterisieren: die 
Sprache ist noch immer sinnlich, aber schon stérker mit Abstraktionen 
versetzt, eine Mischung, die sie in besonderem Masse zur Poesie ge- 
eignet macht. So wird diese zweite Stufe zu ener Art “age d’or’” der 
Sprache: es ist die Zeit der Sanger und Dichter, der doioi und paywioi, 
die Zeit, in der es eigentlich nur Dichter gibt, in der jeder Mensch auch 
Dichter ist.” Die dritte Stufe ist die der schénen Prosa, die Zeit der 
Reife, bzw. das mannliche Alter der Sprache, in dem das Urwiichsige 
noch nicht ganz ausgestorben ist, aber geniigend eingeschrankt ist, um 
Klarheit des Ausdrucks zu erlauben; an diese Periode schliesst sich 
endlich das hohe Alter, das “statt Schénheit blos Richtigkeit” kennt.* 

Die Nebeneinanderstellung dieser vier Stufen fiihrt notwendiger Weise 
zu zwei Fragen; die erste davon befindet sich auf dem Gebiete des Seins 
und lautet: welches dieser Stadien existiert in der Gegenwart, oder ge- 
nauer: in welchem dieser Stadien befindet sich die deutsche Sprache au- 
genblicklich? Die andere Frage ist normativer Natur: welches dieser vier 
Stadien ist am wiinschenswertesten. Schon Rousseau hatte es schwierig 
gefunden, auf die letztere Frage eine eindeutige Antwort zu geben. 
Urspriinglich war ihm der erste, noch véllig unsoziale Zustand des 
Menschengeschlechts als das goldene Zeitalter erschienen,*® jedoch hatte 
er spater der einfachen, schlichten Urform der beginnenden menschlichen 
Gesellschaft den Preis zuerkannt,® bis er in spaitern Schriften schliesslich 
zugeben musste, dass der “état civil” die Lebensform darstelle, die der 
Menschheit allein wiirdig sei.5! Ebenso wie Rousseau, so nimmt auch 
Herder diesen verschiedenen Perioden gegeniiber eine schwankende 
Haltung ein. Trotz seiner ausdriicklichen Versicherung, dass diese 

#7, 151 f. #1, 152. 73, 153. 4817, 154 f. 

% Inégalité, Teil 1, euores, 1, 85. 5° Inégalité, Teil 1, Cewores, 1, 108. 

51 Contrat Social, 1, 8; @uvres, mm, 315. 
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Epochen nicht zur gleichen Zeit existieren kénnten, sondern nur in der 
angegebenen Reihenfolge,” so ist es doch evident, dass er vielmehr mit 
verschiedenen Eigenschaften einer Sprache, als mit verschiedenen 
Epochen arb«itet. Dies zeigt sich am deutlichsten bei seinem Versuch, 
die Stellung ccr deutschen Sprache in diesem Prozess zu bestimmen, 
denn da “seit undenklichen Zeiten die Prose die einzig natiirliche 
Sprache ist,” wie Herder selber zugesteht,® so hat also seit “undenklichen 
Zeiten” dieser Entwicklungsprozess nicht stattgefunden. Aber da es sich 
in Wirklichkeit nicht um Geschichte, sondern um eine Grundlegung 
zu der rein praktischen Frage handelt, wie diz deutsche Sprache am 
besten weiter auszubilden sei, so spielt die historische Unrichtigkeit der 
Fiktion bei Herder keine Rolle. Er braucht diese Fiktionen, um sich 
eine Waffe gegen die rationalistischen Sprachverbesserer zu schmieden: 
sie erleichtern ihm den Nachweis, dass Vereinfachung der Sprache, 
Entfernung von Inversionen, Ersetzung idiomatischer Ausdriicke, Aus- 
merzung von Metaphern etc. durchaus nicht mit Sprachverbesserung 
identisch sind, da solche Reformen die Sprache nur umso schneller 
altern lassen und ihrem schliesslichen Verfall entgegenfiihren. Gerade wie 
Rousseaus Jnégalité in erster Linie dazu bestimmt war, dem zunehmen- 
den Drang nach weiterer Ausbildung des sozialen Lebens entgegenzu- 
treten, weil dies nach Ansicht des Verfassers zur Zerstérung der natiir- 
lichen Reize des Lebens fiihren musste, so sollen Herders Fragmente 
zeigen, dass das Streben nach Deutlichkeit und Bestimmtheit der 
Sprache zur Zerstérung ihrer Schénheit fiihrt. Genausowenig wie Rous- 
seau will er aber ein Zuriick zur Natur, d.h. ein Zuriick zur primitiven 
Ursprache oder auch nur zur zweiten Stufe, der poetischen Sprache. Der 
einzige Vorschlag, den er als praktische Konsequenz seiner Fiktion zu 
machen hat, ist verbliiffend einfach und steht zu dem mit solcher Be- 
redsamkeit vorgetragenen Sprachroman in gar keinem Verhiltnis, wenn 
nicht gar in direktem Widerspruch: man soll die Sprache sowohl zur 
Prosa wie zur Poesie entwickeln, was, wie Herder sich gewunden aus- 
driickt, ‘‘in einem gewissen Grade geschehen” kann und muss.™ Seine 
friiher aufgestellte Behauptung, dass eine Sprache sich nicht zur gleichen 
Zeit in dem poetischen und dem prosaischen Stadium befinden kénne, 
andert Herder jetzt mit dem Bemerken ab, dass bei seiner Kompromiss- 
lésung auf die Erreichung der hiéchsten Stufe auf einem der beiden 
méglichen Wege Verzicht geleistet werden miisse, immerhin aber eine 
giinstige Mittelstellung zu erlangen sei, die sowohl Philosophie wie Dich- 
tung zulasse. Der ganze so iiberraschend, ja revolutionar klingende 
Sprachroman kommt also letzten Endes auf eine Warnung vor den ra- 
tionalistischen Sprachverbesserern heraus, und gerade diese véllige In- 
7, 155. 537, 158. yr, 158. 
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kongruenz von Theorie und praktischer Konsequenz ist typischer Geist 
vom Geiste Rousseaus, der wiederholt atemberaubende Systeme ent- 
wickelt, um dann schliesslich zu zeigen, dass man am besten alles beim 
Alten lassen oder sich auf ganz milde Reformen beschrinken solle. 
Wenn uns auch heute der Sprachroman als das Kernstiick des ersten 
Fragmentes gilt, so besteht kein Zweifel, dass er fiir das aktuelle lite- 
rarische Programm der Schrift nur von geringer Bedeutung ist und kaum 
als ein notwendiger Bestandteil des Werkes angesehen werden kann. Die 
Vorstellung, dass eine Sprache iiberhaupt ausgebildet werden kann, 
steht im Grunde in unverséhnlichem Gegensatz zu der Annahme einer 
notwendigen, unverdnderlichen Entwicklung nach dem Schema des Ge- 
deihens und Verderbens alles Natiirlichen, ein Widerspruch, der nicht 
minder deutlich bei Rousseau zutage tritt; will doch auch dieser gerade 
einer Entwicklung ein Ende setzen, die er selbst als notwendig und vom 
Individuum unabhingig beschrieben hat. 

Es eriibrigt sich, in diesem Zusammenhange des weiteren auf den 
ersten Teil der Fragmente einzugehen, denn der eigentliche Gegenstand 
ihrer Untersuchung liegt ausschliesslich auf literarischem Gebiete und 
hat mit der Entwicklungslehre nichts mehr zu tun. Das stirkste Zeugnis 
fiir die Bedeutung Rousseaus fiir den jungen Herder bleibt die Einver- 
leibung des Sprachromans in die Fragmente also solche, denn gerade 
weil der Roman kein unbedingt notwendiges Glied im Aufbau des 
Ganzen ist, ja bis zu einem gewissen Grade mit den spiteren Ausfiih- 
rungen in Widerspruch steht, so wird es besonders deutlich, wie erfiillt 
Herder von dem Gedanken der Rousseauschen Kulturentwicklung war,— 
er fiigt ihn sogar an Stellen ein, wo er keine oder wenigstens nur eine 
sehr fragwiirdige Existenzberechtigung hat. 

Ein ganz ahnlicher Vorgang, wenn auch in kleinerem Massstabe, 
wiederholt sich in der zweiten Sammlung der Fragmente. Der Haupt- 
gegenstand von Herders Ausfiihrungen hat wieder mit Rousseau nichts 
zu tun, denn es handelt sich um eine Besprechung der deutschen Dichter, 
die nach orientalischen und grieschischen Vorbildern schaffen. Dieser 
Untersuchung geht jedoch ein “vorliufiger Discours” voran, der 
“von dem Ursprung und den Gesichtspunkten, in denen der Kunstrichter 
erscheinet” handelt.™ Die hier entwickleten Gedanken sind wieder rein 
spekulativ und sind unter bewusster Ausscheidung aller einschlagigen 
Tatsachen entstanden. Rousseau zu Gefallen muss selbst der Kunst- 
richter unmittelbar aus einem goldenen Zeitalter hervormarschiert 
kommen: 

Der erste Kunstrichter war nichts mehr als ein Leser von Empfindung und 
Geschmack. Er weidete sich an den Schénheiten und den Erfindungen seiner 
1, 245. 
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Vorginger, den Bienen &hnlich, die den Saft und das Blut der Blumen trinken, 
ohne doch wie die Raupen und Heuschrecken, Kunstrichterische Gerippe der 
Pflanzen zuriickzulassen. Er war jenem unschuldigen Paare gleich, dem sich im 
Garten des Vergniigens jede Frucht des Schénen und Guten darbot, ehe es vom 
philosophischen Erkanntnissbaum genascht hatte. Es hat in der Literatur auch 
ein Alter gegeben, da die Weisheit noch nicht Wissenschaft . . . ; die Wahrheiten 
noch nicht System... waren:... vielleicht verdient dies auch den Namen 
eines goldenen Zeitalters.* 


Es ist keine Frage, dass Herder den Bogen erheblich iiberspannt, denn 
was er hier vom Kunstrichter sagt, lisst sich mit demselben Recht auf 
jeden anderen Beruf ausdehnen: Der erste Schneider war nicht mehr als 
... etc. Im iibrigen fehlt an dieser Stelle jede Verbindung zwischen der 
Fiktion und den folgenden Ausfithrungen, die die Aufgaben des Kunst- 
richters behandeln, sodass sie eher stérend als férdernd wirken. Ge- 
schickter ist der Gedanke des Kulturpessimismus in der dritten Samm- 
lung, allerdings nur ganz kurz und episodenhaft, eingefiihrt, wo sich 
Herder seiner zu einer scharfen Zuriickweisung der Aufklarung bedient. 
Mit Heftigkeit wendet er sich gegen “die Marchen von goldenen Zeit- 
altern der Wissenschaft”? und gegen die Annahme, dass durch “ein 
allgemeines Nachdenken” der Zustand mittelalterlicher Barbarei in den 
“einer allgemeinen und vollkommenen Weisheit” iibergehen kénne.*’ So 
sehr diese Gedanken an Rousseau anklingen, so beschrinkt sich allerdings 
hier der Zusammenhang mit ihm hauptsichlich auf die Terminologie, 
denn Herder ist an dieser Stelle keineswegs willens, das Aufklirungs- 
miarchen von der in der Zukunft liegenden goldenen Zeit mit dem Rous- 
seaus von der verlorenen goldenen Zeit zu vertauschen. Zum ersten Male 
macht sich bei Herder eine deutliche Tendenz bemerkbar, von iiber- 
spannten Fiktionen loszukommen und stattdessen die Dinge selber ins 
Auge zu fassen. Dass Herder trotzdem noch an dem Rousseauschen 
Schema festhalt, zeigt sich allerdings an einer spiteren Stelle der dritten 
Sammlung, denn bewusst kontrastiert er dort “die Macht der Dichtung 
in jenen rohen Zeiten” mit dem modernen “Verfall der Dichterei,” die 
man der Natur entfiihrt und zur Kunst gemacht habe. Auch wird die 
engere Verbindung zwischen Natur und Mensch bei den Alten hervorge- 
hoben und das Jahrhundert der goldenen Zeit in diesem Zusammenhange 
erwahnt.* Im ganzen sind jedoch in der dritten Sammlung der Frag- 
mente Anklange an Rousseau selten; das eigentliche Thema hat mit der 
Entwicklungsidee nichts zu tun, und Herder macht auch keinerlei Ver- 
suche, diesen Gedanken in seine Ausfiihrungen hineinzuziehen. 


567, 245. 
57 1, 369. 
581, 395 ff. 
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II. DER ANTIROUSSEAUISMUS DES REISEJOURNALS 
UND DER PREISSCHRIFT 

Der Einfluss Rousseaus lasst sich mit Deutlickkeit durch alle Samm- 
lungen der Fragmente verfolgen, allerdings mit der Massgabe, dass in 
der letzten Sammlung die Anklinge an Rousseau erheblich abnehmen. 
Bedeutet dies eine Aenderung in Herders Einstellung? Der Name des 
Genfer Philosophen wird um diese Zeit nicht annahernd so hiufig er- 
wiahnt, wie es friiher der Fall war; und wo er gennant wird, finden sich 
keine Spuren von Herders urspriinglichem Enthusiasmus. In einem Briefe 
vom 29. Juli 1767 sendet ihm Hamann die Uebersetzung einer englischen 
Apologie des Rousseau, die er die “Grille” gehabt habe, “in die K6nigs- 
berger Zeitung einflicken zu lassen,’’®* doch geht Herder in seinem Ant- 
wortschreiben nicht iiber eine kiihle Empfangsbestatigung hinaus, ohne 
der Schrift sonst irgendwelches Interesse entgegenzubringen.®° Und nur 
kurze Zeit spater fallen schon die ersten Bemerkungen, die deutlich eine 
kritische Haltung gegeniiber Rousseau verraten, wie z.B. in dem Brief 
an Scheffner vom 31. Oktober 1767, in dem er sein philosophisches Lehr- 
gedicht an Kant als “das Aufstossen eines von Rousseau’schen Schriften 
iiberladenen Magens” bezeichnet.*! Gleichzeitig kommt in Herders 
Schriften auch schon deutlicher zum Ausdruck, was schon leise in der 
dritten Sammlung der Fragmente angedeutet war: eine gewisse Ueber- 
saittigung mit der Rousseauschen Methode. Was einleitend iiber Herders 
Charakter gesagt worden war, dass er im Gegensatz zu Rousseau nicht 
nur an der Gegenwart, sondern auch an der Vergangenheit interessiert 
ist, kommt gerade in diesem Stadium besonders deutlich zum Ausdruck. 
Die Fiktionen 4 la Rousseau geniigen dem werdenden Historiker nicht 
mehr, so brauchbar sie der Reformator Herder gefunden hatte. Seine be- 
stindige Beschaftigung mit vergangenen Dingen mag Herder darauf 
hingewiesen haben, dass die kiihnsten Geschichtskonstruktionen stets 
falsch und, was fiir ihn ebenfalls ins Gewicht fiel, letzten Endes unfrucht- 
bar sind. Die Wirklichkeit schreitet nicht in menschlichen Begriffen 
vorwarts und lasst sich nicht in Analogien zum Leben des Menschen 
oder der Pflanze pressen. So verlockend solche Analogien sein mégen, 
so ist es doch die Pflicht des echten Historikers, sich von ihnen frei zu 
halten und den Wechsel der Dinge ohne jede Spekulation an Hand blosser 
Beobachtungen aufzuzeigen. 

Dieser Tatsache muss sich Herder um jene Zeit klar geworden sein 
und somit beginnt nun der Uebergang von spekulativem zu wirklich 
historischem Denken. In der dritten Sammlung der Fragmente deutet 
dich dieser Umschwunz gerade erst an, in der zweiten Auflage der 

5* Hamann, Werke, m1, 374. % Briefe an Hamann, ed. Hoffmann, S. 38. 

61 Lebensbild, 1, 2, 290. 
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ersten Sammlung ist er schon so gut wie vollzogen. Die Schnelligkeit des 
Ueberganges war zum guten Teil durch dussere Umstinde veranlasst: 
Herders Theorie der Lebensalter der Sprache hatte erheblichen Protest 
hervorgerufen, die historische Unrichtigkeit jener fiktiven Sprachent- 
wicklung war schnell erkannt worden, und die Frage, ob es jemals eine 
rein poetische oder rein prosaische Sprache gegeben hatte, wurde sofort 
laut. Die Richtigkeit seiner Lebensgeschichte der Sprache gegeniiber 
diesen Einwinden zu verteidigen, wire ein hoffnungsloses Bemiihen ge- 
wesen; die ganze Theorie plétzlich aufzugeben, ging nicht an; and so ver- 
sucht Herder, sie durch einige Modifizierungen der Geschichte anzu- 
passen und sie in dieser verinderten, historischen Form aufrecht zu 
erhalten. Dass auf diese Weise kaum mehr als ein Zwitterding heraus- 
kommen konnte, lasst sich leicht vorstellen, und so ist durch die schliess- 
liche Unterdriickung der zweiten Auflage kein Schade geschehen. In 
diesem Zusammenhang bleibt sie aber trotzdem interessant, weil sie aufs 
deutlichste die nunmehr einsetzende Abkehr von Rousseau demon- 
striert. 

Garve hatte in der Neuen Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften 
Herders Theorie als einen “philosophischen Sprachroman”’ bezeich- 
net,* doch verwahrt sich Herder ausdriicklich dagegen, dass er einen 
solchen habe schreiben wollen.“ Aber dass die von ihm skizzierte Ent- 
wicklung rein hypothetisch war, gibt er zu, und zégert daher auch nicht, 
den Ausdruck Garves spiterhin selbst zu iibernehmen. Auch fihlt er 
sich gezwungen, sein “dichterisches’” Verfahren in Schutz zu nehmen, 
d.h. die Freiheit und Unbeschwertheit, die er den Tatsachen gegeniiber 
bewiesen hatte, und er tut dies mit einer Erklarung iiber die drei Még- 
lichkeiten, die nach seiner Auffassung zur Ergriindung des Ursprungs der 
Sprache fiihren kénnten: Man kénne ihn entweder “historisch erfahren, 
oder philosophisch erkliren, oder dichterisch muthmassen.” Keines- 
wegs diinkt ihm das letztgenannte Verfahren als das schlechteste, wenn 
er auch eingesteht, dass es voll befriedigend nur in Verbindung mit den 
andern beiden Methoden ist.** Dass sein Sprachroman einer historischen 
Grundlage nicht entbehrt, will er nun beweisen. 

Sein grésstes Problem bei dieser Aufgabe war unzweifelhaft, das 
Kindes- und Greisenalter der Sprache zu verteidigen. “Ohne nun einen 
Rousseauschen Zustand der Natur romanhaft zu erdichten, oder das 
Bild eines werdenden Volkes zu iibertreiben,” behauptet er jedoch, die 
Kindheit der Sprache retten zu kénnen,® und bevor wir uns dieser Ret- 


® Ueber die Aufnahme der Fragmente vgl. Haym 1, 207 ff. 

88 Loc. cit., 1v, 40 ff. 

* 1, 60. Trotz dieses Widerspruchs hat Herder Garves Rezension “wie ein Geschenk” 
geschitzt; vgl. Brief an Scheffner, Lebensbild, 1, 2, 272. 8 rr, 61. 66 11, 69. 
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tung zuwenden, sei angemerkt, wie bedeutsam dieser Ausfall gegen 
Rousseau gerade an dieser Stelle ist. Infolge seiner Annaiherung an em- 
pirisches Denken geht es Herder offensichtlich darum, den friiher hoch 
verehrten Meister zu verleugnen und sich dadurch von dem Verdachte 
rein zu waschen, je ahnliche Methoden befolgt zu haben. Nicht Fiktionen, 
sondern Tatsachen will er im Sinne gehabt haben, als er die Kindheit der 
Sprache darlegte, und als solche fiihrt er Zeugnisse aus dem Altertum 
und Berichte iiber die Sprache der Wilden an, ohne allerdings die eigent- 
liche Kernfrage auch nur zu beriihren, ob diese Angaben seine Theorien 
tatsichlich bestatigen. Wie dem auch sei, er beruft sich auf Autoren wie 
Goguet und Hume, denen man nicht so leicht romanhafte Konstruk- 
tionen vorwerfen kann, und damit wendet er sich von dieser ihm offen- 
bar nicht ganz sympathischen Erérterung ab, um auf das Jugendalter 
iiberzugehen, wo er sich auf sichrerem Boden befindet. Noch bleibt 
ihm aber die Aufgabe iibrig, den zweiten Stein des Anstosses zu be- 
seitigen, doch macht Herder um das Greisenalter der Sprache nicht viel 
Aufhebens. Der in die Enge getriebene Autor “‘trinkt Lethe” iiber das 
Problem der Méglichkeit einer solchen Sprache, wie er sich ausdriickt, 
denkt sich “eine solche an sich” und zeigt uns, wie sie beschaffen sein 
wiirde.*’ Vergessen ist aber der wichtigste Punkt aus der ersten Fassung 
der Fragmente: Hatte dort Herder behauptet, dass die gennanten vier 
Stadien auf dem Wege der Entwicklung jeder Sprache lagen, so ist 
diese Allgemeingiiltigkeit jetzt beseitigt: die Existenz des Greisenalters 
bezweifelt er selber, und die Kindheit beruht, soweit die ihn allein in- 
teressierenden Sprachen Europas und des Mittelmeers in Frage kom- 
men, allein auf einer ungewissen Analogie. Fiir die eigentliche Entwick- 
lung bleiben somit nur zwei Epochen iibrig, die der Poesie und die der 
schénen Prosa und hier geniigt nun tatsichlich ein Hinweis auf die 
Geschichte, um gegeniiber widersprechenden Meinungen und Rezen- 
sionen zu beweisen, dass Sprachen regelmissig erst eine Poesie aubsilden, 
bevor sich eine wirkliche Prosaschriftstellerei entwickelt.** Dass die 
altesten Denkmiler in allen Sprachen poetisch sind, ist eine unumstéss- 
liche Tatsache, und das ist schliesslich alles, was von dem auf histo- 
rischen Boden gestellten Sprachroman iibrig bleibt. Wahrlich ein diirftiger 
Kern; aber dieses Resultat war unvermeidlich: wer eine Dichtung auf 
nackte Tatsachen reduziert, behilt nichts oder wenig iibrig. 

Rousseau hatte Herders Neigungen zum Urspriinglichen und Alten 
durch den einfachen Weg, den er dahin zu zeigen schein, zunichst in 
ganz besonderem Masse angeregt,®* hatte sich dann aber als ein un- 
brauchbarer Fiihrer erwiesen und war von Herder aufgegeben worden. 

87 1, 91. $8 11, 79. 

6° Vgl. dazu Joseph Korner in Ztschrft f. dt. Unterricht, xxvu, 7. 
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In der neuen Fassung der ersten Sammlung der Fragmente ist aller Rous- 
seauismus sorgfaltig vermieden und nur der geschichtlich belegbare In- 
halt der ersten Auflage iibernommen. Dieselbe Tendenz zeigt sich in der 
Handschrift zu der geplanten zweiten Auflage der zweiten und dritten 
Sammlung; insbesondere der Anfang der zweiten Sammlung ist villig 
geindert, indem an die Stelle der “Entwicklung” des Kunstrichters ein 
Bekenntnis zum streng historischen Denken getreten ist, wie es eher den 
Ideen des 19. als des 18. Jahrhunderts entspricht.”” Klare Erkenntnis 
geschichtlicher Daten und sichere Schlussfolgerungen aus ihnen ist das 
Ziel, das Herder dem Studium der Vergangenheit weist. An die Stelle 
miissiger Spekulationen iiber ungewisse Urspriinge soll das exakte Stu- 
dium der Geschichte der Griechen treten und diese Geschichte soll dann 
wieder als eine “Projektion der altesten Welthistorie’’ dienen. Winckel- 
manns Geschichte der Kunst findet nach wie vor sein Lob, aber auch hier 
ist Herder kritischer geworden, denn er bemerkt jetzt einige ganz unhis- 
torische Elemente in dem friiher so verehrten Werke. Die Geschichte der 
Kunst ist zu sehr System, zu sehr Lehrgebiude und zu wenig Geschichte, 
und sie bemiiht sich ausserdem nicht, die Griechen in ihren historischen 
Zusammenhang einzureihen. Er verwirft Winckelmanns Isolierung und 
Idealisierung des Griechentums und fordert stattdessen eine Kunst- 
geschichte, in denen die Griechen nicht als selbststandige Anfanger, die 
zur Vollendung durchdringen, sondern als Erben des alten Aegyptens be- 
trachtet werden.” In seiner Denkschrift auf Abbt preist er als einen be- 
sonderen Vorzug des Verstorbenen dessen historischen Geist, ‘der jede 
seiner Philosophischen Gedanken und Situationen aus des Geschichte 
zu beleben sucht.” Abbt habe sich nicht von wilden Spekulationen 
hinreissen lassen, sondern habe stets die Wirklichkeit im Auge behalten, 
eine Eigenschaft, die Herder jetzt ganz besonders bewundert.” His- 
torismus und Antirousseauismus sind bei Herder praktisch identisch: 
je mehr er sich dem Geiste des ersteren hingibt, umso weiter entfernt 
er sich von Rousseau, der ihm zum Inbegriff unhistorischen, speku- 
lativen Denkens wird. Dieselbe Schrift iiber Abbt bringt daher auch 
schon einen heftigen Ausfall gegen Roussean, dem Eitelkeit vorge- 
worfen wird; doch ist Herder noch objektiv genug, Rousseaus Be- 
deutung fiir Abbt anzuerkennen.” Dass er selber auch noch nicht ganz 


70 11, 112 ff. 

™ 1, 123 ff. Arnold E. Berger bringt Herders Entfernung von Winckelmann mit den 
Nouveaux Essays von Leibniz in Verbindung. Herders zunehmender Historismus diirfte 
aber diesen Umstand besser erkliren; vgl. Der junge Herder und Winckelmann (Halle, 
1903), S. 42. 

% 1, 273. Es ist interessant, Herders Urteil mit dem Mésers zusammenzustellen, der 
Abbt gerade das volle Verstindnis fiir historische und politische Realitaéten abzusprechen 
geneigt war; vgl. Mésers Werke, ed. Abeken, x, 144. 3 1, 269. % 11, 276. 
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von dem Einflusse Rousseaus frei ist, zeigen einige Stellen in den kri- 
tischen Wdldern, die an entwicklungsgeschichtliche oder primitivistische 
Gedanken anklingen,” doch liegt die Uebereinstimmung mit Rousseay 
ausschliesslich in der Terminologie und erstreckt sich weder auf den 
Inhalt noch auf die Methode der Ausfiihrung.”* 

Den deutlichsten Ausdruck findet die neue Denkart Herders in dem 
Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1769, deren erster Teil das Programm fiir 
die Art der Geschichtsbetrachtung darstellt, wie sie jetzt Herder allein 
zulissig erscheint. Die Bildung und Entwicklung des Menschenge- 
schlechts von seinen Anfingen bis zur Gegenwart ist das Gebiet seines 
Interesses, wobei der Hauptton auf das Wort Anfang zu legen ist, denn 
Herders Vorliebe fiir die altesten Zeiten hat keineswegs abgenommen. 
Nur der Weg hat sich geandert, auf dem er in das Dunkel der Anfiinge 
des Menschengeschlechts einzudringen plant. Fiir die Philosophen war 
dieses Problem identisch mit dem der Eigenschaften des Naturmenschen 
geworden, Herders Fragestellung lautet dagegen: Wo war die ‘‘Vagina 
hominum’’?”’ Es spielt keine Rolle, dass er auf diese Frage nur mit einer 
Vermutung antworten kann,—bis zum heutigen Tag hat diese Frage 
noch keine endgiiltige Lisung gefunden,—entscheidend bleibt die Tat- 
sache, dass die Formulierung der Frage von selbst blosse Abstruktionen 
ausschliesst und auf Tatsachen und Geschichte verweist. Ausdriicklich 
kennzeichnet Herder seine Antwort nur als eine Méglichkeit, indem er 
sie nur als Frage vortrigt: “Ists, dass sich jenes (sc. das Menschenge- 
schlecht) von Morgen nach Norden gestiirzt ... ?”’’® Zwar kniipft er 
Folgerungen an diese unbewiesene Hypothese, die er persénlich glaubt, 
ohne sie beweisen zu kénnen, aber er macht keinen Versuch an dieser 
Stelle, die Hypothese fiir eine Tatsache auszugeben. Aber diese Unsicher- 
heit seines Fundaments halt ihn andererseits auch nicht davon ab, ein 
kiihnes Programm der Universalgeschichte fiir den Fall zu entwerfen, 
dass sich seine Hypothese als richtig herausstellen sollte. “Ein Werk iiber 
das menschliche Geschlecht! den menschlichen Geist! die Cultur der 
Erde! aller Riume! Zeiten! Vélker! Krafte! Mischungen! Gestalten”’ will 
er schreiben, ein Werk, das zum Gegenstand haben soll: 


Asiatische Religion! und Chronologie und Policei und Philosophie! Aegyp- 
tische Kunst und Philosophie und Policei! Phénicische Arithmetik und Sprache 
und Luxus! Griechisches Alles! Rémisches Alles! Nordische Religion . . .7° 


kurzum ein Werk, das die menschliche Geschichte in ihrer Totalitat 


% Vgl. z.B. m1, 34 und 37. 

% Ueber die wachsende Bedeutung des Historismus in den kritischen Wdldern, auf die in 
diesem Zusammenhang nicht weiter eingegangen werden kann, vgl. Bruno Markwardt, 
Herders Kritische Walder (Leipzig, 1925), S. 72. 

77 tv, 351. 8 rv, 352. 7 tv, 353. 
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umfasst. Und so stellt er seiner Zeit die Aufgabe, die seitdem das Grund- 
problem alles geschichtlichen Strebens geworden ist: ‘Universal- 
geschichte der Bildung der Welt.” Politik, Sitten, Kultur, Kunst, Lit- 
eratur—alles soll in historischen Zusammenhang gebracht und auf diese 
Weise anschaulich gemacht werden. Und wenn es das Prinzip der Auf- 
klarungshistoriographie gewesen war, Geschichte ausschliesslich vom 
Standpunkt der Gegenwart zu schreiben, d.h. die Vergangenheit nur als 
Vorstufe zur Gegenwart zu betrachten, so trit’: hier Herder in scharfen 
Gegensatz zu dieser Ejymstellung und wird damit zum Vorlaufer des 
eigentlichen Historismus. Deutlich leuchtet das Prinzip geschichtlicher 
Individualitat aus seinen Worten heraus: Herder will jede Zeit und jedes 
Volk als eine Totalitaét erfassen und in allen Zweigen verstehen.*® Zwar 
ist der Gedanke, dass das Studium der Geschichte Weisssagungen fiir 
die Zukunft méglich mache, noch nicht vdéllig iiberwunden," aber das 
andert nichts an der Tatsache, dass Herder sich in dem Reisejournal dem 
Geiste moderner Geschichtsschreibung stirker genihert hat als ir- 
gendeiner seiner Zeitgenossen. Rankes Forderung an den Historiker zu 
zeigen, wie es eigentlich gewesen, wird von Herder, wenn auch nicht 
mit absoluter Klarheit, so doch schon deutlich genug ausgesprochen und 
aufs energischste verfochten. 

Die Wendung zum Historismus und die automatisch darin liegende 
Abkehr von Rousseau lassen es beinahe erwarten, dass Herder sich gegen 
den Genfer wendet, um die Weite des Abstandes darzutun, die ihn 
jetzt von diesem trennt.* Der Gedanke, dass Gliickseligkeit im negativen 
oder positiven Sinne von der Entwicklung der Menschheit abhinge, wird 
von ihm als ein Fehler erkannt, hervorgerufen durch eine historisch nicht 
zu rechtfertigende Beurteilung eines vergangenen Zeitalters nach dem 
Massstabe des eigenen: 


8° Am deutlichsten findet sich das Individualitaitsprinzip formuliert rv, 364. 

1 rv, 352. 

® Der Antirousseauismus des Reisejournals ist schon von Otto Braun (Zéschrift. f. Phi- 
losophie und Phil. Kritik, cxu1v, 178) implicite ausgesprochen worden, indem er Herders 
Plan einer Universalgeschichte mit “Darstellungen wie Iselins Menschheitsgeschichte’’ 
kontrastiert. Gerade in Bezug auf seine Methode hatte sich aber Iselin ganz in den Bahnen 
Rousseaus bewegt. Eine altere Darstellung wie die von Charles Joret, Herder et la Renais- 
sance Littéraire en Allemagne (Paris, 1875), S. 324, sieht dagegen in dem Reisejournal 
gerade einen unwiderleglichen Beweis fiir die Kontinuitaét und Dauerhaftigkeit des Ein- 
flusses Rousseaus auf Herder. Der Grund fiir diese Behauptung liegt vor allem in einer Ver- 
wechslung allgemeiner antiintellektualistischer Tendenzen jener Zeit (Haym: genius epi- 
demicus der Zeit) mit Rousseaus Philosophie. Andererseits darf nicht iibersehen werden, 
dass die pidagogischen Ansichten des Reisejournals tatsichlich mit denen Rousseaus stark 
in Einklang stehen, doch darf dieser Umstand nicht dazu verleiten, Herders “maniére de 
sentir et de penser,” wie sie im Reisejournal zum Ausdruck kommt, mit der Rousseaus 
gleichzusetzen. 
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... wir, in dem unsrigen, schweifen aus, wenn wir wie Rousseau Zeiten preisen, 
die nicht mehr sind, und nicht gewesen sind; wenn wir aus diesen zu unserm 
Missvergniigen, Romanbilder schaffen und uns wegwerfen, um uns nicht selbst 
zu geniessen.™ 

Dass er mit diesem Angriff auf Rousseau auch gleichzeitig die Methode 
verurteilt, die er selber in den Fragmenten angewandt hatte, ist evident, 
aber sie erscheint ihm jetzt als derartig verfehlt, dass er sich kaum genug 
tun kann in scharfen Aburteilungen. Er beklagt sich iiber Rousseaus 
“‘unausstehliche, immer unerhérte Neuigkeit und Paradoxie,’”’ ein Vor- 
wurf, der sich selbstverstindlich in erster Linie auf die spekulative Ent- 
wicklungsidee des Philosophen bezieht, und fahrt dann, in noch schirf- 
erem Tone, fort: 

So sehr Rousseau gegen die Philosophen ficht, so sieht man doch, dass es auch 
ihm nicht an Richtigkeit, Giite, Vernunft, Nutzbarkeit seiner Gedanken gelegen 
ist; sondern an Grdésse, Ausserordentlichem, Neuen, Frappanten. Wo er dies 
finden kann, ist er Sophist und Verteidiger. . .. Was aber opfert nun nicht... 
Rousseau einer Neuigkeit . . . auf!™ 


Gewiss, niemand hat weniger Recht, diesen Vorwurf. gegen Rousseau zu 
erheben wie Herder, denn Rousseau hatte genau so ehrlich an die Rich- 
tigkeit seiner Entwicklungsidee geglaubt wie der Verfasser der Frag- 
mente, hatte jedoch nicht, wie dieser, das Gliick gehabt, friih genug auf 
die Unschliissigkeit seiner Argumentation aufmerksam gemacht zu 
werden. Rousseau wurde tatsichlich bald genug eines Besseren belehrt, 
aber sein Ruf als Primitivist war damals schon zu fest begriindet, als 
dass er seine friiheren Auffassungen einfach hatte iiber Bord werfen 
kénnen, und so war er gezwungen, auf Umwegen, die hiufig schief genug 
waren, seine Fiktionen mit den Tatsachen auszuséhnen,® wihrend Her- 
der, der wenigstens dem grossen Publikum gegeniiber durch die Anony- 
mitat der Fragmente geschiitzt war®™ und ausserdem persénlich noch nicht 
so bekannt war, von seinen Jugendwerken leichter abriicken und die ver- 
fehlten Theorien darin aufgeben konnte. Wenn er sich trotzdem so scharf 
gegen Rousseau wendet, so ist das nicht zuletzt der Renegat, der seine 
Siinden vergessen machen michte. 

Herder fand bald genug Gelegenheit, seinen nunmehr gefestigten 
Standpunkt des Historimus und Antirousseauismus an einem prak- 
tischen Problem zu erweisen. Die Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 
hatte einen Preis auf die Beantwortung des Problems des Ursprunges der 
Sprache gesetzt und hatte damit einen der strittigsten Punkte der Zeit 

83 rv, 364. % rv, 425. 

® Vgl. das Vorwort zu seiner Komédie Narcisse, v, 99 ff. 


86 Sie wurde durch die Erklarung im Hamburger Corres pondenten vom 20. V. 69 endgiiltig 
aufgegeben, vgl. rv, 340 f. 
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aufgegriffen. Auch Herder hatte sich schon seit langerer Zeit dafiir in- 
teressiert und hatte, wie ein Brief an den Kriegsrat Scheffner in Kénigs- 
berg vom 31. Oktober 1767 zeigt,*’ schon in Riga Lust verspart, “ein 
paar Worte 6ffentlich zur Sprachhypothese zu sagen,” sodass die Aus- 
setzung des Preises als ein willkommener Anlass kam, auf diese lang ge- 
hegten Plane zuriickzugreifen und sie zur Ausfiihrung zu bringen. Im 
Anschluss an das Altertum hatte sich der Streit um den Ursprung der 
Sprache zunichst um die Frage Oéca oder dica** gedreht,** doch hatte 
Hobbes scharfe Zuriickweisung der Lehre von der Schépfung der Sprache 
durch willkiirliche Vereinbarung das Problem etwas verschoben:* wenn 
die Vertragstheorie auch noch nicht beseitigt war,” so ging doch der 
eigentliche Streit jetzt darum, ob sich die Sprache natiirlich aus tierischen 
Lauten entwickelt habe oder dem Menschen auf Grund géttlicher Ver- 
leihung zuteil geworden sei. Beide Theorien finden sich am schiarfsten 
gegeniibergestellt in Warburtons Divine Legation of Moses.” Mit der ihm 
eigenen Liebe fiir Paradoxe hatte der englische Bischof beide Theorien 
zugleich vertreten, indem er einerseits den géttlichen Ursprung auf 
Grund der unumstiésslichen Autoritét der Heiligen Schrift verteidigte, 
andererseits aber die Méglichkeit einer natiirlichen Entwicklung der 
Sprache so iiberzeugend darzustellen versuchte, dass sein darauf fol- 
gendes Bekenntnis zur Offenbarung ironisch anmutet und die Lehre 
vom géttlichen Ursprung eher licherlich zu machen als zu verteidigen 
scheint. 

Gerade aus diesem Grunde hatte Warburtons Sprachtheorie, die unter 
dem Titel Essay sur les Hiéroglyphes von dem iibrigen Werke getrennt 
ins Franzésische iibersetzt worden war,® im Lande der philosophes er- 
hebliches Aufsehen erregt. Den dort vorgetragenen, wenn auch nachtrig- 
lich abgelehnten Gedanken des natiirlichen Ursprunges hatte der Abbé 
Condillac aufgegriffen und, unter vélliger Auslassung der Offenbarung, 
ausfiihrlich dargestellt.“ Als Ursprache nahm er die animalischen Laute 
an, durch die das Tier seinen Empfindungen Luft macht und sah in den 


87 Lebensbild, 1, 2, 287. 

88 Ueber die Vieldeutigkeit dieser Begriffe in der Terminologie des Altertums vgl. Stein- 
thal, Geschichte der S prachwissenschaft bei den Griechen und Rimern (Berlin, 1863). 

8 Vgl. hierzu und zum Folgenden: Theodor Benfey, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft 
und orientalischen Philologie (Miinchen, 1869), S. 283 ff. 

% Elementorum philosophiae Sectio secunda, c 10 (Amstelod, 1668). 

% Im 17. Jahrhundert vor allem Locke in seinem Essay concerning Human Understanding 
m1, chapter 2, wo die Frage allerdings ganz kurz abgetan wird. Nach Benfey (loc. cit.) 
gehirt auch Maupertuis zu den unentwegten Anhingern dieser Theorie. 

% London 1738-41; 4. Buch. %8 Paris, 1744. 

% Essai sur l’Origine des Connoissances Humaines, seconde partie; uvres completes 
(Paris, 1798), 1, 257 ff. 
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Variationen dieser Laute unter verschiedenen Umstanden und gleich- 
missiger Wiederholung dieser Variationen unter gleichen Umstinden den 
Uebergang zur menschlichen Sprache, indem nach seiner Meinung durch 
die Fixierung dieser Variationen Worte entstehen.® Die vdéllige Un- 
schliissigkeit dieser Theorie liegt auf der Hand; Condillac iibersieht den 
Unterschied zwischen einem bloss physischen Laut und dem auf Ver- 
nunft und Begriffsbildung beruhenden Wort, und gerade dieses voll- 
stindige Verkennen des eigentlichen Problems macht Herders hartes 
Urteil iiber diese “hohle Erklarung von Entstehung der Sprache’’ ver- 
staindlich.™ Von Condillac hatte Rousseau das Problem iibernommen, 
der es, sagt Herder, “‘nach seiner Art in Schwung brachte, das ist, be- 
zweifelte.” Herder bezieht sich dabei nicht auf Rousseaus erst posthum 
veréffentlichtes Essai sur V’Origine des Langues, das ihm noch nicht 
zugianglich sein konnte, sondern auf die kurzen Bemerkungen, die Rous- 
seau in der Inégalité iiber den Ursprung der Sprache macht.” “‘Le cri de 
la nature” sei die erste Sprache gewesen, fiihrt Rousseau dort aus, und 
mit diesem stark an Condillac erinnernden Anfang versucht er ebenfalls, 
die Entstehung der Sprache zunichst natiirlich zu erklaren, wird sich 
aber im Fortgange seiner Untersuchungen der Problematik dieses Unter- 
fangens so bewusst, dass er schliesslich in den Ruf ausbricht: 


Quant a moi, effrayé des difficultés qui se multiplient, et convaincu de l’impos- 
sibilité presque démontrée que les langues aient pu naitre et s’établir par des 
moyens purement humains, je laisse 4 qui voudra l’entreprendre la discussion 
de ce difficile probléme . . . * 


Zweifellos hatte Rousseau urspriinglich nicht die Absicht gehabt, mit 
diesem Gedanken zu schliessen,®® denn mit der Annahme einer direkten 
Einwirkung Gottes werden seine vorhergehenden Ausfiihrungen im 
Grunde iiberfliissig, und das umso mehr, als bei der damaligen Lage der 
Dinge dieser eine Ausruf geniigte, Rousseau als Anhainger der Theorie 
vom géttlichen Ursprung abzustempeln. Andererseits war Rousseau zu 
scharfsinning, die logische Unschliissigkeit Condillacs zu tibersehen, und 
so blieb ihm schliesslich nichts anderes iibrig, als diesen gordischen 
Knoten zu zerhauen, anstatt ihn zu lésen. 

Herder wendet sich nun bewusst gegen alle die bisher erwahnten 
Theorien, gegen Condillac, gegen Rousseau und mit besonderer Heftig- 

% Thid., S. 260 ff., 274 f., 362 ff. % y, 20. 87 (Euvres, 1, 94-96. %8 Thid., 96. 

%® Ausdriicklich betont Rousseau seine volle Uebereinstimmung mit Condillac, dessen 
“recherches . . . toutes confirment pleinement mon sentiment,” cf. 1, 91. Im Essai nimmt 
Rousseau eine ganz natiirliche Entwicklung an, jedoch ist es infolge der Unsicherheit der 
Datierung schwer zu sagen, ob er hier noch oder wieder mit Condillac iibereinstimmt. Wenn 
Wundt Rousseau den Aningern der Naturlauttheorie zurechnet, so gibt er damit wohl den 
Eindruck des modernen Lesers wieder, vgl. Vilkerpsychologie, Bd. 1, Teil 11, S. 593. 
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keit gegen den deutschen Theologen Siissmilch, der gerade kurz zuvor 
die Lehre vom géttlichen Unterricht von neuem verfochten hatte.!®° Der 
Anfang seiner Preisschrift scheint sich allerdings zuerst durchaus in der 
franzdsischen Tradition der Aufklirung zu halten, indem er damit an- 
fangt, den Menschen als ein blosses Tier zu betrachten, und ihm auch 
schon in diesem Zustand Sprache zuschreibt.'" Soweit diese ‘“‘unmittel- 
baren Laute der Empfindung” in Betracht kommen, ist die menschliche 
Sprache ihrem Ursprunge nach in der Tat tierisch, wie Condillac ange- 
nommen hatte. Aber,—und das ist der entscheidende Punkt, den Con- 
dillac véllig verfehlt hatte, Rousseau nicht erkliren konnte,—diese 
Naturténe sind “nicht die Hauptfaden der Menschlichen Sprache. Sie 
sind nicht die eigentlichen Wurzeln, aber die Safte die die Sprache be- 
leben,’* und mit Verwunderung fragt Herder, wie Philosophen jemals 
dem blossen “Geschrei der Empfindung den Ursprung menschlicher 
Sprache zu erklaren” unternahmen. “Alle Thiere bis auf den stummen 
Fisch ténen ihre Empfindung; desswegen aber hat doch kein Thier, 
selbst nicht das Vollkommenste, den geringsten, eigentlichen Anfang zu 
einer Menschlichen Sprache?’ 

Herder entfernt sich also von Condillacs Theorie an genau derselben 
Stelle, an der Rousseau seinen Zweifeln Ausdruck gegeben hatte: weder 
Rousseau noch Herder ist willens, den Uebergang vom blossen Naturlaut 
zur Sprache als ein natiirlich verstandliches und erklarliches Phinomen 
hinzunehmen. Insofern stimmen sie iiberein, und wenn Herder gerade 
daraufhinweist, dass das Bezweifeln Rousseaus Verdienst gewesen sei, 
so darf man vielleicht annehmen, dass diese Uebereinstimmung nicht 
rein zufalliger Natur gewesen ist: Rousseau hatte Herder auf den 
schwichsten Punkt der Naturlautheorie aufmerksam gemacht und ihn 
somit auf die Notwendigkeit hingewiesen, die Lésung des aufgeworfenen 
Problems auf andere Weise zu versuchen. In der Art der Lésung gehen 
aber die Meinungen der beiden Philosophen auseinander, und Herder 
steht nicht an, tadelnd Rousseaus “Schwung oder Sprung” fiir die ihm 
inkonsequent scheinende Lésung des géttlichen Ursprungs verantwort- 
lich zu machen.!™ Seine eigene Lésung hilt sich wieder véllig im Rahmen 
seines Strebens nach geschichtlicher Richtigkeit, das sich gegen Speku- 
lationen jeder Art, religidser wie philosophischer, wendet und im Reiche 
der Tatsachen zu bleiben sucht. Mit klarem Ueberblick sondert er in 
der Lehre vom Ursprung der Sprache die rein spekulativen und die em- 
pirisch haltbaren Elemente, verweist die ersteren aus dem Rahmen seiner 
Untersuchung und kommt auf Grund der Letzteren zu dem einfachen 
Resultat, dass Mensch und Sprache zusammengehdéren. Die Sprache ist 


10 Siissmilchs Beweis, dass der Ursprung der Menschlichen Sprache gitilich sey (Berlin, 
1766). ity, 5, 18 y, 9, 18 y, 17 f. 1% y, 20, 
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dem Menschen “so wesentlich, als—er ein Mensch ist,” d.h. man kann 
sich ein Menschengeschlecht ohne Sprache nicht vorstellen: Wesen, die 
nicht sprechen, sind eben keine Menschen.’ Was dem Tier sein In- 
stinkt, ist dem Menschen seine Sprache, eine “Naturgabe,” die als 
solche keiner weiteren Erklarung bedarf.!% 

Je weiter ein Zeitalter zuriickliegt, umso schwieriger wird es, es in 
allen seinen Problemen zu verstehen. Die Verteidiger der géttlichen Ent- 
stehung der Sprache, allen voran Hamann, sahen in dieser Erklarung 
Herders eine Art Kampfansage,—fiir uns ist es schwierig, den wesent- 
lichen Unterschied zwischen Herders und Rousseaus Erklirung auf den 
ersten Blick zu erkennen. Rousseau hilt die Schépfung der Sprache durch 
menschliche Mittel fiir unméglich und in der damaligen Terminologie 
lag in dieser negativen Behauptung automatisch ein positiver Hinweis 
auf Gott. Herder halt die Sprache fiir eine Naturgabe; aber ob man Natur 
oder Gott sagt, kommt jedenfalls insofern auf dasselbe hinaus, als in 
beiden Fallen iibermenschliche Krafte am Werke sind, sofern nicht Gott 
und Natur in diesem Sinne iiberhaupt nur verschiedene Namen fiir ein 
und dieselbe Idee sind. Aber so ahnlich diese Theorien heute scheinen, 
so waren sie aus dem Geiste jener Zeit heraus grundsitzlich verschieden. 
Rousseau ging auf Grund einer entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Spekulation 
von einem wilden Urmenschen aus, der zwar schon die Fahigkeiten des 
wirklichen Menschen besitzt, sie aber noch nicht ausgebildet hat. Den 
langsamen Uebergang des Naturmenschen zum Gesellschaftsmenschen 
darzustellen, stiess im allgemeinen auf keine erheblichen Schwierigkeiten; 
gerade bei der Behandlung der Sprachentwicklung fiihrten diese Speku- 
lationen jedoch in eine Sackgasse, aus der es nur einen Ausweg gab: die 
Zuhilfenahme eines géttlichen Eingreifens. In dem Schema der Rous- 
seauschen Entwicklung kann dieses Eingreifen nur so vorgestellt werden, 
dass Gott zu einem gewissen Zeitpunkt die Weiterentwicklung gesell- 
schaftlicher Verhaltnisse, die durch das Fehlen eines geistigen Bandes 
zwischen den Menschen gefihrdet war, durch die Verleihung der Sprache 
erméglichte. Dieser wenig befriedigenden Lehre von dem giéttlichen Un- 
terricht, wie sie Rousseau andeutungsweise, Siissmilch ausfiihrlich vor- 
getragen hatte, ging Herder aus dem Wege, indem er die ganze Idee des 
spekulativen Naturmenschen abschnitt. An Stelle der tierischen In- 
stinkte und Sinne hat der Mensch eine andere Eigenschaft die Herder 


106 y, 27, 

1 Herder hatte ahnliche Gedanken schon in der zweiten Auflage der Fragmente ent- 
wickelt, wo sich auch schon die Polemik gegen Siissmilch findet. F. Lauchert (Euphorion, 
1, 758) weist auf Mendelssohns Kritik an den Ausfiihrungen Rousseaus in dem Sendschrei- 
ben an den Herrn Magister Lessing in Leipzig hin, das dessen Uebersetzung der Inégalité 
begleitete. Mendelssohn betont dort, “dass alles natiirlich hat zugehen kénnen.”” 
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zur Vermeidung von Missverstindnissen gewéhnlich Besonnenheit, zu- 
weilen aber mit dem iiblichen Namen Vernunft nennt, und, so fihrt er 
fort, “ist nehmlich die Vernunft keine abgetheilte, einzelnwiirkende 
Kraft, sondern eine seiner Gattung eigne Richtung aller Krifte: so muss 
der Mensch sie im ersten Zustande haben, da er Mensch ist.’”’ Der Mensch 
hat Sprache, weil er Vernunft hat,—wie Steinthal es treffend formuliert: 
“cogito ergo loquor,’”°*—und da die Vernunft das entscheidende Wesens- 
merkmal des Menschen ist, so ist auch Sprache eine unwegdenkbare 
Eigenschaft des Menschen. Rousseaus Vorstellung, dass der Urmensch 
blosse Vernunftfahigkeit (réflexion en puissance) gehabt habe, jedoch 
keine ausgebildete Vernunft, wird von Herder als in sich widerspruchsvoll 
verworfen.'’°® Nur wirklichkeitsferne Theorien kénnen zu der Annahme 
eines Menschen ohne Vernunft und Sprache fiihren; wer sich im Rahmen 
der Tatsachen halt, weiss, dass jedes menschliche Wesen, sei es so primi- 
tiv wie es wolle, Vernunft und Sprache hat. Und so kommt Herder zu den 
Kernsatzen seiner Schrift: 


Der Mensch in den Zustand von Besonnenheit gesetzt, der ihm eigen ist, und 
diese Besonnenheit zum erstenmal frei wiirkend, hat Sprache erfunden. . . . Er- 
findung der Sprache ist ihm also so natiirlich, als er ein Mensch ist!""° 


Trotz ihrer gemeinsamen Gegnerschaft gegen die Anhinger der Natur- 
lautstheorie stehen sich also Herder und Rousseau in ihrer Erklarung 
des Ursprungs der Sprache diametral gegeniiber. Das geht an sich aus 
Herders Ausfiihrungen deutlich genug hervor; aber als ob er befiirchtete, 
jemand michte seine prinzipielle Gegnerschaft zu Rousseau iibersehen, 
so geht er ausdriicklich auf dessen Schrift ein und legt ihre Fehler dar: 
“Ein Ding, ohne das er nicht Mensch war, und doch ein Zustand, da er 
Mensch war, und das Ding nicht hatte, das also da war, ehe es da war, 
sich 4ussern musste, ehe es sich aussern konnte u.s.w.—alle diese Wieder- 
spriiche sind offenbar, wenn Mensch, Vernunft, und Sprache fiir das 
Wiirckliche genommen werden, was sie sind, und das Gespenst vom Wort 
“Fihigkeit” in seinem Unsinn entlarvt wird.’ Dieser Angriff richtet 
sich zwar zunichst gegen Siissmilchs Schrift, doch wird gleich darauf be- 
tont, dass derselbe Vorwurf auch Rousseaus Lehre trifft. Seine Hypothese 
“von Ungleichheit der Menschen” ist auf ‘Fille der Abartung’’ gebaut, 
wie sein “Phantom, der Naturmensch” iiberhaupt ein “entartetes Ge- 
schépf”’ ist, “das er auf der einen Seite mit der Vernunftfahigkeit ab- 
speiset,... auf der andern mit der Perfectibilitat and zwar mit ihr als 
Charaktereigenschaft, und zwar mit ihr in so hohem Gerade belehnet, 
dass er dadurch von allen Thiergattungen lernen kénne.”"? Mit voller 


wT y, 31. 108 Vgl. H. Steinthal, Ursprung der Sprache (Berlin, 1888), S. 65. 
1 y, 32. N0 y, 34, ily, 42. ur y, 44, 
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Absicht sind daher die abschliessenden Sitze der Schrift einer nochmali- 
gen Betonung dieses grundsi&tzlichen Unterschiedes zwischen Herder und 
den Aufklirungsphilosophen, insbesondere Condillac und Rousseau ge- 
widmet. Herder hebt es hier nochmals ausdriicklich hervor, dass er nicht 
vielen Hypothesen eine neue habe hinzufiigen wollen, denn “‘wie pflegt 
man, was die Form einer Hypothese hat, zu betrachten, als wie Philosoph- 
ischen Roman?” Sein Streben hat wirklicher philosophischer Wahrheit 
gegolten und deswegen hat er sich beflissen, “‘veste Data aus der Mensch- 
lichen Seele, der Menschlichen Organisation, dem Bau aller alten und 
wilden Sprachen, und der ganzen Haushaltung des menschlichen Ge- 
schlechts zu sammlen.’’"* Diese anhaltende Bezugnahme auf Rousseau 
und die Betonung der wesentlichen Unterschiede von ihm erwecken den 
Eindruck, als ob die Preisschrift bewusst als eine Schrift gegen Rousseau 
abgefasst worden sei. Es kann kein Zufall sein, das in dieser Schrift der 
Name Rousseau wieder und wieder genannt wird, dass Rousseaus Theo- 
rien eingehenden Priifungen unterzogen werden: offensichtlich ist es 
Herder darum zu tun, seinen Lesern den prinzipiellen Gegensatz zu Rous- 
seau mit aller nur méglichen Deutlichkeit vor Augen zu fiihren. Gerade 
unter diesen Umstianden darf man aber nicht iibersehen, dass eine Ab- 
hingigkeit auch dann vorliegen kann, wenn ein Denker, statt die Ideen 
eines anderen Denkers zu iibernehmen, sich ihnen bewusst entgegenstellt. 
In der geistigen Entwicklung sind Zustimmung und Widerspruch iden- 
tische Griéssen mit umgekehrten Vorzeichen, und in diesem Sinne ist der 
Einfluss Rousseaus vielleicht starker in der Preisschrift, wo sich Herder 
mit ihm auseinandersetzt und ihm auf Grund nachhaltiger Ueberlegun- 
gen entgegentritt, als in den Fragmenten, wo er sich seinem Meister ohne 
eigene Priifung anschliesst. Herders Wendung zum historischen und em- 
pirischen Denken darf in dieser Bedeutung des Wortes als eine unmittel- 
bare Einwirkung Rousseaus angesehen werden, wobei es eine miissige 
Spekulation bleibt, ob dieser Uebergang sich auch ohne Rousseau hitte 
voliziehen kénnen. 

Es versteht sich von selbst, dass der Gegensatz zu Rousseau und des- 
sen Art der Betrachtung der Vergangenheit mit Herders Interesse am 
Urspriinglichen und Primitiven nicht in Konflikt steht. Herder hat auch 
zu jener Zeit wie iiberhaupt sein ganzes Leben hindurch einen gewissen 
Hang zum Primitivismus bewahrt; aber wihrend sich dieser Hang zuerst 
in den von Rousseau gewiesenen Bahnen bewegt hatte, hat jetzt die 
Rousseau entgegengesetzte Seite in Herders Wesen, sein echtes Interesse 
an der Vergangenheit, die Oberhand gewonnen, sodass an die Stelle des 
Griibelns, wie die Dinge gewesen sein miissen, ein wissenschaftliches In- 
teresse an der Geschichte alter Vélker und ein aisthetisches Wohlgefallen 
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an ihren Dichtungen tritt. Diese Einstellung macht Herder in seinem 
Briefwechsel tiber Ossian und die Lieder alter Vélker besonders deutlich, in 
dem er so enthusiastische Worte fiir primitive Kunst findet: 

Sie lachen tiber meinen Enthusiasmus fiir die Wilden beinahe so, wie Voltaire 
iiber Rousseau. . .. Glauben Sie nicht, dass ich deswegen unsre sittlichen und 
gesitteten Vorziige, worinn es auch sey, verachte. Das Menschliche Geschlecht 
ist zu einem Fortgange von Scenen, von Bildung, von Sitten bestimmt: wehe dem 
Menschen, dem die Scene missfallt, in der er auftreten, handeln und sich verle- 
ben soll! Wehe aber auch dem Philosophen iiber Menschheit und Sitten, dem 
Seine Scene die Einzige ist, und der die Erste immer, auch als die Schlechteste 
verkennet!’"™4 


Die Erwaihnung Rousseaus geschieht zwar in diesem Absatz nur wie ne- 
benbei und scheinbar zufallig, doch diirfen wir ruhig annehmen, dass 
Herder bei der Niederschrift dieser Worte in erster Linie an Rousseau 
gedacht hat, denn wen anders meint er mit dem Menschen, dem die 
Szene misfallt, in der er auftreten soll? Herder selber enthialt sich jedes 
Urteils iiber Zeitalter als solche und beschrankt sich darauf, als unvorein- 
genommener Betrachter die Jahrhunderte zu studieren, ohne Verglei- 
chungen nach mehr oder weniger subjektiven, stets willkiirlichen Massta- 
ben vorzunehmen. Dieselbe Haltung kommt auch deutlich in Herders 
kleineren Schriften zum Ausdruck, insbesondere in den verschiedenen 
Rezensionen aus jener Zeit. Sie es, dass Herder in den Frankfurter Gelehrten 
Anszeigen sich iiber Michaelis beschwert, der “alles nur immer im Geiste 
unsres Jahrhunderts behandelt, dem guten Moses politische Maximen 
geliehen, die selbst bei uns doch nur oft loci communes sind, und jenem 
Volk, jener Zeit, jenem Gesetzgeber wahrhaftig fremde waren,’ sei es, 
dass er Sulzer in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Bibliothek ungeniigende 
Beriicksichtigung der Geschichte bei der Aufstellung seiner Allgemeinen 
Theorie der Schinen Kiinste vorwirft,“* Herders Motiv ist immer dasselbe, 
es ist die Einsicht in die Bedeutung unvoreingenommener Geschichts- 
schreibung, die ihm jetzt aufgegangen ist. Und so tragen alle Werke aus 
dem Ende der Rigaer Zeit und der Reisezeit den gemeinsamen Stempel 
der Neigung zum echten Historismus, eine Tendenz, die bei Herder nicht 
iiber das Stadium eines blossen Programmes wesentlich herausgekommen 
ist, aber auch als solches von griésster Bedeutung bleibt. 


III. RUCKKEHR ZU ROUSSEAU: DIE AELTESTE URKUNDE 


Die Konsequenz, mit der Herder diese historistischen Gedanken 
wieder und wieder vertritt, erweckt leicht den falschlichen Eindruck 
dass Herder sich zu einer gefestigten Weltanschauung durchgerungen hat, 
und wenn es auch bekannt ist, dass dies nicht der Fall ist, so ist man doch 
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hiaufig geneigt, in der Folgezeit eine gréssere Stetigkeit in seinen An- 
schauungen vorauszusetzen. Gerade aus diesem Grunde findet man hiu- 
fig die Meinung vertreten, dass Herder nunmehr auch gegeniiber Rous- 
seau zu einem abschliessenden Urteil gekommen sei, und diese Meinung 
muss dadurch umso mehr an Bedeutung gewinnen, als sie auch von einer 
Autoritit vom Range Hayms geteilt wird.“’ Haym nimmt an, dass Her- 
der dem Biirger von Genf gegeniiber eine mehr oder weniger gleich- 
missige Haltung eingenommen habe, nachdem sich seine erste Begeiste- 
rung abgekiihlt hatte.“* Er beschreibt diese Haltung nicht als eine di- 
rekte Gegnerschaft, sondern als eine Art kritischer Zuriickhaltung, auf 
Grund deren Herder allerdings meistens zu einem negativen Urteil 
kommt, ohne deswegen Rousseaus grosse Verdienste zu iibersehen. Der 
Biograph bemiiht sich, die grundsiatzliche geistige Unabhiangigkeit Her- 
ders von Rousseau darzutun und fasst seine Meinung schliesslich in den 
Worten zusammen: ‘“‘Auch der spatere Herder ist sich in diesem, Lob und 
Tadel so sicher verteilenden Urteil iiber Rousseau stets gleich ge- 
blieben.’’"* Nun ist es zwar zweifellos richtig, dass Herder niemals wieder 
fiir Rousseau geschwirmt hat, wie er es einst in seiner Jugend getan hat, 
aber es darf andererseits auch nicht iibersehen werden, dass die Einstel- 
lung des Verfassers der Aeltesten Urkunde und der Geschichts philosophie 
vom Jahre 1774 erheblich von der des Verfassers der Preisschrift und des 
Reisejournals abweicht. Deutlich zeigen sich in den beiden Werken aus 
der Biickeburger Zeit Gedanken, die unverkennbar an Rousseau an- 
klingen. Zwar wird der Name Rousseaus in jenen Schriften nur selten 
erwahnt, doch finden wir ihn dafiir umso hiufiger in den Briefen aus der 
Zeit, die der Abfassung dieser Werke unmittelbar vorangeht, insbeson- 
dere in dem Briefwechsel mit Caroline. 

Schon in einem Briefe aus der Strassburger Zeit vom 12. September 
1770 taucht der Name Rousseau zum ersten Male in der Korrespondenz 
des jungen Liebespaares auf.”° Zwar ist diese erste Erwahnung, die nur 
in einem kurzen Hinweis Herders auf die Nouvelle Héloise besteht, ver- 
haltnismissig unbedeutend, da sich keine weiteren Konsequenzen an 
diese Bemerkung kniipfen und eine Verweisung auf diesen Roman jedem 
jungen Liebespaare nahe liegen diirfte, das sich auf brieflichen Gedanken- 
austausch beschrinken muss. Umso wichtiger sind aber dafiir die wieder- 
holten Erwaihnungen Rousseaus, die im Friihjahr 1771 folgen, denn sie 


17 Haym, 1, 341 ff. 

48 Aehnlich auch Theodor Genthe, Der Kulturbegriff bei Herder (Jena, 1902), S. 14, nach 
dem Herder “dem ihm zeitlich nahe stehenden Rousseau gegeniiber wegen dessen villig 
unhistorischer Denkweise mehr und mehr eine ablehnende Haltung einnahm.”’ 

8 Hayn, 1, 343. 

120 Briefwechsel mit Caroline Flachsland, Teil 1 und un, in Schriften der Goethe-Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 39 und 41 (Weimar 1926 und 1928), Teil 1, S. 41. 
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sind so haufig und so ausfiihrlich, dass sich aus ihnen ein klarer Einblick 
in Herders geistige Stellung gewinnen lasst. Auf der Reise von Darm- 
stadt nach Biickeburg wirft Herder “einige Blicke in den Rousseau,’ 
und spitere Briefe zeigen uns, dass er diese Lektiire fortgesetzt hat.'” 
Welche Werke des Genfers Herder in dieser Zeit wieder gelesen hat, lisst 
sich nicht mit vélliger Bestimmtheit sagen. Mitt nur zwei Ausnahmen 
bezieht er sich in diesen Briefen an Caroline aus dem Jahre 1771 stetes auf 
den Emile, sodass man zunichst annehmen michte, dass seine “‘Blicke 
in den Rousseau” hauptsichlich diesem Werke gegolten haben, jedoch 
heisst es spiter in einem Briefe vom 27. und 28. August 1771, dass er an 
seinem Geburtstage, d.h. also am 25. August, den Emile neu angefangen 
habe. Die erwahnten “Blicke in den Rousseau” aus dem Friihjahr des- 
selben Jahres diirften damit also offenbar keine richtige Lektiire des 
Emile bedeuten, sondern weisen eher auf ein Herumblattern in Rousseaus 
Werken im allgemeinen hin, unter denen ihm der Emile fiir Caroline be- 
sonders interessant erschien. Man darf es aber als sicher unterstellen, dass 
Herder, der selber so stark mit dem Entwicklungsgedanken beschiftigt 
war, die Schriften Rousseaus, die auf diesen Bezug haben, nicht iiber- 
gangen hat. 

Die haiufige Erwihnung Rousseaus in den Briefen der Liebenden be- 
ruht auf dem Wunsche Herders, Caroline mit den Werken und Gedanken 
des Genfers vertraut zu machen. Auf Herders Veranlassung lernt sie 
franzésisch, nur um Rousseau im Original lesen zu kénnen,” und tat- 
sichlich ist das Resultat ihrer Lektiire durchschlagend, erwahnt sie doch 
scherzend, dass sie im Hause ihres Schwagers “die ganze Zeit tiber Rous- 
seau gepredigt’”’ habe, sodass sie schliesslich sogar den Geheimrat Hesse 
dazu bewegt, den Emile zu lesen.’ Ihre Begeisterung fiir Rousseau kennt 
keine Grenzen™*® und der Eindruck, den Rousseau auf sie gemacht hat, 
wird am deutlichsten aus ihren Erinnerungen offenbar, aus denen sich 
ergibt, dass ihr die Zeit vor und unmittelbar nach ihrer Heirat vollig im 
Lichte Rousseaus erscheint."* Gerade wie Herder in seiner Jugend, so 
schwarmt jetzt Caroline fiir Rousseau, und Herder, der sich gerade noch 


11 Tbid., 177. 123 Thid., 293. 

128 Tbid., 207 und 281, vgl. dazu die Anm. auf S. 467. 14 Tbid., 293. 

1% Richard Fester, Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie (Stuttgart, 1890), S. 
51, schliesst aus diesem Brief, dass Herder jetzt den Emile zum ersten Male genau liest— 
eine Annahme, die in dem Text des Briefes keine Begriindung findet. Herder betont aus- 
driicklich, dass es sich um eine erneute Lektiire handelt. 

“6 Briefwechsel mit Caroline, 1, 273. 17 Tbid. 

128 Am schirmerischsten ist der Brief vom 12. August 71: “.. . fiir Rousseau thue ich 
alles, mir ist er ein Heiliger, ein Prophet, den ich anbete’’; vgl. Briefwechsel, 1, 285. 

#9 Caroline Herder, Erinnerungen aus dem Leben J. G. Herders, ed. J. G. Miiller (Tiibin- 
gen, 1820), 1, 236. 
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so ablehnend iiber Rousseau, iiber dessen Eitelkeit und dessen Neigung 
zu Paradoxen ausgesprochen hatte, nennt Caroline sein “braves Mid- 
chen,” weil sie “im Rousseau so wacker fortliest.”"° Auch Herders Urteil 
iiber Rousseau hat sich erheblich geaindert; der Beredsamkeit des Genfers 
zollt er jetzt das héchste Lob, und wenn Herder sich auch dariiber klar 
ist, dass dem Philosophen zuweilen ‘‘Vorurtheile und Gewohnheit den 
Blick Einseitig machen,” so bleibt fiir Herder stets “der Prediger der 
Menschheit sichtbar,” der, wie Herder fortfaihrt, “durch jedes Lob ge- 
schmaht” wird: “Wir miissen ihn nicht loben, sondern thun.’””! “A man 
in the theory, a child in the practice of life,” so heisst es in einem Brief an 
Merck," in dem Herder seinem Freunde eine ausfiihrliche englische Cha- 
rakteristik Rousseaus mitteilt, und mit diesen Worten wird ja gerade 
Rousseau als Philosoph besonders anerkannt, eine erstaunliche Tatsache, 
wenn man bedenkt, dass Herder noch vor kurzem gerade von dem Philo- 
sophen nicht weit genug abriicken konnte. 

Sicherlich, der Verfasser des Reisejournals und der Preisschrift hatte so 
nicht gedacht, und trotz der gegenteiligen Ansicht Hayms werden wir 
nicht umhin kénnen, einen ganz unverkennbaren WandeLin Herders Ur- 
teil festzustellen. Diese Erkenntnis fiihrt nun auf das Problem hin, aus 
dessen Lésung allein die Beziehungen Herders zu Rousseau in den fol- 
genden Jahren verstanden werden kénnen: wie fand Herder den Weg zu 
Rousseau zuriick; was bewirkt den nochmaligen Umschwung, der aus 
dem ausgesprochenen Gegner und heftigen Kritiker wieder einen Freund 
und Anhinger macht? Um diese Kernfrage zu beantworten, bedarf es 
zunichst einer kurzen Erérterung des grossen Wandels in Herders An- 
schauungen im allgemeinen, der in den ersten Biickeburger Jahren statt- 
gefunden und sich wohl schon vorher angebahnt hat. Herder hatte bisher 
auf fem Boden der aufklirerischen Theologie gestanden und hatte in der 
Religion nur ein Mittel zur Beférderung menschlicher Gliickseligkeit ge- 
sehen. Der Wolffsche Begriff der Religion als complimentum moralitatis 
war auch in seinen Ideen dominierend gewesen. In Biickeburg tritt hier 
ein entscheidender Umschwung ein: glaubiges Christentum und mystiche 
Auffassung der Religion werden Herders Ideal, wihrend er fiir die ra- 
tionale Religion der Aufklarung sowie fiir deren freigeistige Tendenzen 
bald nur noch Schimpf und Spott hat, selbst wenn sie sich in so feiner 
Form vorgetragen finden wie bei Spalding. Was war die Ursache dieser 
plétzlichen Aenderung, die mit dem Wandel in Herders Haltung zu Rous- 
seau zeitlich iibereinstimmt und daher wohl in irgendeiner Form mit ihr 
in Verbindung stehen muss? 
18° Briefwechsel mit Caroline, 1, 293. 

1 Tbid., 297, 
12 Lebensbild, m1, 1, 323. 
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Der erste bedeutsame Umschwung in Herders geistiger Entwicklung, 
der aus dem spekulierenden Aufklarer einen beobachtenden Historiker 
und Empiriker machte, war zum grossen Teil durch dussere Ereignisse 
veranlasst worden: Die Kritik an den romanhaften Teilen seiner Frag- 
mente hatte ihn zur Besinnung gebracht und dadurch die Annaherung an 
den Historismus eingeleitet. Auch bei der jetzt einsetzenden Aufgabe des 
historischen zugunsten des religiésen Weltbildes sind aussere Einwir- 
kungen deutlich erkennbar, und zwar war es diesmal vor allem Hamann, 
der den seiner Meinung nach abtriinnigen Schiiler und Freund auf diese 
Bahn lenkte. Die Kontroverse, die sich im Anschluss an die Schrift iiber 
den Ursprung der Sprache zwischen ihm und Herder entwickelte, ist so 
haufig dargestellt worden, dass sich eine Wiederholung an dieser Stelle 
eriibrigt.* Nur darauf sei in diesem Zusammenhang nochmals hinge- 
wiesen, dass Hamann Herders Gedanken zweifellos keiner objektiven 
Wiirdigung unterzogen hatte. Die Ablehnung der “héheren Hypothese”’ 
hatte den Magus so aufgebracht, dass er den grossen Unterschied 
zwischen Herders Auffassung und den iiblichen Theorien der Aufklirung 
nach dem Muster Condillacs véllig verkannte. Herder hatte im Grunde 
nicht den Ursprung der Sprache erklart, sondern nur darauf hingewiesen, 
dass ein Wesen ohne Sprache kein Mensch sei und dass Sprache einfach 
als das entscheidende Charakteristikum des Menschen angesehen werden 
miisse. Die Saitze, mit denen Hamann Des Ritters Rosencreuz letzte Wil- 
lensmeinung tiber den gotilichen und menschlichen Ursprung der Sprache 
zusammenfasst, stehen demgemiss mit Herders Theorie durchaus nicht 
in Widerspruch; wenn Hamann sagt: “‘ganz géttlich ... und ganz na- 
tiirlich,”"™ so ist das véllig mit Herder zu vereinbaren, denn dieser fiihrt 
zwar die Sprache auf die Besonnenheit des Menschen zuriick, ohne je- 
doch den Ursprung dieser Eigenschaft zu erklaren. Dass fiir einen glaiubi- 
gen Christen diese Eigenschaft genauso wie jede andere als eine Gabe 
Gottes gelten muss, versteht sich von selbst; verweist doch Herder selber 
auf das nicht wegdenkbare Walten einer Vorsehung in den ersten Mo- 
menten der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts."* 

Herder war sich iiber diese prinzipielle Aehnlichkeit seines Standpunk- 
tes mit dem des Magus durchaus im Reinen, wie Haym aus seiner Kor- 
respondenz mit Nicolai nachweist,™ jedoch wagte er es mit der ihm 
eigenen Flexibilitat seines Charakters nicht, diese Tatsache Hamann 
selber vor Augen zu fiihren, vermutlich, um dessen nicht ganz ungefihr- 


43 Vg]. Haym, 1, 494 ff.; Unger, Hamanns Sprachtheorie (Miinchen, 1905), S. 164. 

14 Vel. Hamanns Werke, tv, 33 f. 

4% Die grundsatzliche Uebereinstimmung zwischen Hamann und Herder wird besonders 
von Carl Siegel betont, vgl. Herder als Philosoph (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1907). 

1 Haym, 1, 496. 
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lichen Aerger nicht noch mehr zu reizen. Stattdessen kommt Herder 
Hamann gegeniiber zu einem villigen “pater peccavi” und schwort seine 
“ketzerischen” Absichten ab. Er entschuldigt sich damit, “dass die Leib- 
niz-Aesthetische Hiille ja die einzige Masque war, unter der ich erscheinen 
konnte,” und versichert seinem Freunde, dass er in der von ihm gerade 
bearbeiteten Schrift, der Aeltesten Urkunde, “gerade das Gegentheil’’ be- 
weisen wolle.4”7 So wenig Herder sich iiber seine Sprachtheorie Vorwiirfe 
zu machen hatte, so wenig hatte er den Mut, sie gegeniiber Hamann zu 
verteidigen, eine eigenartige Tatsache, fiir die Haym die beste Erklirung 
gegeben hat: “Er (Herder) fiihlte kaum von Weitem die Einwirkung des 
Letzteren, so zog ihm dieser Magnet starker und starker, zog ihn von 
dem anderen Pole ab und mit unwiderstehlicher Gewalt zu sich hin.’"* 
Und diese magnetische Kraft erstreckt sich nicht nur auf den eigentlichen 
Gegenstand des Streites, die Sprachtheorie, sondern geht schnell dariiber 
hinaus und wird zu einer vélligen Reform an Haupt und Gliedern. Auf 
diese Weise vollzieht sich der radikale Umschwung zu der mystischen 
Idee eines zwar unbegreiflichen, aber jedenfalls aktiv wirkenden und wal- 
tenden Gottes, wie er den Vorstellungen Hamanns entsprach. Mit der 
ihm eigenen Neigung, von Extrem zu Extrem zu gehen, vertritt Herder 
jetzt diesen mystischen Gesichtspunkt mit dusserster Schirfe. Die Ideen 
seiner Preisschrift verleugnet er vollstaindig, nicht nur Hamann gegen- 
iiber, sondern iiberhaupt. “Was hiilf’s, wenn die Materie auch noch so 
aufgeklart wire; die Art der Aufklirung verdunkelt mich,” so schreibt er 
sogar an Nicolai, den konsequentesten Vertreter der Aufklirung und en- 
thusiastischen Anhanger seiner Preisschrift.“* Lavater, der ihm seine 
Aussichten in die Ewigkeit iibersendet, spendet er Lob fiir die guten Ab- 
sichten die er mit diesem Werk verfolgt, aber der in Ausfiihrung stért 
ihn “ein gewisser kalter, nervenloser Ton”; Lavater sei zuweilen “nicht 
mehr Seher, Schauer géttlicher Geheimnisse, sondern willkiirlicher Bau- 
meister eigner, oft sehr subalterner, unwesentlichen und kleinen Ideen.’’™° 
Selbst Lavater scheint jetzt Herder zu rationalistisch! 

So tiefgreifend dieser Umschwung aber auch ist, er kann als solcher 
Herders neue Stellungnahme zu Rousseau nicht erkliren, dessen Ent- 
wicklungsgedanke gerade aus dem Geiste des Rationalismus entsprungen 
war. Der Schliissel zu dieser Wendung liegt in einem Briefe, den Herder 
im Jahre 1768, also noch in Riga, an Hamann schreibt, als ihn zum ersten 
Mal die Gedanken beschiftigen, die spaterhin in der Aeltesten Urkunde 
ihren Niederschlag gefunden haben. Die entscheidenden Absitze dieses 


137 Brief vom 11. Aug. 72, Briefe an Hamann, S. 65. 138 Haym, 1, 496. 

139 Von und An Herder. Ungedruckte Briefe aus Herders Nachlass, ed. H. Diintzer und 
Ferd. G. Herder (Leipzig 1861), 1, 328. 

40 Aus Herders Nachlass, ed. H. Diintzer und Ferd. G. Herder (Frkft/M., 1857), m1, 12. 
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Briefes sind wichtig genug, um an dieser Stelle vollstindig wiedergegeben 
zu werden: 


In der Reihe unsrer Betrachtungen iiber die sich aus einander wickelnde Zu- 
stande der Menschen finden wir nirgends so sehr eine Liicke, als: wie wurden wir 
aus einem Geschépf Gottes, das, was wir jetzt sind, ein Geschépf der Menschen? 
Da unser jetzige Zustand doch wahrhaftig nicht der urspriingliche seyn kann, wie 
ward er? wie ward das Uebel der Welt?—Sie wissen, was unsre Handwerks- 
philosophen fiir weise Satze annehmen, wie es aus der Natur der Menschen hat 
entstehen kénnen, und nach der Natur Gottes hat entstehen dérfen? Der eine 
setzt das Uebel der Welt da- der andre dorthin, nachdem ihn der Schuh driickte: 
und so sann er auch drauf, seinen Wahn, wie er ihn ansahe, pro positu corporis sui 
zu erkliren.— Rousseau hat hierinn das Verdienst, wenigstens den allgemeinsten 
Zustand der Menschen, des Menschlichen Uebels, und der Menschlichen Gliick- 
seligkeit zu nehmen, vermuthlich weil dieser ungliickliche Lehrer der Menschen, 
der weiseste des Pébels unsrer Zeit das Uebel und die Menschheit am rechten Ort 
hat kennen lernen. Allein da selbst seine Anbeter nicht laugnen kénnen, dass er 
seine Wahrheiten und Wahrscheinlichkeiten nur immer in das schiefe Licht der 
paradoxen Sitze stellet: so ist es mir, selbst da ich noch ein so eifriger Rousseau- 
ianer war, nicht gelungen, den Mittelknoten in ihm aufgeléset zu finden: ‘wie 
ward es, dass der Mensch aus dem Zustande der Natur in das jetzige Uebel der 
Welt iiberging? wenn in seiner Natur der verschlossene Schatz von Fihigkeiten, 
von Neigungen u.s.w. lag, der zu seiner Gliickseligkeit verschlossen bleiben 
musste, warum gab ihm Gott diesen Keim des Irrsals? wie keimte derselbe auf?” 
Ich erinnere mich, einmal Kant, den grossen Schiiler des Rousseau hieriiber 
befragt zu haben; er antwortete aber, wie Onkel Tobias Shandy— 

Am besten wire es, wenn wir hieriiber eine Art von Urkunde, von alter Ur- 
kunde hatten? und wenn diese mehr als Menschliche Meinungen enthielte, noch 
besser?—Aber vermuthlich wird sie Orientalisch seyn, da sich der erste Zustand 
der Menschen wahrscheinlich nach Orient hinschiebt.—Also auch im Orienta- 
lischen Styl vielleicht? nach Orientalischer Denkart? Und da wir vorziiglich von 
Juden solche Urkunden haben—sehen Sie da mein drittes Kapitel aus dem so 
genannten ersten Buch Mos.—Unsre Dogmatiken schimpfen auf die Allegorien 
iiber dasselbe von Origines zu Beverland: sie haben Ursache; allein sie allegori- 
siren ja dasselbe noch mehr—und dazu ziemlich Metaphysische, Nordisch kalte, 
Dogmatische Allegorien—z.E. Schlange, Priifungsbaum fiir die obern und un- 
tern Kriafte der Seele, nacket seyn, Stimme Gottes, die Strafe, der Weibessaamen 
—es kénnen keine fremdere Allegorien gefunden werden, als man, iiber eine— 
alte—orientalische—Poetische, Jiidische—Urkunde der Nation—anbringt, und 
unter dogmatischen Schleier, mit verrenktem Genick, verhiillt— 


Als Herder diesen Brief schrieb, befand er sich auf dem Héhepunkte 
jener Periode seiner Entwicklung, die wir als die des ausgesprochenen 
Antirousseauismus gekennzeichnet hatten. Diese Haltung spiegelt sich 
in den angefiihrten Satzen deutlich wieder: der Vorwurf der paradoxen 


Ul Briefe an Hamann, S. 40 f. 
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Satze taucht wieder auf, und ausserdem fehlt der Hinweis nicht, dass die 
Zeit, da Herder selbst Rousseauianer war, der Vergangenheit angehdrt. 
So weit steht der Brief mit Herders sonstigen Aeusserungen iiber Rous- 
seau aus jener Zeit villig in Einklang, enthalt aber andererseits ein Lob, 
das als neu erscheint: Rousseau hat das Verdienst, ein Problem deutlicher 
formuliert zu haben, als es andere vermocht haben, und wenn er auch 
nicht imstande war, dieses Problem zu lésen, so muss doch schon die 
klare Formulierung dieses Problems als solche anerkannt werden. Dieses 
Problem ist, in Herders Worten, der Uebergang des Menschen von dem 
Zustande eines Geschépfes Gottes zu dem eines Geschépfes der Men- 
schen, oder, wie es in der Sprache Rousseaus lautet, vom Zustande des 
état de nature zum état civil. So deutlich Rousseau diesen Uebergang aber 
auch dargelegt hat, so gliicklich er Anfang und Ende dieses Prozesses be- 
schrieben hat, die Ursache dieser Degeneration hat er nicht entdecken 
kénnen. Herder behauptet nun, sich der Lésung dieses Problems auf der 
Spur zu finden: sofern sie iiberhaupt gefunden werden kann, muss sie 
sich aus der alten orientalischen Urkunde, der Bibel, ergeben. Und das 
ist die Quintessenz dieses Briefes: die Bibel enthilt den Schliissel zu Rous- 
seau. Rousseau hat es vermocht, das Schloss zu schmieden, aber nicht, 
es mit einem Schliissel zu versehen. Nicht der Philosoph ist imstande, die 
letzten Ritsel zu lésen, sondern die Heilige Schrift, die nach Herder im 
dritten Kapitel der Genesis eine eindeutuge Antwort auf die Frage des 
Verderbens des Menschengeschlechts erteilt. 

Was den Leser dieses Briefes zunichst iiberrascht, ist die scheinbar 
innige Religiositaét, die in tiefer Skepsis gegen menschliches Wissen auf 
das einzige Werk verweist, das, wie hier Herder entsprechend der christ- 
lichen Glaubenslehre annimmt, “mehr als menschliche Meinungen” 
enthalt. Und ebenso eigenartig mutet auch Herders in diesem Schreiben 
deutlich zum Ausdruck kommende Anerkennung der bonté naturelle an, 
gleichgiiltig ob dieser Begriff philosophischen oder biblischen Ursprungs 
ist. Der Brief stammt aus dem Jahre 1768, dem Jahre der Arbeit an den 
Kritischen Waldern, stammt also aus einer Zeit, in dem Herders histo- 
risches Interesse gerade seinen Gipfel erreicht hatte. Es scheint unter 
diesen Umstinden kaum glaublich, dass Herder zur gleichen Zeit Ideen 
gehegt haben soll, die mit dieser seiner so energisch vertretenen histo- 
rischen Weltanschauung und noch viel mehr mit seinem freigeistigen, de- 
istisch gefirbten Christentum in einem derartigen krassen Konflikt 
standen. Tatsichlich halt die Religiositat dieses Briefes niherer Priifung 
nicht stand, denn Herder ist in Wirklichkeit weit davon entfernt, die Bi- 
bel als eine iiberirdische Offenbarung anzusehen. Sie ist nach seinen 
eigenen Worten eine ‘‘alte—orientalische—Poetische,—Jiidische—Ur- 
kunde der Nation”; in anderen Worten, die Bibel ist nicht das Wort 
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Gottes, sondern ein national gebundener Mythos, den Herder mit dem 
griechischen Nationalmythos Homers in Parallele stellt, wie die Zusam- 
menstellung von Moses und Homer in einer anderen Stelle desselben 
Briefes anzudeuten scheint.” In dem Augenblick aber, in dem die Bibel 
als ein Mythos erkannt wird, fallt ihr iiberirdischer Charakter weg, sie 
wird stattdessen Menschenwerk, sie wird Dichtung, Fiktion, und dies 
gilt umso mehr, als Herder hier keinen Versuch macht, wie in friiheren 
Schriften zwischen menschlich-poetischer Form und gittlich-religiésem 
Inhalt zu scheiden,*—geht es ihm doch, wie die folgenden Ausfiithrungen 
zeigen, gerade darum, den Inhalt dieses Mythos zu erkliren, d.h. aus 
dem Geiste der alten Juden heraus verstindlich zu machen.™ Mit dieser 
Charakterisierung der Bibel verschwindet aber die religiése Problem- 
stellung véllig; an ihre Stelle tritt ein rein geschichtliches, bzw. mytholo- 
gisches Problem. Wenn Herder in diesem Briefe ganz bewusst den Anschein 
erweckt, als ob er sich dem Problem als gliubiger Christ niahere, so ist 
das eine Einkleidung, die am besten aus der Person des Addressaten zu 
erklaren ist; doch wird die Natur von Herders Gedanken dadurch nicht 
geindert. Was Herder tatsichlich in dem Briefe programmatisch aus- 
fiihrt, ist nicht eine Erklarung Rousseaus durch die Bibel, wie man auf 
den ersten Blich annehmen michte, sondern der Bibel durch Rousseau. 
Die Aehnlichkeit zwischen biblischem und Rousseauschem Primitivis- 
mus muss Herder damals in aller Deutlichkeit aufgegangen sein, und die 
Erkenntnis dieser Parallele gibt dem Historiker einen deutlicheren Ein- 
blick in das Wesen jener alten Urkunde. Gerade die wiederholten An- 
griffe auf Beverland zeigen Herders eigentliche Absicht: er will genau so 
wie dieser den biblischen Gedanken der Erbsiinde erkliren; nur dass er 
zum Unterschiede von ihm nicht eine rationeal Interpretation des Bibel- 
textes, sondern eine mythologische Erklirung der Legende beabsichtigt. 
Beverlands Behandlung des Problems hatte in vieler Beziehung Ge- 
danken Rousseaus vorausgenommen, wie z.B. seine abschliessenden 
Worte in dem Kapitel iiber die Geschichte der Erbsiinde zeigen: 


On voit par cette histoire du péché originel, que "homme avoit été créé pur, 
chaste, et humble; exempt de toutes les passions, et cependant capable d’étre 
atteint de toutes les passions." 


Klingt diese Stelle beinahe, als ob man Rousseau selber sprechen hérte, 
so zieht Herder die Konsequenz aus dieser Parallele: Die alte jiidische 


18 Thid., S. 43. 

43 In seiner damals unverdfientlichten Schrift: Versuch einer Geschichte der lyrischen 
Dichtkunst; Lebensbild, 1, 3, i, 98 ff., baw. Suphan, x00x11, 95. 

M4 'Vgl. Briefe an Hamann, S. 41 Z. 15 bis S. 43 Z. 31. 

“5 Adriaan Beverland; de peccato originale; hier zitiert in der faanzisischen Ueber- 
tragung von Fontenai (Paris, 1714), betitelt: iat de l’homme dans le Peché originel. 
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Dichtung hat die Degeneration der Menschen, bzw. den Stindenfall iiber- 
zeugender und befriedigender dargetan, als Rousseau es vermocht hat; 
und diese Tatsache zu beweisen, ist die Aufgabe, die sich Herder in dem 
Brief an Hamann stellt. Das Lob, das Herder Rousseau in diesem Schrei- 
ben spendet, verkehrt sich damit fast in Tadel, indem dem Guten jetzt 
das Bessere zur Seite gestellt und der von Rousseau unbefriedigte Leser 
auf die Bibel verwiesen wird, sodass auch hier wieder Herders Antirous- 
seauismus zum Ausdruck kommt. Wenn der Genfer trotzdem verhiit- 
nismissig glimpflich davonkommt, so liegt das daran, dass Herder, ein 
zweiter Beverland, wie ihn Hamann in ihrer letzten Unterredung geheis- 
sen hat,“* glaubt, Gedanken Rousseaus zu einer seiner Zeit fasslicheren 
Verdeutlichung der Heiligen Schrift verwerten zu kénnen. 

Was in dem Brief an Hamann nur durch sorgfaltige Interpretation 
klar wird, liegt in Herders fragmentarischem Entwurf, betitelt Das Lied 
von der Schipfung der Dinge klar zu Tage,” das mit dem Brief zeitlich 
ungefahr iibereinstimmt. Die religiése Einkleidung ist hier véllig ver- 
schwunden, stattdessen ist die historische Betrachtungweise streng 
durchgefiihrt. Zum ersten Mal taucht hier der Gedanke auf, dass die 
erste Genesis (1-11, 3) ein Lied zur Heilighaltung des Sabbats ist, ein 
Gedanke, dem spiter in der Aeltesten Urkunde besondere Bedeutung 
zuteil wurde. An die Besprechung der zweiten Genesis (11, 4-25) schliesst 
sich eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung des 3. Kapitels, das mit dem Siinden- 
fall eines der Herder besonders interessierenden Punkte behandelt. “Eine 
Urkunde von dem Ursprunge der Miihseligkeiten des Lebens” nennt es 
Herder und er kennzeichnet es als “den Zweck des ganzen Liedes: den 
Ursprung der menschlichen Bediirfnisse und verainderten Lebensart zu 
erklaren: Aus Eden und Gartenleben in Ackerbau, Sorge, Sklaverei, 
Tod.” Eine kurze Besprechung der Sintflut und des Turmbaus zu Babel 
bringt das “Lied” zum Abschluss. So diirftig die Bemerkungen sind, so 
lassen sie doch Herders Absichten deutlich hervortreten. Es geht ihm 
um zwei Dinge: er will erstens die Bibel von einem rein historischen 
Star“r-wnkt aus als einen alten Mythos erkliren, indem er auf die zeit- 
gebuuuene Bedeutung der in ihr zum Ausdruck gelangenden Auffas- 
sungen aufmerksam macht, indem er sie aus dem Leben und der Ideen- 
welt ihrer Schépfer erklirt, und er will zweitens ihren bislang nicht 
geniigend beachteten poetischen Wert, ihre literarische Schénheit, dem 
modernen Leser vor Augen fiihren. Wie sich dieses Streben unmittelbar 
aus den Fragmenten entwickelt hat, ist von Haym dargestellt worden ;* 
wichtig ist in diesem Zusammenhange nur, dass von dem Rousseauismus 
der Fragmente nichts iibrig geblieben ist. Herder arbeitet hier ganz im 
Geiste der iibrigen Erforscher des hebriischen Altertums, im Geiste des 


M6 Briefe an Hamann, S. 39 f. 47 xxx, 163 ff. 48 Haym 1, 276 f. 
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“jiidischen Montesquieu’ Michaelis, im Geiste des Philologen Ernesti 
und des grossen Kirchenhistorikers Semler. Hatte man bisher die Bibel 
infolge ihrer religidsen Bedeutung auch nur vom religiésen Standpunkt 
aus betrachtet, so ist es die Absicht dieser Leute, unbeschadet des gitt- 
lichen Gehaltes der Schrift sie zunachst als ein menschliches Werk zu 
erfassen und es als solches gegen seinen geschichtlichen Hintergrund zu 
halten, statt es als eine einmalige, iiberirdische Offenbarung nur in vdlli- 
ger Isolierung zu sehen. Dass diese historische Tendenz mit Rousseau 
nichts zu tun hat, bediirfte an sich keiner besonderen Betonung, wenn 
nicht der zitierte Brief an Hamann eine solche Beziehung anzudeuten 
schiene. Dass diese Beziehung aber zunichst—es sollte sich spiter 
andern,—nur in der Erkenntnis der Gleichheit der Problemstellung 
beruht, war schon zuvor auseinandergesetzt worden; die Methoden sind 
diametral entgegengesetzt. 

Grundsitzlich dasselbe trifft auch auf die Fragmente zur Archdologie 
des Morgenlandes aus dem Jahre 1769 zu, in denen die diirftigen Skizzen 
des Schépfungsliedes eine erste, allerdings immer noch unvollstandige 
Ausarbeitung erfahren. 


Das ganze Stiick ist offeubar nichts als Gedicht, Morgenlandisches Gedicht, was 
ganz auf den sinnlichen Anschein, auf die Meinungen des Nationalglaubens, so 
gar auf durchaus falsche Meinungen, auf Irrthiimer der Vorstellungsarten des 
Volks, auf Blendwerke der Einbildungskraft und des Nationalgefiihls bau- 
te... ™ 





so heisst es dort und an diese Charakteristik kniipft sich die Mahnung: 


Jede gesunde Critik in der ganzen Welt sagts, dass um ein Stiick der Litteratur 
zu verstehen, und auszulegen, man sich in den Geist seines Verfassers, seines 
Publikums, seiner Nation und wenigstens in den Geist dieses seines Stiicks setzen 
miisse: und die Hermenevtik der Christen sagts ebenfalls!" 


Der rein historische Charakter der Problems ist also wieder deutlich 
ausgesprochen, doch wird in der Archdologie zum ersten Mal die Be- 
deutung Rousseaus im Rahmen dieser ihrem Wesen nach geschichtlichen 
Abhandlung praktisch dargetan, indem Herder eine poetische Inter- 
pretation der ersten Genesis vornimmt. Im Sinne der Bibel wie Rousseaus 
sieht er den Urmenschen des Paradieses als ein Tier unter Tieren in einem 
Zustande, der von Herder nicht direkt gliicklich genannt wird, aber 
infolge des pathetischen, sehnsuchtsvollen Tones der Schilderung als 
solcher erscheint.* Auch zuckt hier schon in einer wieder stark an 
Rousseau gemahnenden Formulierung der Verfallsgedanke auf, indem 
Herder ganz nebenbei das Ende dieses Zusammenlebens mit den Tieren 


149 So hatte sich Michaelis in seiner Einleitung zum Mosaischen Recht selbst genannt, vgl. 
ibid., S. 60. We yz, 32. 11 yy, 34. 152 vy, 26. 
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mit den Worten einleitet: “Endlich, da sich Alles verdarb... .’"™ 
Deutlich steht dieses erste Alter mit dem dge d’or in Parallele, wie es 
Rousseau in der Imégalité beschreibt. Diese Rousseausche Terminologie 
farbt sogar gelegentlich auch auf den historischen Teil der Archdologie 
ab, so z.B., wenn er gelegentlich auf die Zeit der Schépfung der Altesten 
Urkunde als die der “Kindheit der Welt” Bezug nimmt;™ doch ist der 
Ausdruck in diesem Werk noch nicht so zu verstehen, dass eine kon- 
tinuierliche Entwicklungsreihe von dem in der Bibel beschriebenen zu 
dem die Bibel schreibenden Menschenalter angenommen wird. Im Jahre 
1769 macht Herder noch eine scharfe Scheidung zwischen Geschichte 
und Dichtung, und da Rousseau ausschliesslich zur Verdeutlichung der 
Dichtung herangezogen wird, ohne auf die im Vordergrund stehenden 
historischen Ausfiihrungen Einfluss zu haben, so ist seine Bedeutung 
noch verhiltnismdssig gering. Immerhin zeigt sich an dieser Stelle deut- 
lich der Weg, auf dem sich ein engerer Anschluss an den Philosophen 
von Genf vollziehen sollte. 

Die Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde in Verbindung mit dem er- 
wahnten Brief an Hamann lassen also deutlich die Motive erkennen, die 
in Herder wieder ein griésseres Interesse an Rousseau erweckten und den 
grossen Antagonisten der unhistorischen Entwicklungstheorie gegen 
diese Lehrer toleranter stimmten. Hatte Herder in der Zeit nach der 
Veréffentlichung der Fragmente erkannt, dass Rousseaus Methode his- 
torisch nicht haltbar war, so zeigt ihm die Bibel, dass der Primitivismus 
trotz seiner geschichtlichen Fehlerhaftigkeit einen gewissen Wert haben 
miisse und sich mit einer Darlegung seiner mangelhaften Begriindung 
vom wissenschaftlich-kritischen Standpunkt nicht abtun lasse. Der 
Gedanke des Primitivismus und der Entwicklung nach metaphysischen 
Prinzipien ist keine Erfindung des 18. Jahrhunderts, wie Herder zunichst 
angenommen zu haben scheint, sondern eine Vorstellung, die seit der 
altesten Zeit wieder und wieder zum Ausdruck gebracht worden ist. 
Handelte es sich nur um eine einmalige philosophische Spekulation, so 
wiirde sie den Historiker kaum interessieren; das stindige Wiederauf- 
tauchen dieses Gedankens nétigt jedoch auch dem rein geschichtlich 
eingestellten Menschen Interesse ab und fiihrt ihn zu der Frage, was 
diesem Gedanken solche Bedeutung gibt. Herders Antwort auf diese 
Frage liegt offenbar in dem Hinweis auf den Mythos: Die Vorstellung, 
dass die Welt nicht immer so verdorben war, dass es einst eine bessere 
Zeit, ein Age d’or, ein Paradies gegeben habe, ist zutiefst im Charakter 
des Menschen verwurzelt und dussert sich daher wieder und wieder, trotz 
volliger Unbeweisbarkeit, oder genauer, trotz der Beweisbarkeit des 
Gegenteils. Der Paradiestraum ist einer jener ewigen Traiume der 


183 yy, 25. 1 yz, 49, 
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Menschheit, jener Triume, aus denen alle Mythen geboren werden.'™ 
Rousseau hatte diesem Mythos eine moderne Form gegeben, er hatte ihn 
seiner Zeit schmackhaft gemacht, und wenn sich der Historiker auch in 
erster Linie fiir den alten Mythos interessiert, so bleibt fiir ihn doch auch 
dessen modernisierte Form wertvoll, da sie auf die alte Legende Licht 
wirft. Wenn Herder um das Jahr 1770 herum anfingt, wieder ein so 
deutliches Interesse fiir Rousseau zu bekunden, wenn er ihn selber wieder 
liest und ihn auch seiner Braut nicht genug empfehlen kann, so ist diese 
Annaherung zweifellos ein unmittelbares Resultat der Erkenntnis, dass 
Rousseaus Mythos in seinem Kern mit dem der Genesis identisch ist, und 
das erklart die eigenartige Tatsache, dass gerade die Heilige Schrift, bzw. 
deren literaturgeschichtliche Behandlung Herder zu Rousseau zuriick- 
fiihrt. Von einem wirklichen Anschluss an Rousseau kann in diesem 
Stadium allerdings noch keine Rede sein, denn noch ist Herder Historiker 
und bedient sich Rousseaus nur als eines Mittels, die Bibel in eine dem 
modernen Menschen geliufige Terminologie zu iibertragen und dadurch 
Verstandnis dafiir zu erwecken, was sie ihren urspriinglichen Lesern, dem 
Publikum, fiir das sie geschrieben war, bedeutet hatte. Es diirfte daher 
auch kein reiner Zufall sein, dass Rousseau nur zwei Male in diesen 
Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde erwihnt wird und dass eine dieser 
Erwahnungen in der Form eines Widerspruches gehalten ist, waihrend 
die andere nur ein unbedeutendes Zitat darstellt.* Zwar hat der Wider- 
spruch an sich nicht viel zu bedeuten, denn er richtet sich nur gegen den 
beriihmten einleitenden Satz des Emile, ohne sich gegen die Entwick- 
lungstheorie als solche zu wenden, doch will Herder mit dieser aburtei- 
lenden Erwaihnung Rousseaus offenbar ausdriicklich betonen, dass er 
trotz gewisser Uebereinstimmungen ein kritischer Leser des Philosophen 
sei, mit offenem Blick fiir dessen Fehler. Diese reservierte Haltung 
verschwindet erst in der endgiiltigen Fassung der Aeltesten Urkunde, und 
dieser Wandel ist eine natiirliche Folge von Herders Uebergang zum 
mystischen Christentum. Die Bibel ist fiir Herder als glaubigen Theo- 
logen keine blosse Dichtung mehr, sie ist nicht mehr Fiktion, sondern 
Wahrheit, und daraus ergibt sich eine neue Anwendung des Entwick- 
lungsgedankens als notwendige Konsequenz. 

Mehr als alle sonstigen Schriften Herders weist gerade die Aelteste 
Urkunde den Charakter der Ueberganges, und dementsprechend Unein- 
heitlichkeit und Fehlen einer geschlossenen Darstellung auf. Haym hat 
es mit der wiinschenswerten Klarheit dargelegt, wie sich in dieser eigen- 
artigen Schrift, die selbst Hamann ein ‘‘monstrum horrendum”’ nannte, 


485 Auf diese mythenbildenden Traume hatte Herder in der 2. Auflage der Fragmente 
verwiesen; er spricht dort von den ‘“‘Kosmogonien, die sich jedes Volk ertraumt’’; n, 61. 
46 yz, 152 und 163. An ersterer Stelle findet sich der Widerspruch. 
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die verschiedenartigsten Elemente, Rationalismus, Historismus und 
Religiositaét, aufs sonderlichste mischen."’ Der historische Standpunkt 
der Archdologie ist in der Aeltesten Urkunde nicht vollig aufgegeben: der 
Gedanke der “‘aeltesten Urkunde”’ als solcher bleibt geschichtlich und in 
diesem Sinne weist Herder wieder darauf hin, dass die Bibel ein morgen- 
landisches Marchen sei und nur als solches verstanden werden kénne. Im 
Gegensatz zur Archdologie wird diese geschichtlich-wissenschaftliche 
Methode jedoch nicht konsequent durchgefiihrt, sondern muss hiufig : 
mystisch-religidsen Vorstellungen weichen, und wenn das der Fall ist, 

so wird die Bibel zu einer von Gott gegebenen Offenbarung, deren iiber- 
irdischen Charakter Herder betont, eine Auffassung, die er schon 1768 
Hamann gegeniiber angedeutet (“mehr als menschliche Meinungen’’), 
jedoch aus der tatsichlichen Ausfiihrung herausgehalten hatte. In der 
Archéologie ist die Bibel nichts als ein historisches Dokument, das nur 
historisch verstanden werden kann, in der Aeltesten Urkunde hat sie 4 
zuweilen denselben Charakter, erscheint jedoch meistens als Ausfluss 
iibermenschlicher Weisheit, die sich als solche nicht in einen historischen 
Zusammenhang fiigen laisst. Herder, als christlicher Theologe, versucht, 
aus jener einmaligen géttlichen Offenbarung Nutzanwendungen zu 
ziehen, und damit wird aus dem historischen Denkmal, in dem. er ur- 
spriinglich nur den Schliissel zu den “‘origines” der Menschheit suchte, 
ein Buch mit unmittelbarem Wert fiir die Gegenwart, und in der Aeltesten 
Urkunde bemiiht sich Herder, gerade diesen unhistorischen Gegenwarts- 
wert der Heiligen Schrift darzulegen. Lag in der Archdologie der Haupt- 
ton auf den historischen Anmerkungen iiber die Bibel, so tritt jetzt die 
Auslegung der Bibel in den Vordergrund."* Nun hatten wir schon bei den 
Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde festgestellt, dass Rousseaus Bedeu- 
tung sich auf den interpretativen Teil beschrinkt, dort allerdings auch 
deutlich wahrnehmbar ist, wahrend er keinen Einfluss auf die eigent- 
lichen historischen Auseinandersetzungen hat. Indem der interpretative 
Teil in der Aeltesten Urkunde auf Kosten des historischen in den Vorder- 
grund riickt, so nimmt auch die Bedeutung Rousseaus erheblich zu. So 
unhaltbar Rousseaus Gedanken vom historischen Standpunkt waren, 
vom theologischen waren sie es zweifellos nicht, denn die grundsiatzliche 
s Uebereinstimmung der biblischen mit der Rousseauschen Entwick- 
lungsidee musste zu einer unwiderleglichen Rechtfertigung der letzteren 
fiihren, sobald die erstere als géttlich sanktioniert und somit iiber jede 
Kritik und jeden Zweifel erhaben anerkannt wurde. 
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487 Haym, 1, 552 ff. 

188 Vgl. iiber diesen Unterschied zwischen Archdologie und Aeltester Urkunde: Fritz Strich, 
Die Mythologie in der deutschen Literatur (Halle, 1910), 1, 116 f. Strich weist darauf hin, 
dass die mythologische Einstellung der Archdologie in der Aeltesten Urkunde aufgegeben ist. 
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Hatte sich die erneute Anniherung Herders gerade wihrend der 
Arbeiten und zu einem erheblichen Teil gerade infolge der Arbeiten an 
der Aeliesten Urkunde volizogen, so ist jedoch der tatsiichliche Einfluss 
Rousseaus auf die endgiiltige Fassung geringer, als man erwarten michte, 
allerdings aus einem rein dusserlichen Grunde: Die dilteste Urkunde 
beschrinkt sich in ihrer endgiiltigen Fassung auf das erste Kapitel der 
Genesis und damit kam der Hauptanlass zur Erérterung entwicklungs- 
geschichtlicher Fragen in Wegfall. Das Werk beschrankt sich in erster 
Linie auf religidse und religionsgeschichtliche Probleme, wahrend die in 
den Vorarbeiten angedeutete Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts in 
ein anderes Werk, die Geschichtsphilosophie von 74 verwiesen wird, wo 
ihr eine nahere Ausgestaltung zuteil wird. Gerade die Tatsache, dass 
trotz dieser Scheidung entwicklungsgeschichtliche Ideen auch in der 
Aeltesten Urkunde noch eine bedeutsame Rolle spielen, dass ihnen ein 
nicht unerheblicher Teil des Werkes gewidmet ist, zeigt, was fiir einen 
starken Einfluss diese Ideen wieder auf Herder gewonnen hatten. Man 
hat diese Zunahme der Bedeutung Rousseaus unter Hinweis darauf in 
Frage gestellt, dass das Schema Uroffenbarung-Entartung, wie es sich 
in der Aeltesten Urkunde abzeichnet, zwar als “ein Erzeugnis Rousseau- 
scher kulturkritischer Stimmung” begriffen werden kénne, dass jedoch 
in Wirklichkeit das religiése Element iiberwiege und somit der Einfluss 
Rousseaus nur gering angeschlagen werden diirfe.® Zweifellos stimmt 
das insofern, als das Problem als solches religiés ist, aber die Art der 
Behandlung entstammt dem Geiste Rousseaus. Bibel und Rousseau 
schliessen sich nicht aus, sondern erginzen sich in diesem Werk. Zwei 
Faktoren, dieselben, auf Grund deren wir schon den Einfluss Rousseaus 
auf die Fragmente hatten feststellen kénnen, diirfen auch hier wieder als 
Beweis dafiir herangezogen werden, dass Herder an seiner schon in dem 
Brief an Hamann dargelegten Absicht, die Bibel mit Hilfe Rousseauscher 
Gedanken zu interpretieren, nichts geiindert hat, und diese beiden Fak- 
toren sind erstens die Analogie der Entwicklung einer Gruppe, hier des 
Menschengeschlechts, zum menschlichen Leben, d.h. der vegetative 
Entwicklungsgedanke, und zweitens die Verwendung des Entwicklungs- 
gedankens zu einer scharfen Anklage der Gegenwart. 

Von dem “lebenden, wiirkenden Naturmenschen” geht Herder bei der 
Behandlung der Schépfung des Menschen aus und zégert nicht, dieses 
Alter als ein wahres age d’or darzustellen. “Wie mehrere Weisheit! 
Macht! Gottheit!” findet man in jener Zeit, in der, nach den Worten des 
Autors, die Ausbildung des Menschen noch von Gott selbst vorgenom- 
men wurde.’ In dieser unmittelbaren Ausbildung durch Gott scheint 


49 Martin Doerne, Die Religion in Herders Geschichtsphilosophie (Leipzig, 1927), S. 28. 
160 yy, 267 f. 
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nun allerdings eine erhebliche Abweichung von dem Rousseauschen Ge- 
danken der natiirlichen Entwicklung zu liegen, doch ist das tatsiichlich 
nicht der Fall, da Herder sich nur einer metaphorischen Redewendung 
bedient, die stark irrefiihrend ist und wohl auch sein soll. Die “Lehr- 
methode Gottes” ist, wie wir anschliessend belehrt werden, durchaus 
natiirlich: die Morgenréte ist die “sanfte Lehrerin,”’ die “den Hymnus 
der Schépfung, Offenbarung Gottes” in dem von Herder gefeierten 
“‘tiglichen Morgengesang”’ beschreibt, und zwar so deutlich, dass Herder 
in die rhetorische Frage ausbricht: 


. .. wem kann er unverstiandlich bleiben? wer ihn héren und vergessen? wer sein 
miide werden und vor ihm erblinden?—liebliche, Menschliche, ewige Lehre des 
Schipfers . . . 


“Ein Menschengeschlecht in seiner Kindheit” wird nicht “durch Schliisse 
und Abstraktionen,” sondern ‘‘allein durch Gegenwart und Kraft” 
belehrt und Gott tut dies, indem er dem unmiindigen Menschen die Welt 
in ihrer Gegenwartigkeit und dem Widerspiel ihrer Kriafte vor Augen 
fiihrt."* Uebersetzt man diese Ausfiihrungen in eine weniger mystische 
Sprache, so bedeuten sie nur, dass der Urmensch aus unmittelbarer 
Beobachtung zu lernen und sich zu bilden anfangt, ohne abstrakte Ge- 
danken zu brauchen oder auch nur zu verstehen, und gerade in dieser 
Beziehung schliesst sich der Urmensch Herders ganz an den Rousseaus 
an, denn auch Rousseau hatte ja gerade die Prioritat des Gefiihls vor 
der Vernunft im age d’or wieder und wieder betont. Herders Lehr- 
methode Gottes und Rousseaus Lehrmethode der Natur sind also 
identisch. 

Auf die Kindheit der Menschheit folgt “der Erste furchtsame und 
miihsame Schritt des menschlichen Geschlechts zur biirgerlichen Weis- 
heit, zur Ordnung und Einrichtung der Gesellschaft, zur Kultur!’ Zwar 
wird auch dieser Wandel mit der Gottheit in Verbindung gebracht, doch 
vollzieht er sich wieder in natiirlichen Bahnen, indem Herder allein auf 
die Bedeutung der Religion bei der ersten Einrichtung der Gesellschaft 
verweist."* Ueber diesen Punkt wird die Geschichte der Entwicklung 
nicht hinausgefiihrt, doch machen es die fortgesetzten Angriffe auf 
spiatere Zeitalter klar, in welcher Richtung sich Herder das Fortschreiten 
dieser Entwicklung denkt. Rechtfertigte der eben zitierte Satz mit seinem 
Ausblick auf die entstehende Kultur einen gewissen Optimismus, so 
belehrt uns Herder bald eines anderen, denn er kann sich nicht genug tun 
in abfalligen Bemerkungen iiber das Zeitalter der Zivilisation. Das von 
der Bibel beschriebene gliickliche Zeitalter liegt, wie er sagt, 


... vor der Klagezeit des Tageléhnerdienstes, des Despotismus spiaterer Gesell- 


wt yr, 267 f. 182 v1, 269, 163 vy, 282 f. 164 yy, 282. 
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schaften und Reiche, vor den verfallnen Religionen, der verdorbenern Moral, 
dem Zustande und Geschmack der Triigheit, der immer schon eine entnervte, 
niedergedriickte Seele, so wie einen erschlaffeten Kérper und durch gewaltsame 
Bande hartangezogene Glieder der Gesellschaft anzeigt, vor alle dieser Hille der 
Tragheit, in die wir jetzt Orient hineinmalen, lange vorher.’* 


Er hasst die “biirgerliche Weisheit” seiner “politischékonomischen Zei- 
ten,” die wir “Kultur nennen und oft vielleicht am besten Frohndienst 
genannt werden kénnte,’’ er klagt iiber die allgemeine Neigung zu 
Abstraktionen, zum vernunftmissigen Zergliedern, zur philosophischen 
Betrachtung aller Dinge, durch die sich die Menschheit weiter und weiter 
von der gottgewollten reinen Beobachtung der Naturmenschen entfernt: 


Jemehr wir uns durch Abstraktion schwichen, Sinne absondern und vertheilen, 
mit Erinnerungen und Vernunftgeschafte unser ganzes Gefiihl in kleine Faden 
auflésen, die nichts mehr ganz und rein fiihlen—natiirlich muss damit, dieser 
grosse Sinn “Gottes, des Allgegen wiartigen in der Welt” geschwacht und gestumpft 
werden.’ 


so warnt er seine Zeitgenossen, und diese Warnung ist identisch mit der 
Rousseaus, der ebenfalls die sogenannte Kultur, die Kiinste und Wissen- 
schaften, fiir das Uebel in der Welt verantwortlich gemacht hatte. Wie 
einst in den Fragmenten, so ist auch in der Aeltesten Urkunde der eigent- 
liche Zweck des Entwicklungsgedankens in der Polemik enthalten, die 
sich an ihn kniipft. Verdammung, bzw. Warnung der Gegenwart, wird 
immer starker sein letztes Ziel in dieser Schrift, wahrend die Erschlies- 
sung der Vergangenheit mehr und mehr zuriicktritt. So wird die Aelteste 
Urkunde in ihrer Tendenz wieder den Fragmenten aihnlich und gleicht 
somit auch Rousseaus Jnégalité. Dass mit dieser Verdammung der Gegen- 
wart die Vorstellung, dass Gott die Entwicklung des Menschenge- 
schlechts, wenn auch nicht direkt leite, so doch wenigstens in einer be- 
stimmten Form geplant habe, véllig zerstért wird, ergibt sich von selbst, 
denn auch die Gegenwart miisste ein Teil jenes géttlichen Planes sein; 
aber Herder lisst sich wieder viel zu schnell von den anklagerischen, 
primitivistischen Ideen davontragen, um sich dieses Widerspruches 
bewusst zu werden. Ein ebenso evidenter Widerspruch zu der Grund- 
tendenz des Gesamtwerkes diirfte darin zu sehen sein, dass Herder in 
einer ausfiihrlichen Anmerkung einen scharfen Angriff auf die Theorie 
des Naturzustandes iiberhaupt vornimmt.'** In der Archdologie wire ein 
solcher Angriff durchaus berechtigt gewesen, denn dort ist ihm die Ge- 
nesis nur eine historisch interessante Legende, deren Inhalt infolge ihres 
als fiktiv erkannten Charakters keinerlei Beweiskraft zukommt; in der 
Aeltesten Urkunde dagegen scheint dieser Angriff bedenklich, da die 


188 v1, 283 f. 166 yy, 283. 167 yr, 273. 168 yy, 307. 
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Genesis jetzt als géttliche Offenbarung gilt. Zwar enthilt sie keine 
Physik,’*® und vielleicht sollte man per Analogie schliessen, auch keine 
Geschichte; aber was enthialt sie nun wirklich, wenn ihre Mitteilungen 
iiber die Vergangenheit und die Entstehung der Menschen objektiy 
unrichtig sind, wenn der von ihr angedeutete Naturzustand “schon an 
sich so widersprechend zerfiallt, als es von allen Historischen Beweisen 
entblésst ist?’’"”* Gewiss, auch in der Aeltesten Urkunde ist die Theorie von 
dem alten Nationalmythos nicht aufgegeben, aber wenn dieser Mythos 
géttliches Wort, Offenbarung enthilt, so miisste sie ihrem Inhalt nach 
mehr sein als blosse Erdichtung. Soll Herders Werk nicht, wie sein Ver- 
fasser an Hamann schreibt, ““Keim und Morgenréthe zur neuen Geschichte 
und Philosophie des Menschengeschlechts werden, auf dass Gottes Ruhm 
bestehe,” eine Charakteristik, die durch den folgenden, allgemeiner 
gehaltenen Satz erginzt wird: “Glauben Sie, mein liebster Freund, es 
wird einst werden, dass die Offenbarung und Religion Gottes, statt dass 
sie jetzt Kritik und Politik ist, simple Geschichte und Weisheit unseres 
Geschlechts werde.’’!”* Obwohl die Offenbarung also nicht Geschichte 
“ist,”’ so soll sie es jedenfalls “werden,” wie es hier hejsst, und wenn auch 
dieser Begriff des Werdens véllig dunkel ist, so brauchen wir bloss einen 
Blick in Herders gleichzeitig geschriebene Geschichtsphilosophie zu 
werfen, um dort den Naturzustand als eine anerkannte geschichtliche 
Hypothese vorzufinden.'” Herder hat also keine Ursache, sich iiber den 
“Philosophischen Geist” zu beschweren, der diesen Naturzustand einge- 
fiihrt hat. Herder hatte vielleicht deutlicher als die meisten seiner Zeit- 
genossen die véllige Unhaltbarkeit dieser Lehre erkannt, aber das andert 
nichts an der Tatsache, dass er sich nach aussen hin ebenfalls zu diesem 
Mythos zu bekennen schien, der durch die von ihm anerkannte Offen- 
barung den Stempel einer héheren Wahrheit erhalten hatte. Dass es sich 
dabei um keinen Wechsel in seiner innersten Ueberzeugung handelt, ist 
sicher; es diirfte eher Verzicht auf gewonnene Erkenntnis in maiorem 
dei gloriam vorliegen wie er damals auf religiésem Gebiet haufig vorge- 
nommen wurde. Intellektuell lehnte er diese Lehre ab; aber man darf 
andererseits nicht den emotionalen Einfluss des biblischen Mythos 
unterschatzen, und soweit Herder unter diesem Einfluss stand, mag der 
Naturzustand fiir ihn eine Art Wahrheit gewesen sein. 

Eine ahnlich zwiespaltige Haltung nimmt Herder in Anbetracht der 
Sprachtheorie ein, auf die er in der Aeléesten Urkunde wieder eingeht. In 
einer Anmerkung nimmt er ausdriicklich auf seine Preisschrift Bezug, 
und wenn er auch nur deren “Bestimmung, Einschrankung und An- 
wendung” in Aussicht stellt, so bedeuten doch seine Ausfiihrungen 
zumindestens dusserlich die dem Magus seinerzeit versprochene Ableug- 


169 yz, 205. 170 yt, 307. 17 Briefe an Hamann, S. 80. 1m” y, 477 ff. 
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nung der friiher vertretenen Ideen, ein Umschwung, dessen Aufrichtig- 
keit insbesondere in Hinblick auf Herders Vorrede zu “Des Lord Mon- 
boddo Werk von dem Ursprung und Fortgang der Sprache'™ zuweilen 
angezweifelt worden ist.’ Die Methode der Preisschrift, nur historisch 
und empirisch erreichbare Tatsachen zu verwerten, gibt Herder auf und 
wendet sich stattdessen wieder spekulativen Ideen zu. Das von ihm in 
der Preisschrift erwahnte Phanomen der Besinnung interpretiert er jetzt 
in ein blosses Vermégen um, eine blosse Anlage zur Sprache, aus der sich 
die Sprache selber nicht erklairen lasse, und erkennt damit gerade den 
Punkt an, den er seinerzeit am heftigsten bestritten hatte. Ganz ahnlich 
wie Rousseau, der aus der Schwierigkeit der Sprachentwicklung auf die 
Notwendigkeit einer iibermenschlichen Einwirkung geschlossen hatte, 
so sagt jetzt auch Herder: 

Mussts also seyn, dass eine fremde Kraft diese Besinnung, die nichts als Vermé- 
gen, d.i. Receptivitat war, weckte, oder sie wire ewig schlafend, dimmernd, todt 
blieben.!” 


Allerdings verlegt Herder diese itibermenschliche Einwirkung in den 
ersten Moment des menschlichen Daseins, denn da er nach wie vor daran 
festhalt, dass Vernunft nicht ohne Sprache, Sprache nicht ohne Vernunft 
miglich ist, so muss die tiberirdische Erweckung der Sprache mit der 
Schépfung des Menschen zeitlich zusammenfallen.'!* Das bedeutet dann 
aber nichts anderes, als dass der Mensch von vornherein mit Sprache be- 
gabt geschaffen wurde, und damit ist Herder dem Resultat, wenn auch 
nicht der Methode nach, wieder bei seiner urspriinglichen Auffassung 
angelangt, dass der Mensch immer Sprache gehabt habe. Zwar hiitet er 
sich, dieses Resultat deutlich auszusprechen, und zieht es vor, seine 
Erérterungen in ein mystisches Dunkel zu verhiillen; aber dass sich seine 
Ansichten iiber den Ursprung der Sprache im Grunde nur wenig geandert 
haben, kann als sicher angenommen werden. Gott “‘lésete ihm (dem 
Menschen) Sprache und Zunge,” so sagt er an anderer Stelle,’ aber 
diese theologische Ausdrucksweise kann iiber die wirkliche Auffassung 
des Verfassers nicht hinwegtéuschen. Aus diesem Grunde darf auch die 
Aehnlichkeit mit Rousseau in diesem Zusammenhange nicht tiberschatzt 
werden, denn Rousseau geht von dem Gedanken einer Verleihung der 
Sprache im Laufe der Entwicklung aus, wahrend fiir Herder Mensch und 
Sprache untrennbar bleiben. Eine Spracherfindung im eigentlichen Sinne, 

17 xy, 179 ff. 1% Steinthal, Ursprung der Sprache, S. 35. 178 yz, 299, 

176 yy, 299 f. Herder sagt dort: “Da von der Sprache nun aller Gebrauch der Vernunft, 
und aller Unterscheidungskarakter der Menschheit, wie Ihr selbst bewiesen habt, abhingt! 
Mensch also nur durch Sprache das Geschépf seyn konnte, was er seyn sollte—wird und 
muss ihn nicht diese weckende Kraft vom Ersten Augenblicke des Daseyns belebt, geleitet, 
gefiihrt haben?” 177 vq, 286. 
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sei sie natiirlich oder iibernatiirlich, findet bei Herder nicht statt. Sprache 
ist ganz menschlich, weil kein Wunder zu ihrer Erschaffung nétig war, 
sie ist ganz géttlich, weil alles Irdische letzten Endes ein Wunder ist. 
Soweit hier eine Anlehnung an Rousseau stattfindet, ist sie mehr oder 
weniger durch die Verlegenheit diktiert, in der sich Herder durch die ihm 
wenig sympathische Lehre vom géttlichen Ursprung befand, nicht durch 
wirkliche Gleichheit der Ueberzeugung. Die Formel: géttlich und 
menschlich bedeutet natiirlich eine starke Anlehnung an den Ritter 
Rosencreuz, doch findet Hamanns Begriff eines Logos, wie ihn Unger 
nachweist, bei Herder keine Parallele.'”® 


IV. DIE GESCHICHTSPHILOSOPHIE 


Religiéser Uebereifer und historisches Denken hatten Herder bei der 
endgiiltigen Fassung der Aeltesten Urkunde die Feder gefiihrt, aber diese 
beiden Elemente waren zu heterogen, als dass aus ihrer Verbindung 
fruchtbare Gedanken hitten entspringen kénnen. Erfreut uns der His- 
toriker durch interessante Betrachtungen iiber das jiidische Altertum, 
so stésst uns im nachsten Augenblick der wetternde Theologe ab, der 
mit unglaublicher Hartnaickigkeit und Intoleranz auf seiner Meinung 
besteht, ohne zu bemerken oder bemerken zu wollen, dass zahlreiche 
innere Widerspriiche diese Meinung schlechthin unannehmbar machen. 
In Herders folgender Schrift, die den sonderbaren Titel fiihrt: Auch eine 
Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, Beytrag zu vielen 
Beytrigen des Jahrhunderts, ist dieser Uebereifer zum blossen Eifer 
herabgestimmt,!”* und wenn auch historisches und theologisches Denken 
nicht zu einem vollstandigen inneren Ausgleich gekommen sind, so 
wirken sie bis zu einem gewissen Gerade befruchtend aufeinander’® und 
férdern eine der schénsten Schriften Herders zutage. Zwar enthalt auch 
sie grosse Mingel,—und wer den Einfluss Rousseaus feststellen will, 
muss gerade diesen Mangeln besonderes Interesse zuwenden,—aber mit 
allen diesen Fehlern verséhnt der Gesamteindruck des Werkes reichlich. 

Was Rousseau in der Jnégalité in Bezug auf einzelne Nationen ausge- 


178 Hamanns Sprachtheorie (Miinchen, 1905), S. 170. 

179 Wie sehr sich Herder selber dieses Nachlassens seines religiésen Eifers bewusst war, 
scheint mir am deutlichsten aus dem Brief an Lavater hervorzugehen, den er der Geschichts- 
philosophie beilegt. Herder erwahnt dort Plane zu einem zweiten Teil, der sich zum ersten 
wie der Schliissel zum Schloss verhalten solle. Dieser Schliissel sollte sein: “Religion, 
Christus, Ende der Welt mit einer glorreichen, seligen Entwicklung.”’ Herder behauptet, 
nicht zu wissen, ob er diesen Teil je schreiben wird, doch wusste er vermutlich sehr gut, dass 
er ihn nicht schreiben wiirde, denn offenbar handelt es sich hier nur um eine Entschuldigung 
fiir die geringe Beriicksichtigung theologischer Vorstellungen in dem Werk gegeniiber dem 
frommen Lavater; vgl. Aus Herders Nachlass, 11, 110. 

180 Beziiglich der religiésen Elemente in der Geschichtsophilosophie sei auf die ausfiihr- 
liche Erérterung bei Dérne, o.c. S. 89 ff. verwiesen. 
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fiihrt hatte, das will Herder in einem grossen Wurf auf die Welt als solche 
ausdehnen und ihre Geschichte mit den Begriffen des Heranreifens und 
Verfallens aus einem einheitlichen Gesichtspunkt erfassen; das ist der 
Grundgedanke der Geschichtsphilosophie. In diesem Sinne beginnt sie 
mit der Beschreibung des gliicklichen Urzeitalters, “wo ein Menschen- 
paar unter den mildesten Einfliissen der schaffenden Vorsehung, unter 
Beistande der erleichterndsten Fiigungen rings um sich her, den Faden 
anspann. . . .”!8! Die Vorstellung dieses Naturzustandes ist bei Herder 
und Rousseau identisch, abgesehen davon, dass ersterer bewusst den 
Eindruck zu erwecken versucht, als sei er auf Grund einer prinzipiell 
verschiedenen Methode zur Erkenntnis dieser Urzeit gelangt. Hatte 
Rousseau ehrlich eingestanden, dass dieser Naturzustand weder em- 
pirisch, noch historisch erschlossen sei,‘* so scheint Herders einleitender 
Satz darauf hinzudeuten, dass die Erkenntnis der Anfange des Menschen- 
geschlechts auf dem Wege empirischer Forschung liege: 


Je weiter hin es sich in Untersuchung der altesten Weltgeschichte, ihrer Vélker- 
wandrungen, Sprachen, Sitten, Erfindungen, und Traditionen aufklart: desto 
wahrscheinlicher wird mit jeder neuen Entdeckung auch der Ursprung des ganzen 
Geschlechts von Einem* 


Auf den ersten Blick scheint dieser Satz zu bedeuten, dass das goldene 
Zeitalter bisher nur eine Hypothese sei, jedoch eine Hypothese, die 
wahrscheinlicher Weise in absehbarer Zeit durch neue Entdeckungen in 
ein historisches Faktum umgewandelt werden diirfte. Es kann dahinge- 
stellt bleiben, ob Herder bei der Formulierung dieses Satzes wirklich an 
die beginnende historische Altertumsforschung dachte wie er andeutet'™ 
oder an die Versuche eines Lafitau'® und eines Jens Kraffts,'* die Urzeit 


181 y, 477. 

18 Vg]. uvres, 1, 83 und 91. 1, 85 verspricht Rousseau, den Urmenschen so zu beschrei- 
ben, “qu’il a di sortir des mains de la nature.” 

183 y, 447. Auch Rousseau macht einmal eine Bemerkung, die auf die Méglichkeit einer 
experimentalen Erkenntnis des Urmenschen hinzudeuten scheint: “Quelles expériences 
seroient nécessaires pour parvenir a connoftre l’homme naturel; et quels sont les moyens de 
faire ces expériences au sein de la société’’ (1, 79). Dieser Satz hat mit Herders Ausfiihrungen 
gewisse Aehnlichkeiten, doch denkt Rousseau dabei tatsichlich nicht an Geschichte; 
zweifelt er doch selber, ob der Naturmensch je existiert hat, wie er gerade zuvor ausgefiihrt 
hat; vgl. Gwores, 1, 79. 

18 Das einzige Buch, das Herder mit Namen anfiihrt, ist: Neueste historische Untersu- 
chungen und Reisen in Asien. Diesem Hinweis auf historische Forschung darf man jedoch 
nicht zu grosse Bedeutung beimessen; Herder wollte haufig Historiker scheinen, wo er es 
tatsichlich nicht war. 

18 Joseph Francois Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages Amériquains comparées aux meurs des 
premiers temps (Paris, 1724). 

1% Jens Kraffts, Die Sitten der Wilden, zur Aufklérung des Ursprungs und Aufnahme der 
Menschheit, Deutsche Uebersetzung (Kopenhagen, 1766). Das Buch lehnt sich stark an 
Lafitau an. 
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durch einen Vergleich mit den Wilden der Gegenwart zu erschliessen, 
denn die naturgeschichtliche Einkleidung des Satzes darf uns nicht iiber 
die wahre Methode hinwegtaiuschen: Herder beschreibt den Natur- 
zustand nicht hypothetisch, wie er auf Grund bisheriger Forschung sein 
kénnte, sondern mit absoluter Gewissheit und stellt nur gleichzeitig fest, 
dass sich auch die empirische Wissenschaft einer Erkenntnis niahere, die 
er, Herder, schon ohne sie besass. Der hypothetische Charakter des 
Urzustandes wird nur im ersten Satze erwaihnt, verschwindet danach 
jedoch vdllig;'*’ in der gesamten weiteren Untersuchung wird er als eine 
fest gegriindete Tatsache hingenommen. Die Quelle fiir Herders Kenntnis 
dieses friihesten Stadiums der Menschheit wird uns erst etwas spiiter 
mitgeteilt: 

Die Geschichte der friihesten Entwicklung des Menschlichen Geschlechts, wie 
sie uns das dlteste Buch beschreibt, mag also so kurz und apokryphisch klingen, 
dass wir vor dem Philosophischen Geist unsres Jahrhunderts, der nichts mehr als 
Wunderbares und Verborgenes hasset, damit zu erbléden scheinen: eben deswegen 
ist sie wahr.** 


Lést man diesen Satz in seine einzelnen Teile auf; so geht Herder in 
folgender Weise vor: die friihste Geschichte der Menschheit ist in der 
Bibel mitgeteilt; die Art und Weise, in der sie dort beschrieben ist, 
scheint uns heute sonderbar; das Sonderbare daran ist jedoch nicht 
Grund zum Zweifel, sondern Beweis der Wahrheit: credo quia absurdum. 
In dieser Erfassung des Naturzustandes auf religissem Wege scheint sich 
nun Herder wieder ganz von Rousseau zu entfernen, der allein auf Grund 
rationaler Erwaigungen vorgegangen war. In Wirklichkeit liegt die 
Sache jedoch anders. Macht schon die Uebereinstimmung im Ergebnis 
zweifelhaft, ob Herder wirklich eine grundsatzlich verschiedene Methode 
anwendet, wie er andeutet, so belehrt uns eine eigenartige Bemerkung, 
die sich an das credo quia absurdum anschliesst, eines Besseren: 


Scheint nicht selbst fiir das Maulwurfsauge dieses lichtesten Jahrhunderts doch 
ein langeres Leben, eine stiller und zusammenhangender wiirkende Natur, kurz 
eine Heldenzeit des Patriarchenalters dazu zu gehéren, die erste Formen des 
Menschengeschlechts, welche es auch seyen? den Stammviatern aller Nachkom- 
menschaft ein—und fiir die Ewigkeit anzubilden? 

Sieht man von dem an dieser Stelle nicht gerechtfertigten Angriff auf 
das lichteste Jahrhundert ab, so enthalt der Satz ein rein spekulatives 
Argument: die ersten Formen des Menschengeschlechts miissen in der 
angegebenen Weise beschaffen gewesen sein, weil sich verniinftige Ueber- 
legung eine andere Beschaffenheit nicht vorstellen kann. Es muss so 


187 Ein Verfahren, das dem Rousseaus sehr ahnlich ist. Auch Rousseau verwischt hiufig 
die Grenze zwischem Hypothese und Realitit. 188 y, 478, 
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gewesen sein, folglich war es so; das ist die Methode des Rousseauschen 
Primitivismus, des écarter les faits, und wenn Herder auch seinen ersten 
Begriff vom Naturzeitalter durch die Bibel erhalten zu haben behauptet, 
so meldet sich der Rationalist schnell genug, um etwaige Zweifel an der 
Zuverlassigkeit der biblischen Erzahlung zu zerstreuen. Herder bedient 
sich also zweier grundsatzlich verschiedener Methoden zum Beweis seines 
Urzeitalters: Als Theologe verkiindet er das credo quia absurdum, als 
Philosoph glaubt er dasselbe, aber nicht, weil es absurd, sondern gerade 
im Gegenteil, weil es verniinftig ist. Die beiden angewandten Methoden 
erginzen sich nicht, sondern schliessen sich gegenseitig aus. Dass dabei 
der rationalen der Vorrang gebiihrt, ist offensichtlich, denn wenn dieselbe 
Behauptung einmal auf die an dieser Stelle nicht ganz sicher scheinende 
Autoritat des altesten Buches, dann auf verniinftige Ueberlegung ge- 
stiitzt wird, so ist der letztere Beweis tiberzeugender als der erste, und 
somit darf man wohl behaupten, dass der in der Geschichtsphilosophie 
beschriebene Urzustand zwar durch die Bibel angeregt, jedoch nach dem 
Muster Rousseaus erkannt und ausgebildet ist. 

Dies zeigt sich besonders deutlich in seiner naheren Ausgestaltung. 
Alle wesentlichen Eigenschaften des “Jahrhunderts des Verfalls’” ex- 
istieren in ihm nicht; dem “‘so oft mishelligen Verhaltniss zwischen Kraft 
und Besonnenheit, Fahigkeit und Klugheit, Anlage und gutem Herzen, 
die ein Jahrhundert des Verfalls immer bezeichnen,’!** entspricht zu 
jener Zeit eine ungetriibte Harmonie im Seelenleben des Menschen, 
sodass alle seine Neigungen “die natiirlichsten, starksten, einfachsten” 
sind. Gerade wie fiir Rousseau, so wird auch fiir Herder der Naturzustand 
mit dem Zustande absoluter Vollkommenheit identisch, und beide 
Philosophen bedienen sich desselben Mittels zur Konstruktion dieses 
Zustandes: die itiblichen Schwichen und Fehler, mit denen Menschen im 
allgemeinen behaftet sind, sprechen sie ihrem Urmenschen ab und leug- 
nen alle Instinkte und Leidenschaften, die ihn mit andern Vertretern 
seines Geschlechts in Wettbewerb oder gar Unfrieden bringen kénnten. 
Automatisch ergibt sich aus diesen Vorstellungen die Anerkennung der 
bonté naturelle: der Urmensch war gut, nicht weil er es sein sollte, sondern 
weil er nicht anders sein konnte.’* Und so sieht jetzt Herder den Ur- 
sprung der Menschheit in demselben verklirten Licht wie der Verfasser 
des Emile, der an den Anfang seines Buches den beriihmten Satz stellte: 


189 y, 478. 

19 Rousseau hatte bekanntlich die bonté naturelle nicht im Text der Inégalité bewiesen, 
sondern behauptet nur in der beriihmten Anmerkung i, dass er es getan zu haben glaube. 
“Bewiesen” oder nicht, der Gedanke der bonté naturelle ist eins der Fundamente der 
Rousseauschen Schrift. Herder erwaihnt das Problem als solches nicht, doch enthilt S. 479 
nichts als den Versuch einer Beschreibung des von Natur guten Menschen. 
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“Tout est bien, sortant des mains de |’Auteur des choses; tout dégénére 
entre les mains de |’homme.’’!*! 

Von den “heroischen Anfaingen der Bildung Menschlichen Ge- 
schlechts” lenkt Herder anschliessend den Blick seines Lesers nach dem 
Orient, um dort den “‘Triimmern der weltlichen Geschichte” nachzu- 
gehen.'* Diese Ausdrucksweise erweckt den Eindruck, als versuche er 
aus seinen theologischen, bzw. rationalistischen Spekulationen heraus- 
zukommen und den Uebergang zur Geschichte zu finden. Soweit der 
erste Absatz, der dieser Stufe der Entwicklung gewidmet ist, in Betracht 
kommt, muss dieser Versuch allerdings als véllig mislungen gelten. Zwar 
behauptet Herder, sich in seinen Ausfiihrungen auf die ‘Tradition 
unserer Altesten Geschichte” zu verlassen, und ein Blick auf seine 
Schilderungen zeigt, dass er sich tatsaichlich eng an die Bibel anschliesst 
und bei seinen Hirten und Patriarchen an Abraham, Jacob und Joseph 
denkt; aber zweifellos beruht dieser Anschluss an die Bibel ebenso sehr 
auf der zufalligen Uebereinstimmung der Bibel mit Herders eigenen Ge- 
danken und Absichten als auf bewusster Anlehnung. Was Herder schil- 
dert, ist zunichst nichts anderes als das Zeitalter der beginnenden Gesell- 
schaft, nach Rousseau wie nach Herder das gliicklichste der Menschheit. 
Obgleich Rousseau im Anfang des zweiten Teiles der Imégalité die Griin- 
dung jeder Gesellschaft, auch der rudimentirsten, verflucht,'® andert er 
seinen Standpunkt im Fortgange seiner Schrift véllig und sieht den 
Zwischenzustand des einfachen Wilden, der schon in einer Gesellschaft 
lebt, aber sich noch die schénsten Eigenschaften des Naturzustandes 
bewahrt hat, als die goldene Zeit der Menschheit an.’ Das Gliick, das 
die Menschheit jetzt neu gewinnt, beschreibt er ausfiihrlich: 


L’habitude de vivre ensemble fit naftre les plus doux sentiments qu’ -ient con- 
nus des hommes, I’amour conjugal et l’amour paternel. . . . Un voisinage per- 
manent ne peut manquer d’engendrer enfin quelque liaison entre diverses familles. 
De jeunes gens de différens sexes habitent des cabanes voisines; le commerce 
passager que demande la nature en améne bientét un autre non moins doux et 
plus permanent par la fréquentation mutuelle ...le chant et la danse, vrais 
enfans de l’amour et du loisir, devinrent l’amusement ou plutét l’occupation des 
hommes et des femmes oisifs et attroupés .. . ™™ 


Stellen wir einige von Herders Kernsitzen neben diese Beschreibung 
Rousseaus, so ergibt sich mit vélliger Deutlichkeit, wo die wichtigste 
Quelle fiir Herders Schilderung des Orients zu finden ist: 

Das Hirtenleben im schénsten Klima der Welt, wo die freiwillige Natur den 
einfachsten Bediirfnissen so zuvor oder zu Hiilfe kommt, die ruhige und zugleich 


1M (Euores, u, 3. wy, 480. - 1% Cuvres, 1, 105. 1% Tbid., 110. 
1% Thid., 108, 109. 
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wandernde Lebensart der viterlichen Patriarchenhiitte, . . . der damalige Kreis 
Menschlicher Bediirfnisse, Beschaftigungen und Vergniigen. . . . Gott! welch ein 
Zustand zu Bildung der Natur in den einfachsten, nothwendigsten, angenehmsten 
Neigungen!'* 


Die Zeit der Patriarchen gilt ihm als “das goldene Zeitalter der Kind- 
lichen Menschheit,”’ und gerade dieser Ausdruck zeigt deutlich, dass 
Herder wieder in den Bahnen der Entwicklungstheorie gelandet ist. 
Seine Methode ist genau genommen weder theologisch, noch historisch, 
sondern schliesst sich in diesem Teil des Werkes an Rousseau an, dessen 
bestechendes Schema Herder wieder aufgenommen hat. 

Eine Philosophie der Geschichte hatte Herder versprochen, aber bisher 
hatte er nur Philosophie und keine Geschichte geliefert. Erst der folgende 
Absatz soll die wirkliche Verbindung mit der Geschichte bringen, indem 
sich Herder bemiiht, seine Theorie iiber die gliickliche Kindheit der 
Menschheit im Orient durch historische Daten aus der wirklichen Ent- 
wicklung jener Vélker nachzuweisen. Abweichend von Rousseau versucht 
er also doch, sich auf die Zeugnisse der Geschichte zu verlassen, muss 
allerdings dabei die Erfahrung machen, dass sie, ganz wie Rousseau be- 
hauptet hatte, ungewiss, wenn nicht sogar direkt stérend sind. Die 
Verlegung der goldenen Zeit nach dem Orient bringt ihn mit einer der 
Lieblingsvorstellungen seiner Zeit in Konflikt. Seit dem Ende des 17. 
Jahrhunderts hatte sich ein lebhaftes Interesse am Orient entwickelt, 
das im 18. Jahrhundert staindig zunahm, die Mirchen aus Tausend und 
einer Nacht waren zum ersten Mal ins Franzisische iibertragen worden,'*” 
die Zend-Avesta war gerade kurz vor der Abfassung von Herders Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie durch Anquetils Uebersetzung zuginglich ge- 
worden,'** Reisebeschreibungen erschienen in grosser Zahl, und auch die 
Philosophie hatte sich des Orients bemiichtigt, aber in einer Art, die 
Herders Theorien strikt zuwiderlief. ‘Le Despotime Oriental’’ war eine 
Art Schlagwort geworden und sozusagen ein Lehrbeispiel fiir die denkbar 
schlechteste Regierungsform. Ricaut’s Etat de l’Empire Ottoman, Herbe- 
lots Bibliothéque Oriental und Chardins Voyage en Perse hatten den 
Grundstein zu dieser Auffassung gelegt, Montesquieu, im Esprit des Lois, 
bezieht sich fast stets auf den Orient, wenn er die Auswiichse des Despo- 
tismus illustrieren will;!** Voltaire hatte hauptsachlich aus seiner antire- 
ligiésen Einstellung heraus das jiidische Volk in das denkbar schlechteste 
Licht zu stellen gesucht;? Helvetius hatte ein vernichtendes Bild der 


1% y, 480, 481. 1977. A. Galland, Les Mille et une nuits (Paris, 1704-17). 

1% Anquetil-Duperron, Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre (Paris, 1771). 

1% Esprit des Lois, u, 5; v, 14. 

% Traité dela Tolérance, uvres, xxv, 77 ff.; Philosophie del’ Histoire, Euores x1, 110 ff. 
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sozialen und politischen Zustande des Orients entworfen*” und Boulanger 
hatte im Jahrzehnt vor dem Erscheinen von Herders Geschichtsphi- 
losophie alle diese Auffassungen in seinem grossen Werke Recherches sur 
VOrigine du Des potisme Oriental zusammengefasst und dabei ebenfalls ein 
erschreckendes Bild orientalischer Verhaltnisse entworfen.?” Boulanger 
hatte dabei besonders darauf hingewiesen, dass dieser Despotismus nicht 
von heute oder gestern stamme, sondern auf eine lange Geschichte zu- 
riickblicke.? Herder war mit seinen Anschauungen wohl vertraut; schon 
in seiner Jugend hatte er sich mit Boulangers eigenartigen Theorien 
auseinanderzusetzen gesucht,™™ und gerade diese véllige Einstimmigkeit 
aller Autoren musste es fiir ihn umso schwieriger machen, gegen sie alle 
Stellung zu nehmen. Wenn er dabei an sein Publikum die Mahnung 
richtet, sich “‘von dem Worte des Fachphilosophen nicht irren’?® zu 
lassen, so klingt das wenig iiberzeugend, denn wenn er auch nur vericht- 
lich Fachphilosoph—natiirlich mit der Betonung auf Philosoph—sagt, so 
miisste es doch eigentlich Fachmann heissen. Nur ein Schriftsteller hatte 
es gewagt, vor Herder ahnliche Gedanken zum Ausdruck zu bringen, 
Isaak Iselin, der den morgenlindischen Despotismus “‘in seiner ersten 
Anlage”’ als “eine viterliche, und... hirtenmissige Regierungsform”’ 
bezeichnet hatte.2% Aber auch Iselins Kenntnis des Orients “in seiner 
ersten Anlage’’ stammt nicht aus Forschungen, sondern er schildert den 
Orient einfach so, wie er ihn zur Aufrechterhaltung der Kontinuitat seines 
Entwicklungsgedankens braucht. Ausserdem hatte Herder bestimmt 
kein Recht, sich gerade auf Iselin zu beziehen, denn wenn es auch un- 
zweifelhaft ist, dass dessen Geschichte der Menschheit zuf Herders Ge- 
schichtsphilosophie von erheblichem Einfluss gewesen ist,?°’ so hatte sich 
doch Herder bewusst gegen den Schweizer gestellt und ihn zusammen mit 
den Aufklarungshistorikern Hume und Robertson “und was dem nach- 
hinkt und nachlallet” abgelehnt.?°* Und war Iselin bei seinen gewagten 

201 De l’Esprit, 3° discours, chap. xv bis xx1, @-uvres (Londres, 1791), 178 ff., mit aus 
fiihrlicher Darlegung der 4 iiblen Folgen des Despotismus. 

2@ Anonym veriffentlicht im Jahre 1761. 

20 Recherches, S. 2. Von den Fiirsten wird dort gesagt: “qu’ils ont toujours été regardés 
comme des Dieux visibles, devant qui le reste de la terre anéantie devoit se prosterner en 
silence.”’ 

24 Vgl. Herders Zur Geschichte der Wissenschaften aus Boulanger, xxxu, 153 ff. 

206 Die Warnung vor dem Fachphilosophen bezieht sich nach einer Anmerkung auf 
“Montesquieu’s Schaaren Nachfolger,’’ v, 482. 

2 Geschichte der Menschheit, 1, 101. Vgl. jedoch Iselins abfillige Aesserungen iiber den 
historisch verbiirgten Despotismus des Orients auf S. 75. 

207 Ueber das Verhiltnis von Herders Geschichtsphilosophie und Iselins Geschichte der 
Menschheit haben R. Fester (Rousseau u. d. dt. Gesch. Phil., S. 57) und A. Regli (Iselins 


Geschichte der Menschheit, eine Vorarbeit zu Herders “Ideen,’’ S. 75) ausfiihrlich gehandelt. 
308 y, 530 Anmerkung. 
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Behauptungen immerhin noch mit einer gewissen Vorsicht und Zuriick- 
haltung verfahren, so belehrt uns Herder, dass im Orient ideale Verhilt- 
nisse bestanden hitten, ohne auch nur den Versuch zu machen, diese 
Behauptung durch Tatsachen zu beweisen. Rousseau hatte von vornhe- 
rein die véllige Unvereinbarkeit zwischen seiner Entwicklungslehre und 
der Geschichte eingesehen und deswegen die Geschichte konsequent aus- 
geschieden, Herder schliesst dagegen einen vom historisch-wissenschaft- 
lichen Standpunkt bedenklichen Kompromiss: Er biegt die Geschichte 
so zurecht, wie er sie zur Stiitzung seines Entwicklungsgedankens 
braucht, geht also durchaus nicht anders vor als Iselin, dessen Philo- 
sophie er bekimpft. Nicht ohne Grund hat man Herder vorgeworfen, 
dass er mit ‘‘Phantasiefarben”’ male®*® und Posadzy diirfte in mancher 
Beziehung Recht haben, wenn er sagt: “Er (Herder) glaubt stets an der 
historischen Tatsichlichkeit sich zu orientieren und lebt nur in einer 
kiinstlich konstruierten Ideenwelt.’”*° Man darf solche Behaugtungen ge- 
wiss nicht auf das Werk als Ganzes ausdehnen, aber an dieser Stelle wie 
an mancher anderen sind sie unzweifelhaft gerechtfertigt. Und gerade bei 
solchen Ausfiihrungen zeigt sich, wie sehr Herder im Geiste Rousseaus 
arbeitet, denn wer anders hatte ihm diese Geringschatzung der Tatsachen 
gelehrt? Obwohl Herder in allen ihm zuginglichen Quellen das genaue 
Gegenteil fand, sieht er “im Zelte des Patriarchen allein Ansehen, Vor- 
bild und Autoritat,’’ sodass der Despotismus unter Herders Handen zur 
“Vaterautoritat, Haus und Hiitte zu regieren” wird." Modern For- 
schung hat in der Tat verschiedene Vermutungen Herders iiber den Ori- 
ent bestitigt, insbesondere den patriarchalischen Aufbau der Gesell- 
schaft bei den arabischen Nomaden,?” aber das dndert nichts an der 
Tatsache, dass Herder nicht auf Grund ihm zuginglicher wissenschaft- 
licher Erkenntnis, sondern im deutlichen Gegensatz dazu zu seiner Auf- 
fassung gelangt ist. Niemand ist sich dariiber klarer als Herder selbst: 
Dass die Verhiltnisse des Orients, soweit historisch verbiirgte Nach- 
richten vorliegen, seinem Ideal nicht entsprechen, gibt er zu; aber, so 
fahrt er fort, 
alle das spiter dahingestellt, und zugegeben: Anfangs unter der milden Vater- 
regierung war nicht eben der Morgenlander mit seinem zarten Kindesinne der 
gliicklichste und folgsamste Lehrling? Alles ward als Muttermilch und vater- 
licher Wein gekostet !2!3 
Herders Methode wird durch diesen Satz deutlich: statt sich auf Tat- 
sachen zu stiitzen, hat er wieder nur Fiktionen herangezogen. Aus dem 

209 Friedrich Meinecke, Entstehung des Historismus, 11, 434. 

"0 Ludwig Posadzy, Der entwicklungsgeschichtliche Gedanke bei Herder (Posen, 1906), S. 


57. aly, 482 f. 22 A. T. Olmstead, History of Palestine and Syria, S. 39. 
218 y, 484. 
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Fehlen von Nachrichten iiber jene prahistorische Zeit leitet er das Recht 
ab, die Zustinde des Orients so darzustellen, wie sie seinem System am 
besten entsprechen, und so wird es Herders eigenen Ausfiihrungen schlies- 
slich klar, dass er auch bei der Ausmalung der Kindheit der Menschheit 
nicht mit geschichtlichen Tatsachen, sondern ausschliesslich mit sub- 
jektiven Ideen gearbeitet hat.?™ 

Rousseau war bei seiner Entwicklungstheorie von der Vorstellung 
eines doppelten Siindenfalles ausgegangen: der erste bewirkt den Ueber- 
gang vom Naturzustand zu dem der primitivsten Gesellschaft, in der 
Rousseau die Unabhangigkeit der Menschen voneinander als die Garan- 
tie ihres Gliicks und ihrer Freiheit angesehen hatte. Der zweite Siinden- 
fall bewirkt den Uebergang zum wirklichen gesellschaftlichen Leben, 
das als die Ursache aller Uebel erscheint: 


...dés l’instant qu’un homme eut besoin du secours d’un autre, dés qu’on 
s’apercut qu’il étoit utile 4 un seul d’avoir des provisions pour deux, 1’égalité 
disparut, la propriété s’introduisit, le travail devint nécessaire, et les vastes 
foréts se changérent en des campagnes riantes qu’il fallut arroser de la sueur des 
hommes, et dans lesquelles on vit bientét l’esclavage et la misére germer et 
croitre avec les moissons.% 


Herder teilt Rousseaus Pessimismus nicht véllig, doch gibt auch er zu, 
dass auf der nichsten Stufe der Entwicklung, dem Knabenalter, wie er 
es nennt, der “Himmlische Anstrich” der Kindheit des Menschenge- 
schlechtes verloren gegangen ist.” Aegypten ist das Land, in dem sich 
das Knabenalter entfaltet. Ackerbau liste das Hirtenleben ab, die In- 
dustrie kam auf und damit nahm das Leben ernstere Formen an. Auch 
dies ist wieder ein Anklang an Rousseau, der in der Einfiihrung des Acker- 
baus und der Metallbearbeitung den Hauptunterschied zwischen der 
gliicklichen Kindheit und dem fortgeschrittenen Kulturzeitalter gesehen 
hatte.” In Aegypten entstanden nach Herder Gesetze, die nicht mehr 
“‘vaterliche Orakelspriiche der Gottheit,’’ sondern “politische Regeln 
der Sicherheit” waren. Wahrend der Morgenlander als “‘ein freies Thier 
des Feldes” gelebt und gewebt hatte, entwickelt sich jetzt stadtische 
Kultur und politische Organisation.”“* Aber auch hier verwickelt sich 
Herder in Widerspriiche, diesmal allerdings nicht so sehr mit den Tat- 
sachen, als mit seinem eigenen Entwicklungsgedanken. Es ist eine hoff- 


214 Meinecke (Historismus, 1, 418) méchte gerade in Herders Behandlung des Orients 
einen Gegensatz zur Aufklarung erblicken, indem hier “ihre starren Begriffe . . . unter der 
warmen Sonne einer menschlich liebenden und darum verstehenden Empfindung’’ zu 
schmelzen beginnen. Es sei im Gegensatz dazu nochmals betont, dass Herder nur die 
tibliche Phraseologie der Entwicklungstheorie verwendet und nur willkiirlich diese Vorstel- 
lungen im Orient lokalisiert. 5 (Euvres 1, 110. a6 y, 488. 

7 Euores 1, 110. 28 y, 489, 
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nungslose Aufgabe, die Jugendlichkeit der agyptischen Kultur zu be- 
weisen, und doch miisste das geschehen, wenn Aegypten das Knaben- 
alter der Menschheit darstellen soll. Aber gerade Aegypten war dazu so 
ungeeignet wie nur mdglich: die Tradition spielte hier eine sonst im Al- 
tertum unbekannte, ja ungeahnte Rolle, das Land besass seit undenklichen 
Zeiten einen hoch entwickelten politischen und religiésen Apparat, eine 
streng organisierte Bureaukratie und Hierarchie**—und dies alles als 
Knabenalter der Menschheit hinzustellen, scheint allerdings ein mehr als 
gewagter Schluss, der nicht mit der Behauptung gerechtfertigt wird, dass 
man “von Europa her die verzogenste Fratze’’ sihe.”° Doch findet Her- 
der auch in diesem Dilemma einen Weg, die Notwendigkeit von Religion, 
Furcht, Autoritaét und Despotismus zu begriinden: sie waren das “Ve- 
hikulum der Bildung,”’ denn “ .. . mit dem Knaben von 7 Jahren last 
sich nicht, wie mit dem Greis und Mann verniinfteln.”’ Herder scheint es 
nicht zu bemerken, dass diese Art der Beweisfiihrung mit seinem Grund- 
prinzip, der Analogie zur Entwicklung des Menschen, in diametralem 
Gegensatz steht und stattsdessen auf der Analogie zur Erziehung beruht. 
Sollten sich nach dem urspriinglichen Plan die politischen, sozialen und 
kulturellen Einrichtungen der Menschen mit ihrem langsamen Heran- 
reifen von selbst entwickeln, so muss an dieser Stelle die Vorsehung ein- 
greifen, um die Menschen mit den zu ihrer weiteren Bildung notwendigen 
Einrichtungen zu versehen. Wenn aber die Vorsehung das Schicksal der 
Menschen leitet, dann bedarf es keiner Geschichtsphilosophie, dann ist 
die Analogie mit den Lebensaltern iibefliissig, und an die Stelle derartiger 
Ueberlegungen muss die Frage nach den héheren Absichten Gottes treten. 
In dieser Aenderung des urspriinglichen Schemas liegt an sich eine Ab- 
weichung von Rousseau, obwohl auch dieser zuweilen, wie bei der Sprach- 
entstehung, seine Zuflucht zur Vorsehung nahm; doch kommt diesem 
Umstand keine weitere Bedeutung zu, da es sich hier nur um ein Gebot 
der Verlegenheit handelt: Unfahig, die agyptische Kultur seiner Ent- 
wicklung folgerichtig einzupassen, geht Herder temporar zu dem Erzie- 
hungsgedanken iiber, um mit dieser nicht leicht erkennbaren Inkonse- 
quenz das Schema seiner Entwicklung dusserlich zu retten.™*! Im Gegensatz 


219 Vgl. James Baikie, A History of Egypt (New York, 1929), S. 186 ff. 

20 y, 490. Derartige Anschauungen finden sich z.B. bei Goguet (De l’Origine des Loix, 
des Arts et des Sciences et de leur Progrés chez les anciens Peuples, 1, 336 ff.), der auf die 
Unehrlichkeit und Unsittlichkeit der altaigyptischen Kultur hinweist. Im allgemeinen 
scheint man jedoch von Aegypten milder gedacht zu haben, vgl. Voltaire, Philosophie de 
P Histoire, Euores, x1, 59 ff.; Fénelon, Téémaque, 2. Buch, etc. 

1 Posadzy (op. cit., S. 38) weist auf die Verquickung von géttlicher Lenkung mit dem 
Entwicklungsgedanken hin. Solche Verquickungen kommen zuweilen auch in der Schilde- 
rung des Orients vor, vgl. v, 482. 
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zur Schilderung des Orients darf man aber bei der Schilderung Aegyptens | — 
Herder keine Verfalschung der Tatsachen vorwerfen; er verfilscht seine | ~ 


Entwicklungsidee, lasst aber der Geschichte als solcher volle Gerechtig- 
keit wiederfahren. 

Phénizien, die nichste Stufe der Entwicklung, ist der reine Handels- 
staat, durch den die Beziehungen der Volker untereinander zur Aus- 
bildung gelangen. Zum ersten Mal fallen hier Worte, die schon auf einen 
Abstieg der Entwicklung hindeuten: ‘‘Bequemlichkeit, Ueppigkeit und 
Pracht.’’ Aber das sind bisher nur Vorzeichen eines zukiinftigen, erst 
sehr viel spiter einsetzenden Verfalls, denn von Phénizien findet der 
direkte Uebergang zum Jiinglingsalter der Menschheit statt, zu Grie- 
chenland. Obwohl Herder Griechenland stark idealisiert, so halt er sich 
damit an die zu seines Zeit allgemein anerkannten Anschauungen, ist 
sogar in mancher Beziehung kritischer als die Kenner des Altertums, 
sodass er vom damaligen Standpunkt durchaus historisch vorgeht, wenn 
er schliesslich ausruft: “Griechenland! Urbild und Vorbild aller Schéne, 
Grazie und Einfalt! Jugenbliithe des Menschlichen Geschlechts—o hitte | 
sie ewig dauren kénnen!’’* Wieder weicht Herder hier vom Schema | 


Rousseaus ab, indem er gewissermassen ein zweites age d’or annimmt. | © 


Diese Abweichung von Rousseau ergab sich mit Notwengidkeit aus Her- 
ders aesthetischen Neigungen. Das eigentliche Urzeitalter war gut und 
gliicklich, d.h. es war ein goldenes Zeitalter vom sozialen und moralischen 
Gesichtspunkt aus. Griechenland, und insbesondere Athen, an das 
Herder vor allem denkt, hatte in der Perikleischen Zeit sicherlich nicht 
diese Eigenschaften eines goldenen Zeitalters dieser Art, nur bei dsthe- 
tischer Bewertung erscheint es als eine der glinzendesten Perioden der 
Geschichte und kann Anspruch auf den Titel eines goldenen Zeitalters 
erheben.™ Fiir Rousseau kam dieser asthetische Gesichtspunkt nicht in 
Betracht, sodass er eher dazu neigt, das kiinstlerisch unproduktive 
Sparta auf Kosten Athens hervorzuheben,™ wihrend Herder gerade 
Athen im verklarten Licht sieht. Griechenland gilt Herder als “die 
Bliithe einer neuen schénen Natur,” als deren Symbol sich ihm ein “edler 
Jiingling mit gesalbten Gliedern, Liebling aller Grazien, und Liebhaber 
aller Musen, Sieger in Olympia und all “‘anderm Spiele, Geist und K6érper 
zusammen nur Eine bliihende Blume” seinem verziickten Auge dar- 
stellt. Zwar zollt er auch den poiitischen Einrichtungen Athens zuweilen 


my, 493. 3 y, 498. 

% Die Bedeutung Griechenlands als dsthetischer Idealzeit untersucht Erich Aron aus- 
fiihrlich; vgl. Die deutsche Entwicklung des Griechentums durch Winckelmann und Herder 
(Heidelberg, 1929), S. 79 ff. 

%% Diese Tendenz zeigt sich vor allem im Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts; vgi. Zuvres, 
i, 3. my, 495. 
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Lob, jedoch nur, um gleich darauf wieder auf asthetische Betrachtungen 
zuriickzukommen.”’ 

Von Griechenland geht Herder auf Rom iiber, das er als das Mannes- 

alter der Menschheit auffasst. Eine konsequente Weiterfiihrung der 
vegetativen Entwicklungsidee wiirde es notwendig gemacht haben, an- 
schliessend den Verfall der Menschheit zu zeigen. Tatsichlich fand ein 
Verfall statt, aber aus den Ruinen erhob sich neues Leben und dieses 
neue Leben liess sich nicht in der geplanten Weise in Herders Plan ein- 
fiigen. Rousseau hatte sein Schema nur auf einzelne Nationen angewen- 
det und hatte daher an dieser Stelle keine Schwierigkeiten gefunden; 
sollte jedoch die gesamte Geschichte des Menschengeschlechts in dieses 
Entwicklungsschema gepresst werden, so hatte sie mit dem Greisenalter 
zum Abschluss kommen miissen. Die rémische Spitzeit wird auch noch 
ganz in diesem Sinne geschildert: 
Alles war erschépft, entnervt, zerriittet: von Menschen verlassen, von entnervten 
Menschen bewohnt, in Ueppigkeit, Lastern, Unordnungen, Freiheit und wildem 
Kriegesstolz untersinkend. Die schénen Rémischen Gesetze und Kianntnisse 
konnten nicht Kriafte ersetzen, die verschwunden waren, Nerven wiederherstel- 
len, die keinen Lebensgeist fiihlten, Triebfedern regen, die da lagen—also Tod! 
ein abgematteter, im Blute ligender Leichnam . . . ** 


Aber der auf dieses Zitat folgende Satz: “da ward in Norden neuer 
Mensch gebohren,” zeigt, dass die universalhistorische Erfassung der 
Entwicklung sich nur auf einen Teil, das Altertum, beschrainkt.”*® Die 
christliche Aera hat an dem den Lebensaltern analog gestalteten Ent- 
wicklungsprozess keinen Anteil, ja, die Analogie hat hier iiberhaupt 
keinen Raum mehr. Ab und zu taucht zwar ein anderes Bild auf, das des 
aufstrebenden Baumes, aber es ist, wie gesagt, nur Bild, nicht dominie- 
rendes Schema. Um es kurz zu machen: Im zweiten Teil der Geschichts- 
philosophie ist der Zusammenhang mit Rousseau erheblich gelockert, da 
sich dessen Methode auf die christliche Aera nicht anwenden lasst. His- 
torische Erérterungen treten in den Vordergrund, und nur noch gelegent- 
lich finden wir Gedanken, die an Rousseau erinnern wie z.B. die Schilde- 
rung der Einfachheit und Starke Germaniens, das dem in Ueppigkeit und 
Wohlleben verfallenden Rom gegeniiber gestellt wird,—ein deutlicher 
Anklang an Tacitus und wohl auch an Rousseau.”® Solchen vereinzelten 
Anklangen kommt jedoch nur geringe Bedeutung zu, wesentlich ist al- 
lein Herders schon haufig beobachtete Uebereinstimmung mit Rousseau 

m7 y, 495 f. ay, 514f. 

= Stadelmann macht darauf aufmerksam, dass die Zweiteilung der Geschichte in Alter- 
tum und Neuzeit ungleich wichtiger ist als die Scheidung nach Lebensaltern; vgl. Der 
historische Sinn (Halle, 1928), S. 87. 

2 y, 514. Tacitus wird dort ausdriicklich erwahnt. 
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in der stindigen Polemik gegen die modern Zeit in diesem Werk, das 
nach Herders eigenen Worten ‘‘Feuer und gliihende Kohle auf die Schi- 
del unseres Jahrhunderts” enthilt.4! Gerade wie die Imégalité und der 
Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts™ so ist auch der zweite Teil der Her- 
derschen Schrift im Grunde nichts als eine grosse Anklage der Gegen- 
wart, mit der die stindige “‘Rettung”’ anderer Zeiten Hand in Hand geht. 
Hatte der erste Abschnitt den Orient und Aegypten gerettet, Griechen- 
land verherrlicht und Rom gepriesen, so bringt der zweite die Rettung 
des Mittelalters, wihrend Herder iiber seine eigene Zeit kein gutes Wort 
finden kann. Er ist sich dieser feindlichen Haltung durchaus bewusst und 
verteidigt sich gegen den Vorwurf, dass er “immer die Ferne lobe und 
iiber die Gegenwart klage’”’ mit der Behauptung, dass ihm die Vorziige 
seiner Zeit durchaus klar seien.* Dass es ein grosses Jahrhundert der Er- 
leuchtung sei, verkennt er keineswegs, genausowenig, wie Rousseau im 
Contrat Social geleugnet hatte,™ dass die Zeit der Gesellschaft der Urzeit 
vieles voraus habe, aber selbst Herders offenbar ehrlich gemeinte Ver- 
suche, die guten Eigenschaften seines Jahrhunderts darzulegen, enden 
doch nur in umso heftigeren Anklagen, aus denen sich schliesslich ein ra- 
tional kaum fassbarer Glaube an eine gréssere Zukunft herausschilt.* 
Diese grosse Zukunft war auch der Traum und die Hoffnung des Ver- 
fassers der Inégalité gewesen, der seine flammende Beredsamkeit nicht 
nur darum entwickelt hatte, um die Unabwendbarkeit eines gewissen 
Unterganges darzulegen, sondern um zur Einkehr zu mahnen und so den 
drohenden Verfall aufzuhalten. Trotz seines iiberwiegenden Interesses an 
der Vergangenheit als solcher hegt Herder zweifellos ahnliche Gedanken 
und in dieser Beziehung bleiben sich die beiden Kulturphilosophen einig. 

Es sei an dieser Stelle nochmals die Frage nach dem Charakter dieser 
Uebereinstimmung aufgeworfen. Zufillig ist sie bestimmt nicht; aber ist 
sie, wie Haym es nannte, blosser “‘genius epidemicus der Zeit,” oder ist 
sie mehr als das, ist sie mehr oder weniger bewusste und gewollte Anleh- 
nung? Rousseau wird in der ganzen Schrift nur ein einziges Mal direkt 
erwihnt, dort allerdings im Tone des Lobes und der Sympathie, als ein 
Gegenbild zu dem heftig angegriffenen Voltaire,’ aber aus dieser Er- 
wahnung lassen sich keine Schliisse ziehen. Bedeutsamer ist eine andere 
Stelle, in der Rousseau durch Auslassung erwahnt wird, wenn dieses Para- 
doxon zulassig ist. Am Ende des ersten Abschnittes beklagt sich Herder 
iiber die historischen Zweifler in Frankreich, die in der Weltgeschichte 
nur ein ewiges Auf und Ab, ein ‘““Weben und Aufreissen, ewige Revolu- 


1 Brief an Hartknock, Von und an Herder, 11, 43. 

* Fester (op. cit., S. 55) ftihrt ebenfalls aus, dass sich Herders Schrift mit Rousseaus 
erstem Diskurse in ihrer polemischen Tendenz beriihre. 3 y, 545. 

4 Euvres, m1, 315. 235 y, 580. #8 S. 0. S. 753. 37 y, 583. 
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tion” sehen, jedoch “‘keinen Plan, keinen Fortgang’”’ darin wahrzuneh- 
men glauben. In einer Anmerkung zu dieser Stelle nennt Herder Mon- 
taigne als Urheber dieser Anschauung und erwaht dann “Voltaire, 
Hume, selbst die Diderots.”’** Rousseau hatte auf Grund seines Kultur- 
pessimismus und seiner Kreislauftheorie in diesem Zusammenhang leicht 
Erwahnung finden kénnen; die Tatsache, dass Herder ihn nicht nennt, 
diirfte als Beweis dafiir angesehen werden, dass er sich einer gewissen 
Uebereinstimmung mit Rousseau bewusst ist. Aber bewusste Ueberein- 
stimmung darf nicht mit bewusster Anlehnung verwechselt werden, und 
als Beweis fiir die letztere kinnte somit nur wieder auf den Brief ver- 
wiesen werden, in dem Herder sechs Jahre zuvor die Grundgedanken der 
Aeltesten Urkunde Hamann zuerst mitgeteilt hatte.“* Zwar bezieht sich 
dieser Brief nur auf Vorarbeiten zur Aeltesten Urkunde, aber da sich Her- 
ders erneute Zuwendung zu dem Entwicklungsgedanken, wie er dann 
auch in der Geschichts philosophie von 74 zum Ausdruck kommt, aus seinem 
Studium der Genesis ergeben hatte, so diirfen die Vorarbeiten zur A eltes- 
ten Urkunde auch als Vorarbeiten zur Geschichtsphilosophie aufgefasst 
werden, und das berechtigt zu der Annahme, dass das Schema Rous- 
seaus bei der Konzeption der Geschichtsphilosophie von entscheidender 
Bedeutung gewesen ist. Die Ausgestaltung der Aeltesten Urkunde und der 
Geschichts philosophie erstreckte sich aber iiber mehrere Jahre, Jahre, in 
denen sich Herders Ideen entscheidend wandelten, und dieser Wandel 
war gerade in Bezug auf die Geschichts philosophie von grésster Bedeutung. 
So deutlich sich daher das Rousseausche Entwicklungsschema in ihr, 
oder wenigstens in ihrem ersten Teil abzeichnet, so stark die polemische 
Grundhaltung an den ewig unzufriedenen Jean-Jacques erinnert, so darf 
man sich doch nicht dariiber tauschen, dass Herders Werk so grundsatz- 
lich verschieden von allem ist, was Rousseau je geschaffen oder geplant 
hat, dass man von einem eigentlichen Einfluss Rousseaus im Jahre 1774 
kaum noch reden kann, sondern nur noch von Anregungen. Die Frag- 
mente waren seinerzeit unmittelbar aus der Schwarmerei fiir Rousseau 
heraus entstanden, sie zeigen den Geist des Genfers auf Schritt und Tritt, 
ohne Zufiigang wirklich bedeutsamer Ziige, waihrend in der Geschichts- 
philosophie von 74 die selbststandigen Zutaten Herders derartig tiberhand 
genommen haben, dass die Beziehung zu Rousseau von entscheidender 
Bedeutung nur noch in der Entstehungsgeschichte des Werkes, nicht in 
dem Werke selbst ist. Denn wenn sich auch das Schema Rousseaus darin 
deutlich abzeichnet, so ist es doch mit neuen Inhalten erfiillt, und diese 
neuen Inhalte sind wichtiger als das alte Schema. Um der Bedeutung 
Rousseaus die richtige Proportion zu geben, bedarf es einer Erwahnung 
der Elemente der Geschichts philoso phie, die iiber ihn hinausfiihren. Da es 
m8 y, 512. 39S. o. S. 785. 
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aber gerade diese Elemente gewesen sind, die stets das grésste Interesse 
hervorgerufen haben, und zahlreiche Behandlungen vorliegen,™® so ist an 
dieser Stelle eine kurze Zusammenfassung hinreichend. 

Man hat Rousseau die Verneinung des Wertes der Geschichte ge- 
nannt,™! und die Richtigkeit dieser Behauptung zeigt sich deutlich 
darin, dass er die Entwicklung der Welt nicht nur in einigen schematisch 
skizzierten Altern zu erfassen sucht, sondern dariiberhinaus auf die Her- 
stellung einer greifbaren Verbindung zwischen diesen Altern verzichtet. 
Die Entwicklung vollzieht sich bei ihm ausschliesslich in abstrakten Be- 
griffen: auf die Entstehung folgt die Bliite, auf diese die Reife, auf diese 
der Verfall. Obgleich Herder sich im wesentlichen an dieses Schema hilt, 
so weicht er doch gerade in diesem Punkte davon ab: er bemiht sich 
darum, die tatsachliche Entwicklung, d.h. die Ueberginge zwischen den 
verschiedenen Altern, darzulegen, indem er die Ursachen andeutet, die 
das Ende des einen und die Entstehung des nachsten Zustandes zur Folge 
haben. Herder ist darin nicht ganz konsequent und stellt haufig, beson- 
ders am Anfang des Werkes schablonenmassig einen Zustand an den ande- 
ren, gerade wie es vor ihm Iselin in seiner Geschichte der Menschheit getan 
hatte,** doch kommt dafiir an anderer Stelle der Gedanke historischer 
Kausalitat umso deutlicher zum Ausdruck. Es ist ihm klar, dass eine Re- 
gierungsform wie die der griechischen Republik nicht plétzlich vom Him- 
mel fallen konnte, sondern eine langsame Entwicklung tiber Despotismus, 
Landziinfte und Aristokratie voraussetzt.* Ausdriicklich weist er darauf 
hin, dass Griechenland bei aller Originalitat nur ein Produkt der tibrigen 
Vilker ist. Gewiss, “nichts Orientalisches, Phénizisches und Aegyptisches 
behielt seine Art mehr, es war Griechisch,’”’ aber auch als solches bleibt es 
ein Ergebnis der Wirksamkeit friiherer Zeiten und Vélker.** Die mensch- 
liche Natur muss “alles lernen, durch Fortginge gebildet werden, im all- 
mihlichen Kampf immer weiter schreiten.” ‘‘Man bildet nichts aus, als 
wozu Zeit, Klima, Bediirfniss, Welt, Schicksal, Anlass gibt.”* Stadelmann 


™0 Auf zwei Schriften sei hier besonders hingewiesen: Meineckes Ausfiihrungen im Histo- 
rismus (11, 416 ff.) und Stadelmann, Herder und der historische Sinn. 

*1 Ernst Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme (Tiibingen, 1922, S. 18). 

%@ Soweit das Verhiltnis der Herderschen Geschichtsphilosophie zu der Iselins in 
Betracht kommt, so hat gerade Regli dieses Problem besonders ausfiihrlich behandelt. In 
der Einfiigung des Gedankens der geschichtlichen Kausalitat in die schon von Iselin ange- 
wandte Entwicklungsidee findet er Herders bedeutsamste Eigenheit, vgl. op. cit. S. 76 ff. 
Fiir Iselin gab es nur Einzelphinomene ohne inneren Zusammenhang, verbunden allein 
durch religiése Metaphysik (S. 53). Ob diese Metaphysik allerdings wirklich so religiés war, 
scheint mir zweifelhaft, denn wenn auch Iselin ein ganz anderes Ziel verfolgt als Rousseau, 
—er will gerade die Kontinuitait des Fortschritts erweisen—, befolgt er doch dieselbe Me- 
thode wie Rousseau; beide stehen in dieser Beziehung im Gegensatz zu Herder. 

“sy, 495. my, 499, 45 y, 505. 
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hat darauf aufmerksam gemacht, wie verschwommen der Entwicklungs- 
begriff bei Herder noch ist: er ist zuweilen teleologisch bedingt, dann 
wieder rein kausal und gelegentlich auch schon deutlich organisch, ohne 
dass Herder das Verhiltnis dieser Begriffe zueinander klar gestellt hatte. 
Entscheidend bleibt jedenfalls, dass Herder iiber die rein metaphysische 
Verkettung der einzelnen Stadien hinausgekommen ist und damit den 
Rousseauschen Entwicklungsgedanken fiir geschichtliche Zwecke frucht- 
bar gemacht hat. 

Die reale Verkniipfung der einzelnen Stadien lasst auch ihre Schematik 
in einem milderen Licht erscheinen. Die ersten Stufen dieses Prozesses 
bleiben trotz aller Versuche, sie historisch zu beleben, noch recht scha- 
blonenmissig, insbesondere das Zeitalter der Entstehung und das des Ori- 
ents sind, wie dargelegt, nichts als Abstraktionen, aber je weiter Herder 
vorriickt, umso mehr verliert sich diese Schematik, um in der christlichen 
Aera dann ganz zu verschwinden. Vom Standpunkte eines strengen His- 
torismus ist die Anwendung von Begriffen wie Kindheit, Jiinglingszeit 
etc. stets bedenklich; denn auf diese Weise zeigt man nicht, wie eine Zeit 
wirklich gewesen, sondern verdeutlicht nur, wie sie sich unserm Geiste 
darstellt. Aber gerade in dieser Beziehung sind wir heute mi!:.er gewor- 
den. Die Zeiten Rankes sind voriiber und der Begriff geschichtlicher 
Wahrheit, wie er von diesem grossen Historiker vertreten wurde, ist 
erschiittert. Tatsachen als solche sind tot; um lebendig zu werden, miis- 
sen sie sinnvoll gemacht werden, und dieser Sinn, der nicht eo ipso in 
ihnen vorhanden ist, muss vom betrachtenden Individuum hineingelegt 
werden. Nicht Nachahmung einer Wirklichkeit, die sich tatsiachlich in 
Worten garnicht wiedergeben lasst, sondern formende Sinngebung ist Ge- 
schichte. Historische Wahrheit ist nichts Statisches, sondern “‘intellek- 
tuelle Aktivitit,” ist ein vor allem subjektiv geistiger Prozess, wie die 
moderne Geschichtsphilosophie lehrt.“” Rousseaus Schema, das mit der 
Geschichte keinerlei Verbindung hatte, war in dieser Beziehung villig 
unfruchtbar. Iselin hatte zwar schon den Versuch gemacht, ein derartiges 
Schema mit der Geschichte zu verbinden, aber er war dabei rein scha- 
blonenmissig vorgegangen und hatte die Geschichte als ein, meistens recht 
widerspenstiges Beweismittel fiir seine Theorien angesehen. Indem Her- 
der diese Schematik wenigstens teilweise iiberwindet, beginnt sein Werk 
Formen anzunehmen, deren philosophische Berechtigung erst in moder- 
ner Zeit erwiesen worden ist. Zwar geht es auch Herder zunichst darum, 
die Uebereinstimmung in der Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts mit 
der des einzelnen Menschen nachzuweisen, aber im Verlaufe seiner Aus- 
fiihrungen tritt diese urspriingliche Absicht mehr und mehr zuriick, wah- 


™ Stadelmann, op. cit. S. 69. 
*7 Georg Simmel: Die Probleme der Geschichis philoso phie, S. 59. 
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rend der Geschichte als solcher ein immer starkerer Vorrang gewahrt wird, 
—hatte er doch schon bei der Schilderung Aegyptens seine Theorie zu- 
gunsten der geschichtlichen Tatsachen umgebogen, wenn nicht direkt 
durchbrochen. Damit treten die theoretischen Ausfiihrungen in ein ganz 
anderes Verhiltnis zu den historischen: Es handelt sich jetzt nicht mehr 
um Behauptung und deren Beweis, sondern gerade um sinnvolle Ge- 
staltung historischer Tatsachen nach Ideen. Und wenn dabei zuweilen 
auch die Ideen noch den Sieg iiber die Tatsachen gewinnen, indem die 
letzteren etwas zwangvoll zurecht gestutzt werden,™* so wird doch die 
Grundtendenz deutlich sichtbar: ideenbeseelte Geschichte, nicht unge- 
schichtliche Ideen sind sein Ziel. Auch hier hat Rousseau wieder Ge- 
danken angeregt, die ihm vdllig fern standen, Gedanken, die sich direkt 
auf Hegel und weiterhin auf die oben erwahnte moderne Schule fort- 
pflanzen sollten. 

Er ergibt sich aus Herders eigenen Worten, dass diese Interpretation 
seines Werkes im modernen Sinne seinen Gedanken entspricht. Am deut- 
lichsten zeigt sich das in der Bemerkung im Vorwort zu den Jdeen, in 
dem er die Unterstellung zuriickweist, dass er mit den-Begriffen “‘Kind- 
heit, Jugend, das minnliche und das hohe Alter’’ eine Heerstrasse fiir die 
Entwicklung des Menschengeschlechts habe aufzeigen wollen.“* Aber 
auch in der Geschichtsphilosophie von 74 selber betont er, dass niemand 
“die Schwiche des allgemeinen Charakterisirens” mehr fiihle als er.%° Da 
sich dieser Satz innerhalb der Schilderung der Entwicklung der alten 
Welt befindet, die sich immerhin an Rousseaus Schema anlehnt, so wirkt 
er zuniachst verbliiffend, denn selbst bei allem Verstindnis fiir Herders 
Fehler in seinen geschichtlichen Darlegungen wird man ihm den Vor- 
wurf eines zu allgemeinen Charakterisierens kaum ersparen kénnen. 
Aber Herder leugnet diese Tatsache im Grunde nicht, sondern verteidigt 
sein System unter Berufung auf die Notwendigkeit einer Vereinfachung 
und Beschrinkung der historischen Wirklichkeit. Mit wenigen Kernsitzen 
zeigt er die véllige Unméglichkeit einer alles umfassenden Charakterisie- 
rung. Der Charakter auch nur einer einzigen Nation hat eine solche Tiefe, 
dass er trotz hiufigen Wahrnehmens und Anstaunens “‘doch so sehr das 
Wort fleucht.” “Das Weltmeer ganzer Volker, Zeiten und Linder” lisst 
sich nicht “‘in einen Blick, ein Gefiihl, ein Wort fassen,’’ und so bleibt 
dem Historiker nichts iibrig, als sich auf die wichtigsten Ziige zu be- 
schranken.”*' Jeder Mensch, jede Zeit ist bis zu einem gewissen Grade das 
Resultat aller vorhergehenden Menschen und Zeiten, aber darum diirfen 
sie nicht als “Quintessenz aller Zeiten und Vélker” betrachtet werden, 
48 Posadzy (op. cit., 56) hat dies etwas zu scharf formuliert: “Herder will die scheinbaren 


Willkiirlichkeiten der Geschichte in eine Gesetzmissigkeit auflésen, aber seine Prinzipien 
reichen dazu nicht aus.”’ 49 xi, 4. 0 y, 501. 21 y, 502. 
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sondern es gilt, die wesentlichen Merkmale herauszufinden.* In die 
Sprache der modernen Geschichtsphilosophie tibertragen wiirde man das 
von Herder aufgestellte Prinzip als ‘die Notwendigkeit der engeren Aus- 
lese’’ bezeichnen, “die nicht nur den Gegenstand aus dem Fluss der 
Dinge herausschneidet, sondern auch innerhalb des Gegenstandes nur 
die wesentlichen oder charakteristischen Ziige, sozusagen das vinculum 
substantiale, betont.’”** Gerade dieses vinculum substantiale ist es, das 
Herder mit Hilfe des Rousseauschen Schemas herauszuarbeiten hofit, 
und deshalb macht er sich ruhig “auf kleinfiigige Widerspriiche gefasst, 
aus dem grossen Detail von Valkern und Zeiten.” Gewiss, diese Ge- 
danken waren damals nichts absolut Neues mehr, schon Voltaire hatte 
das “‘malheur aux details” als eine notwendige Voraussetzung jeder Ge- 
schichtsschreibung erkannt,** aber wenn man bedenkt dass zu jener Zeit 
die Historiographie nach chronologischen und genealogischen Gesichts- 
punkten noch nicht ausgestorben war,™ dass neben den grossen Ereig- 
nissen der Weltgeschichte auch die Feuersbrunst noch eine Rolle spielte, 
kurz dass dieses Ausleseprinzip damals noch durchaus keine Selbstver- 
stindlichkeit dar, so bleibt doch Herders “‘hingestellt in die Absicht des 
grossen Folgeganzen”’ ein Satz, der zum mindesten damals noch nicht 
voll anerkannte Prinzipien bestatigte und ihnen durch die neuartige 
Fundierung in dem Rousseauschen Schema endgiiltig zum Siege verhalf. 

Eine Entwicklung bedarf eines Ausgangspunktes und eines Zieles. 
Blosser Wandel ist keine Entwicklung; von einer solchen lasst sich erst 
reden, wenn dieser Wandel eine bestimmte Richtung erhialt. Was ist 
dieses Ziel? Rousseau hatte in dieser Frage geschwankt*’ und auch Her- 
der hat sich niemals zu einer festen Ansicht durchringen kénnen. Stadel- 
mann hat seine Haltung treffend formuliert: ‘Man hat es schwer zu ent- 
scheiden, ob Herder eher Aufstiegsoptimist gegen besseres Wissen oder 
Relativist wider seinen Willen gewesen ist.’”™* So unsicher Herders 
Haltung aber auch sein mag, so finden sich doch in der Geschichtsphilo- 
sophie einige methodisch ausserordentlich wichtige und férdernde Ge- 
danken iiber diesen Problemkreis. Gerade die Verbindung mit Rousseau 
bewahrt ihn davor, gleich Iselin in den Fehler zu verfallen, die Geschichte 

52 vy, 503. 58 Troeltsch, op. cit. S. 39. 254 y, 504. 

%6 Lettre a l’Abbé Dubos, Cirey, le 30 octobre 1738, Giwvres, xxxv, 30. 

6 Fueter (Historiographie, S. 375) rechnet sogar noch Gatterer zu der alten Schule der 
Historiographie. 

*57 Lanson hat sich bemiiht, die gedankliche Einheitlichkeit des Rousseauschen Werkes 
dazutun. Es kann hier dahingestellt bleiben, ob eine solche durch geschickte Interpretation 
nachweisbar ist, doch ist es unzweifelhaft, dass die einzelnen Werke aus verschiedenen 
Absichten heraus geschrieben worden sind. Der Discours sur les Sciences et les Arts ist 
schlechthin unvereinbar mit dem Contrat Social. Vgl. Lanson, Annales Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau (1912), S. 12. 58 Stadelmann, op. cit., S. 69. 
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der Menschheit als einen staéndigen Fortschritt aufzufassen, wahrend er 
sich auf der anderen Seite bemiiht, den Pessimismus der Rousseauschen 
Inégalité zu itiberwinden. Auch er muss sich schliesslich zu einer ag- 
nostischen Haltung bekennen: der Sinn des Menschengeschlechtes muss 
“ausser dem Menschengeschlechte liegen” und so arbeiten die Menschen 
“zu héhern dir unbekannten Zwecken” an der Fortentwicklung mit.** 
Trotz dieses entscheidenden Ignoramus besteht aber Herder darauf, dass 
die Geschichte nur unter dem Gesichtspunkte des Fortstrebens aufge- 
fasst werden kénne, und diesen in der Weltgeschichte sichtbaren ‘‘Plan 
des Fortstrebens”’ bezeichnet er als sein “grosses Thema.’”*° 


Der Aegypter konnte nicht ohne den Orientalier seyn, der Grieche bauete auf 
jene, der Rémer hob sich auf den Riicken der ganzen Welt—wahrhaftig Fortgang, 
fortgehende Entwicklung, wenn auch kein Einzelnes dabei gewénne! Es geht ins 
Grosse !*# 


Mit Skepsis und Zweifeln allein lasst sich keine Geschichte schreiben, 
der Historiker braucht Werte und Massstibe, um dem von ihm darge- 
stellten Teil der Geschichte einen Zielpunkt geben zu kénnen. Der radi- 
kale Relativismus, auf den der reine Historismus hindringt, bedeutet 
Anarchie der Werte, und nur wer wie Herder ein grosses Fortstreben, das 
nicht mit Fortschritt verwechselt werden darf, schildert, kann diesem 
Uebel ausweichen.™ Das bedeutet nichts anderes als eine Bekimpfung 
des Relativismus durch den Subjektivismus, aber da es keinen anderen 
Ausweg gibt, so wird das zu einem Problem nach der Art von Scylla und 
Charybdis. Wer einen alles zersetzenden Relativismus vermeiden will, 
der muss sich zu einer subjektiven Weltanschauung bekennen und von 
dieser Grundlage aus der Geschichte ein Ziel weisen. Daher muss nach 
jeder bedeutsamen politischen Verschiebung die Geschichte der Welt 
neu geschriebéen werden, denn da wir ihr mit dem Wandel unserer An- 
schauungen neue Ziele setzen, ist die friiher geschriebene Geschichte un- 
modern, man kann fast sagen: unrichtig geworden. 

Eine zielbedingte Entwicklung setzt eine Kraft voraus, die sie in der 
ihr bestimmten Richtung vorwirts treibt. Hinweis auf den Willen ein- 
zelner Individuen gewidhrt in dieser Hinsicht keine befriedigende Ant- 
wort, denn wenn auch der eine oder andere grosse Staatsmann dieses Ziel 
vielleicht selber im Auge gehabt hat, so beruht doch der Gang der Ent- 
wicklung in der Hauptsache auf Faktoren, deren Hauptzweck nicht die 
Férderung dieser Ziele ist. In der Aufklarung hatte sich aus dieser Er- 
kenntnis der beriichtigte geschichtliche Pragmatismus entwickelt.** Die 


259 y, 5598. oy, 511. my, 513. % Troeltsch, Historismus, S. 122 f. 

% Fueter (Historiographie, S. 342), der allerdings darauf hinweist, dass der Pragma- 
tismus schon vor der Aufklarung existiert hatte und von der Aufklarung nur konsequenter 
durchgefiihrt worden war. 
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grossen Geschichtsschreiber jener Zeit, allen voran Voltaire, fanden ein 
besonderes Vergniigen darin, grosse historische Ereignisse aus ganz in- 
adaequaten Ursachen zu erklaren, wie z.B. Pascal noch auf den Einfluss 
der Grésse von Kleopatras Nase auf die Gestaltung der Welt hingewiesen 
hatte. Indem Herder zeigte, dass sich die Entwicklung der Menschheit 
nach allgemeinen Principien vollzieht, die iiber dem Individuum stehen, 
entzog er diesem Pragmatismus den Boden, ohne jedoch die Bedeutung 
des Individuums in historischen Prozess zu verkleinern. Andererseits be- 
durfte aber die Frage einer Klarung, wodurch die Verwirklichung dieser 
iiberindividuellen Prinzipien gewihrleistet sei, und die Antwort darauf 
konnte nur der Hinweis auf irrationale und unbewusste Krifte sein. 
Ganz im modernen Sinne weisst Herder haufig auf den Nationalgeist und 
seine Auseinandersetzung mit andern Nationalgeistern als die eigentlich 
treibende Kraft der Geschichte hin, haufig nimmt er allerdings zu trans- 
zendenten Michten seine Zuflucht, indem er die Welt zu einem Schau- 
platz der Gottheit macht.” Die letztere Ansicht wird von der modernen 
Geschichtswissenschaft nicht mehr geteilt, aber wesentlich bleibt es un- 
ter allen Umstianden, dass Herder mit dem Aufklirungsrationalismus in 
der Geschichte energisch Schluss gemacht hat. Wenn man bedenkt, wie 
sehr noch ein Historiker vom Range Schlizers alles rational verstandlich 
zu machen sucht, so zeigt sich wieder, wie fruchtbar das Schema Rous- 
seaus fiir Herder war und wie selbstandig er es in einem ganz neuen Sinne 
fortgebildet hatte. Mit Recht darf er trotz aller Anlehnungen an den Gen- 
fer seinem Freude Hartknoch gegeniiber behaupten, dass es “wirklich 
meine Philosophie der Geschichte’’ sei.”7 

Aber wenn Herder im Verhiltnis zu Rousseau eine solche innere Selbst- 
standigkeit besass, warum lehnte er sich dann, zum mindesten dusserlich, 
so stark an ihn an? Dass Rousseaus Schema der Entwicklung durchaus 
unhistorisch ist, war ihm schon bei der Neubearbeitung seiner Fragmente 
klar geworden; warum iibernimmt er des Schema trotzdem wieder, und 
zwar in einem iiberwiegend historischen Werke, in dem es infolge seiner 
Schablonenhaftigkeit letzten Endes doch eher stérend wirkt, so fruchtbar 
es auch im einzelnen gewesen war und so sehr es die Entwicklung seiner 
neuen Ideen geférdert hatte? Zwei Griinde diirften Herder dazu veran- 
lasst haben. Der eine ergibt sich aus der Entstehung des Werkes: es war 
urspriinglich in viel engerem Anschluss an Rousseau konzipiert worden, 

™ Pensées, Teil 1, Art. 9, §46. 

™ Troeltsch (0p. cit. S. 46) weist daraufhin, dass die Annahme eines Gemeingeistes “ein 
Bewusstsein ausserhalb des aktuellen Bewusstseins des Individuums’’ voraussetzt. Auch 
Herder ist diese Tatsache intuitiv klar geworden und so beruft er sich stets auf die Vorse- 
hung, wenn er mit diesem ihm auf andere Art unlésbaren Problem in Beriihrung kommt. 

* Vgl. Hermann Wesendonck: Die Begriindung der neueren Geschichtsschreibung durch 
Gatterer und Schlézer (Leipzig, 1876), S. 93. 7 Von und an Herder, t, 43. 
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und so behalt Herder dieses Schema bei, ohne zu bemerken, dass er ihm 
teilweise entwachsen ist. Spiter, bei der Niederschrift seiner Ideen, ist 
ihm dies klar geworden, und er gibt dies Schema auf, ohne dass diese 
Aenderung eine entscheidende Umgestaltung des Entwicklungsgedan- 
kens nach sich zége. Aber auch innerhalb der Geschichtsphilosophie als 
solcher erfiillt das Rousseausche Schema noch einen bestimmten Zweck: 
Herder verwendet es, um das Wesen der historischen Individualitat zu 
verdeutlichen Die Geschichte galt ihm einerseits als ein grosses Fort- 
streben, aber andererseits forderte jeder einzelne Teil dieses Fortstrebens 
selbststandiges Interesse. Hier wird die Parallele zu den Lebensaltern 
fruchtbar: Gerade wie die einzelnen Lebensalter des Menschen sowohl 
Zweck in sich selbst sind wie auch zur gleichen Zeit das nachste Alter vor- 
bereiten, so ist auch “im Reiche Gottes . . . alles Mittel und Zweck zu- 
gleich, und so gewiss auch diese Jahrhunderte.’** Die Doppelstellung 
aller geschichtlichen Erscheinungen wird damit deutlich gekennzeich- 
net: jede Zeit ist Baustein im Fundament der folgenden, aber sie hat 
gleichzeitig auch ihren eigenen Sinn und bedarf demgemiss einer selb- 
standigen Wertung nach ihren eigenen Massstiben.”*® Daher ist es sinn- 
los, die einzelnen Stadien des Entwicklungsganges zu vergleichen, sinnlos 
zu fragen, welche Nation am gliicklichsten gewesen sei, denn jede Nation 
und dementsprechend auch jede Zeit “hat ihren Mittelpunkt der Gliick- 
seligkeit in sich, wie jede Kugel ihren Schwerpunkt.’”’° Die Verbindung 
dieses Gedankens der historischen Individualitat mit dem des univer- 
salgeschichtlichen Fortstrebens zu verdeutlichen, war die Aufgabe, zu 
deren Lésung Herder sich des Rousseauschen Schemas bediente. 

Das “grossartige Grundbuch des Historismus” nennt Stadelmann die 
Geschichtsphilosophie von 74,2"! und Meinecke sieht in ihr die “héchste 
Synthese geschichtlichen Denkens.’’?” Es its verbliiffend, dass ein solches 
Werk auch nur in entferntester Verbindung mit Rousseau entstehen 
konnte, der schlechthin als die Inkarnation unhistorischen Denkens 
gelten kann, aber gerade deshalb miissen wir Herder umso mehr be- 
wundern, dass es ihm gelang, den weiten Weg von Rousseaus metaphy- 
sischer zur universalhistorischen Entwicklungsidee zu finden. Trotz viel- 
facher Fehler, Halbheiten, Verschwommenheiten und direkter innerer 
Widerspriiche tritt der Entwicklungsgedanke in der Geschichtsphiloso- 
phie zum ersten Male in der Art und Weise hervor, wie er sich allein bis 
auf unsere Tage als brauchbar erwiesen hat. Herder hat recht: sein Werk 


8 y, 527. 

69 Auf die Verwendung der Lebensalter zur geschichtlichen Individualisierung macht H. 
Grigensohn aufmerksam; vgl. Das Problem des geschichilichen Fortschritts bei Iselin und 
Herder (Erlangen, 1913). 270 vy, 508 f. 271 Stadelmann, op. cit., S. 28. 

272 Meinecke, Historismus, u, 440. 
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% 
m ist in der Tat “‘sehr niedlich.”” Und indem wir Herder somit als bahn- 
st 4 brechenden Neurerer anerkennen, fallt auch ein Teil des Verdienstes an 
s€ : diesen Neuerungen auf Jean-Jacques. Teils im Widerspruch zu ihn, teils 
n- > in Anlehnung an ihn, stets jedoch in Verbindung mit ihm ist Herder zu 
ls , den geschichtsphilosophischen Anschauungen gelangt, die ihn zu einem 
c: > solchen Neuerer machten. Seine urspriingliche Schwarmerei fiir Rous- 
u > — seau war schnell genug zusammengebrochen, die Reaktion gegen Rous- 
t- 4 seau hatte die heilsame Wirkung, ihm eine gréssere Ehrfurcht vor den 
1S Tatsachen einzufliéssen, die Riickkehr zu Rousseau brachte ihm schliess- 
n lich zum Bewusstsein, dass sich Geschichte nur mit Ideen schreiben lasse. 
il + Und wenn auch Herder seine eigentliche Geschichtsphilosophie keines- 
r- ; wegs Rousseau verdankt, so kommt diesem doch schon als blossem 


> .  Anreger dieser Ideen eire entscheidende Bedeutung fiir das deutsche 
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XLIV 
DIE NAMENGEBUNG BEI JEAN PAUL 


“Jede Namengebung ist eine Art Belebung, Beseelung, Individualisierung.”’ 
Harry Maync 

I. Es gibt meines Wissens noch keine zusammenfassende historische oder 
theoretische Untersuchung iiber die dichterische Namengebung. Mir sind 
ausser kleineren Aufsitzen, die das Thema mehr plaudernd und feuille- 
tonistisch behandeln,' nur wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen iiber die 
Namen bei einzelnen Dichtern bekannt, z.B. bei Aristophanes, Shake- 
speare, Dickens, Raabe, Fontane. Gelegentliche Bemerkungen und Beo- 
bachtungen zu dem Thema finden sich natiirlich iiberall verstreut.? Es 
wire sicher eine dankbare, wenn auch schwierige Aufgabe, die Frage, 
nach welchen Riicksichten und Prinzipien die Dichter ihre erfundenen 
Personen getauft haben, einmal im weitesten zeitlichen und riumlichen 
Umfange zu beantworten; die Unterschiede der Zeiten, der Vélker, der 
Sprachen wiirden sich in diesem Spiegel klar auffangen lassen. 

Wer sich dieser Aufgabe unterziehen wollte, miisste allerdings nicht nur 
iiber umfassende Literaturkenntnis, sondern vor allem auch iiber die 
griindlichste Sprachenkenntnis verfiigen. Es gehért eine besonders in- 
time Vertrautheit mit fremden Sprachen dazu, um gerade die Eigenart 
der Namen richtig beurteilen zu kénnen. Es kommt ja dabei nicht so sehr 
auf den direkten Sinn und Klang des Namens an als vielmehr auf die 
mannigfachen Nebenténe, die dabei mitschwingen, auf die naheren oder 
ferneren Assoziationen, die sich daran kniipfen. Wie schwer solche Niian- 
cen fiir einen mit der betreffenden Sprache nicht ganz und gar Vertrauten 
richtig zu erfassen sind, erkennt man z.B. an den Missgriffen, die man- 
chen Schriftstellern bei der Wahl fremdlandischer Namen untergelaufen 
sind. Selbst ein so guter Kenner der deutschen Sprache wie Carlyle hat 
dem Helden seines humoristischen Romans Sartor Resartus den un- 
méglichen Namen Teufelsdréckh gegeben. In Sinclair Lewis’ Roman 
Samuel Dodsworth, der zum Teil in Deutschland spielt, kommen z.B. 
ein Professor Braut und eine Fiirstin Drachenthal vor, Namen, die wohl 

1 Als Beispiele seien nur angefiihrt die Plauderei von Ernst Eckstein “Wie tauf’ ich 
meinen Helden?” in dessen Essaysammlung Leichte Waare (Leipzig, 1879), S. 65-75, und 
der gehalt- und kenntnisreiche Aufsatz von Harry Maync “Nomen et omen. Von biirgerli- 
cher und dichterischer Namengebung”’ in Westermanns Monatsheften, 62. Jg., 1917/18, 
S. 653-664. (Diesem Aufsatz ist unser Motto entnommen.) Wenig fiir unser Thema bietet 
die kleine Schrift von Eduard Boas ‘“‘“Namensymbolik in der deutschen Poesie,”” Landsberg 
a.d.W. 1840. 


* Z.B. in R. M. Meyers Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts und in Keller-Keiters 
Theorie des Romans. 
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gelegentlich vorkommen médgen, aber darum nicht minder unpassend 
erscheinen. In Maupassants Mademoiselle Fifi tragen die deutschen Of- 
fiziere sogar sprachlich unmégliche Namen wie Kelweingstein, Farlsberg, 
Scheunaubourg. Vermutlich wird es in deutschen Romanen mit den aus- 
landischen Namen nicht viel besser bestellt sein; E. Th. A. Hoffmanns 
Balletmeister Legénie (im Meister Floh) oder Raabes Oberst Timotheus 
Trichinow Resonowsky (im Hungerpastor) diirften in franzésischen bezw. 
russischen Ohren sonderbar genug klingen, und die Entschuldigung, dass 
sie eben nur fiir deutsche Ohren bestimmt seien, ist doch nur eine halbe. 

Besonderes Augenimerk miisste in einer solchen Untersuchung auf die 
Behandlung sogenannter “redender’’ Namen in Uebersetzungen gerich- 
tet werden; ein schwieriges, fast unlésbares Problem, mit dem sich die 
Uebersetzer zu verschiedenen Zeiten sehr verschieden abgefunden haben, 
worauf ich hier nicht niher eingehen kann.* Es miisste natiirlich tiberall 
zwischen ernsten und komischen, zwischen idealistischen und reali- 
stischen Dichtungen unterschieden werden, und wohl auch zwischen epi- 
schen und dramatischen Werken; denn in beiden unterliegen die Namen 
doch sehr verschiedenen Bedingungen. Auf der Biihne ist der Eindruck, 
den wir von einer neuauftretenden Person erhalten, in erster Linie von 
ihrer dusseren Erscheinung und ihrem Gehaben abhingig; der Name 
spielt dabei im allgemeinen nur eine untergeordnete Rolle, zumal da er 
oft kaum genannt wird. In der Erzihlung dagegen trigt der Name sehr 
wesentlich dazu bei, von dem Trager eine bestimmte Vorstellung zu er- 
wecken. Das gilt nicht nur fiir den Leser, sondern sogar fiir den Verfasser 
selber. Es ist uns von manchen erziahlenden Dichtern, z.B. von Fontane, 
bezeugt, dass ihnen eine selbsterfundene Gestalt erst recht lebendig und 
deutlich geworden, wenn sie einen passenden Namen fiir sie gefunden 
hatten. So sagt Jean Paul einmal nicht ganz ohne Grund, die Heldinnen 
und Helden seiner Romane kénnten ohne ihre késtlichen Namen gar 
nicht existieren.‘ 


II. Wenn eine solche allgemeine Geschichte der dichterischen Namen- 
gebung einmal geschrieben werden sollte, so miisste darin Jean Paul eine 
hervorragende Stelle zugewiesen erhalten, zum mindesten innerhalb der 
deutschen Entwicklung. In seiner kenntnisreichen und anregenden 
Schrift iiber die deutschen Vornamen bezeichnet Robert Franz Arnold 
Jean Paul als denjenigen deutschen Dichter (neben Richard Wagner), 
der die psychologischen Werte der Namen am tiefsten erkannt und am 

*Vgl. dariiber Ludwig Tiecks Nachgelassene Schriften, hsgb. von Rudolf Képke 
(Leipzig, 1855), 11, 66 ff. 

* Jean Pauls Samtliche Werke, historisch-kritische Ausgabe (Weimar, 1927 ff.), 1. Abt., 
xi, 139.—Im folgenden mit S. W. zitiert; wenn keine Abteilung angegeben, ist die erste 
gemeint. 5 Die deutschen Vornamen, 2. Aufl. (Wien, 1901), S. 52 und 58. 
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meisterlichsten ausgeniitzt habe, und wiinscht daher eine Spezialunter- 
suchung iiber seine Namenwahl. Ueber den Geschmack der von Jean 
Paul gewahliten Namen lasst sich gewiss oft streiten; aber das wird man 
ihnen zugestehen miissen, dass sie auffallen und sich dem Gedichtnis 
leicht einprigen. Daraus erklart es sich, dass selbst Leuten, die wenig 
oder nichts von seinen Werken gelesen haben, doch Namen wie Wutz, 
Fixlein, Siebenkis, Katzenberger, Kuhschnappel vertraut zu sein pfle- 
gen. Bekanntlich ist ja auch einer seiner Ortsnamen zu einer allgemeinen 
Bezeichnung geworden; denn wenn Krahwinkel auch erst durch Kotze- 
bues Lustspiel Die Kleinstadter (1803) in Aufnahme gekommen ist, so 
war doch der Name zwei Jahre vorher von Jean Paul zuerst in der Er- 
zihlung Das heimliche Klaglied der Manner als Bezeichnung einer klatsch- 
siichtigen deutschen Kleinstadt verwendet worden. Es fehlte nicht 
viel, so hatte auch der Schauplatz von Siebenkis’ Ehestand, Tod und 
Hochzeit, der Marktflecken Kuhschnappel, als Typus eines deutschen 
Abdera sprichwértliche Bedeutung gewonnen.® 

Jean Paul ist denn auch einer der ersten gewesen, die sich iiber die 
Frage der dichterischen Namenwahl theoretisch geéussert haben. Er 
sagt dariiber in seiner Vorschule der Aesthetik (1804) am Schluss der 
“Regeln und Winke fiir Romanschreiber” (§74 der zweiten Auflage) : 


Sogar die Kleinigkeit des Namen-Gebens ist kaum eine. Wieland, Goethe, 
Musius wussten echt deutsche und rechte zu geben. Der Mensch sehnt sich in 
der kleinsten Sache doch nach ein wenig Grund. . . . So sucht er im Namen nur 
etwas, etwas Weniges, aber doch etwas. Torre-Cremada oder Latour brilée, 
desgleichen Feu-ardent hiessen (kann er versichern aus Bayle) schon iiber der 
Taufschiissel zwei Ménche, welche die halbe religiése Oppositionspartei froh 
verbrannten’).—Unausstehlich ist dem deutschen Gefiihle die britische Namens- 
vetterschaft mit der Sache;—wozu Hermes friiher die hasslichen Proben mit den 
Herren Verkennt und Grundleger und neuerlich an Herrn Kerker und iiberall 
geliefert*). Aber ganz und gar nichts soll wieder kein Name bedeuten, besonders 
da nach Leibniz alle Eigennamen urspriinglich allgemeine waren, sondern so 
recht in der Viertels-Mitte soll er stehen, mehr mit Klangen als mit Silben reden 
und viel sagen, ohne es zu nennen, wie z.B. die Wielandschen Namen Flock, 
Flaunz, Parasol, Dindonette etc.*) So hat z.B. der uns bekannte Autor [Jean 
Paul] nicht ohne wahren Verstand unbedeutende Menschen einsilbig: Wutz, 
Stuss, getauft, andere schlimme oder scheinbar wichtige mit der Iterative-Silbe 


6 Vgl. S.W. vi, Einleitung S. x1. 

7 Auf solche ominésen Namen weist Jean Paul auch sonst gern hin, z.B. auf den des 
rauberischen franzésischen Kommissars in der Schweiz Rapinat, s. S.W. x, 138, 1. Abt., 
Iv, 72. 

8 In Hermes’ Romanen Zween literarische Martyrer und deren Frauen (1789) und Mutter, 
Amme und Kind (1809). 

* Flaunz in Wielands Geron der Adelige, Parasol und Dindonette im Neuen Amadis. 
Flock kommt meines Wissens nicht bei Wieland vor. 
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-er: Lederer, Fraischdérfer, einen kahlen, fahlen: Fahland, etc.’® Was die Wei- 
ber anlangt, so erstreckt sich das indische Gesetz, dass der Bramine stets eines 
mit einem schénen Namen heiraten soll, bis in die Romane heriiber; jede Heldin 
hat neuerer Zeiten, wenn auch keine andere Schénheit, doch diese, namlich eine 
welsche Benennung statt eines welschen Gesichts. 


Hier ist also der Kernpunkt scharf und zweifellos in der Hauptsache 
richtig aufgezeigt: Der dichterische Name soll “viel sagen, ohne es zu 
nennen,” mehr durch Klang als durch eigentliche Bedeutung wirken. 
Dieser heute wohl allgemein anerkannte, wenn auch nicht immer be- 
folgte Grundsatz war damals noch weit davon entfernt, sich durchgesetzt 
zu haben. Es hatten wohl einzelne Dichter gelegentlich instinktiv danach 
gehandelt, aber weder in der Theorie noch in der Praxis war das Prinzip 
Gemeingut geworden. 


III. Vergegenwirtigen wir uns zunichst einmal, wie es denn zu Jean 
Pauls Zeit mit der dichterischen Namengebung, besonders im Roman, 
bestellt war. Da herrschte z.B. noch vielfach die alte Sitte oder Unsitte, 
Personen- und Ortsnamen nur mit einzelnen Buchstaben, meist den 
Anfangsbuchstaben, oder mit Sternchen zu bezeichnen, was fiir unser 
Gefiihl besonders stérend wirkt, wenn der Name schon im Titel erscheint, 
z.B. in Gellerts Geschichte der schwedischen Grafin von G., in Pfeils 
Geschichte des Grafen von P. und noch in Kleists Marquise von O. 
Dieser Brauch, der aus der Memoirenliteratur stammte und mit der 
krampfhaft festgehaltenen Fiktion der historischen Wahrheit des Er- 
zahlten zusammenhing, iiber die man dsthetisch doch eigentlich langst 
hinaus war, fand sich trotz vereinzelter Proteste" nicht etwa nur in 
Romanen, die in héheren Gesellschaftskreisen spielten, wie z.B. in Schil- 
lers Geisterseher, wo es allenfalls noch gerechtfertigt erscheinen mochte, 
sondern vielfach auch in biirgerlichen und humoristischen Romanen, 
z.B. in Musaus’ Grandison II. und in Hippels Lebenslaufen nach auf- 
steigender Linie.” Bei Jean Paul begegnet man solchen Buchstaben und 
Sternchen fast nur in seinen friihen Satiren,” einigemale auch noch in 


10 Stuss in Jeans Pauls Palingenesien; Lederer der betriigerische Konsistorialbote im 
Jubelsenior; Fraischdérfer der unsympathische Kunstrat in der Geschichte meiner Vorrede 
zum Quintus Fixlein und im Titan; Fahland der Zensor in Des Luftschiffers Giannozzo See- 
buch, 4. Fahrt. 

1 Z.B. von Karl Friedrich Cramer in seiner Uebersetzung von Jens Baggesens Labyrinth, 
1, 86 ff. (1793). 

In der 2. Auflage von Musius’ Roman, die 1781/82 unter dem Titel Der deutsche 
Grandison erschien, sind die Buchstaben zum Teil zu vollen Namen erginzt. Bei Hippel ist 
nur eine Nebenperson mit dem Familiennamen bezeichnet, Dr. Saft. Merkwiirdigerweise 
kommt auch in dem Personenverzeichnis von Goethes Hanswursts Hochzeit ein Dr. Saft 
vor. 

4 Er nimmt dann aber meist die ersten oder letzten Buchstaben des Alphabets (Dichter 
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seinem ersten Roman, der Unsichtbaren Loge, aber nur dann, wenn es 
sich um fliichtig angefiihrte Nebenpersonen handelt, wie etwa die 
Soupergiste der Residentin von Bouse.“ In seinen spateren Werken 
pflegt er auch solche nur im Vorbeigehen erwahnte Personen mit vollen 
Namen zu bezeichnen, z.B. im 39. Zykel des Titan die Giaste des Mini- 
sters von Froulay. Im Hesperus kommt allerdings einmal ein Graf von O 
vor; aber das ist hier keine Abkiirzung, sondern der ganze Name.” Mit 
der Fiktion der Wirklichkeit, die Jean Paul ja auch noch iiberall aufrecht 
erhalt, wenn auch meist nur in ironisch-humoristischer Form, findet er 
sich, wie andere vor und nach ihm, unschwer ab durch die Ausrede, er 
habe die wahren Namen durch erfundene ersetzt.* 

Auch die von andern, z.B. von dem namenscheuen Goethe, gern ange- 
wandte Methode, statt eines Namens nur den Beruf (der Architekt, der 
Hauptmann, etc.) oder den Familienstand (die Mutter, der Oheim, etc.) 
anzugeben, hat Jean Paul nur selten und nur bei gleichgiiltigen Episoden- 
figuren geiibt und dann meist noch mit irgend einer scherzhaften Bemer- 
kung ausdriicklich entschuldigt; “was wird der Leser nach Zunamen 
dieses Volks fragen!’’ heisst es etwa einmal in der Unsichtbaren Loge, 
oder von der Aebtissin im Hesperus: “ihr Name wird mir gar nicht 
berichtet,” oder von einer Dame im Titan: “‘Hafenreffer [der angebliche 
Lieferant des historischen Materials] weiss selber nicht, wie sie heisset.’”” 
Ihm war jede Anonymitiat, ausser etwa auf Reisen,’* schon im gewéhn- 
lichen Leben unsympathisch, wihrend Goethe sie liebte. ““Wenn ich von 
einem ungekannten Wesen,” schreibt er einmal, “nur den Namen weiss, 
so ist’s mir individueller und meinem Herzen niéher als ohne diesen.” 
Im §131 der Levana weist er im Anschluss an Pestalozzi nachdriicklich 
darauf hin, wie sehr die Namen der Dinge zu deren Erfassung und 
Unterscheidung dienen: “‘Durch Benennung wird das Aeussere wie eine 
Insel erobert und vorher dazu gemacht, wie durch Namengebung Tiere 
bezihmt werden.””° Er fand es daher hiibsch und richtig, dass die alten 
Ritter auch ihren Pferden und Schwertern Eigennamen gaben. Der Post- 
Hund im Hesperus bekommt sogar einen Nachnamen: Spitzius Hof- 
mann.”! Wenn er ausnahmsweise einmal einer Person keinen Namen gibt, 





A., Kandidat Z. etc.), um anzudeuten, dass es sich nicht um bestimmte, sondern um be- 
liebige Personen handelt; s. S.W. 1, 102, 156, 205, 209, 1, 244. 4 S.W. m1, 257 f. 

18 S.W. m1, 149. Der Graf von O, an den Jean Paul denkt, war preussischer Major und im 
Siebenjahrigen Kriege Kommandant der Festung Glatz; er entstammte dem alten franzi- 


sischen Adelsgeschlecht von O. 16 Vgl. z.B. S.W. v, 281, vim, 57. 
17S.W. u, 109, rv, 151, vim, 183. Vgl. auch xin, 147: “ . . . Jiingling, dessen Taufname 
Ernst uns geniigen mag.”’ 18 Vgl. S.W. x1, 427. 19 S.W. 11. Abt., v, 126. 


20 Vgl. Zschokkes Selbstschau (1840), S. 83: “Man kennt nur, was man auch nennen 
kann.” 

™S.W. m1, 38. Der Name dient spiter (1v, 4) zu einem satirischen Ausfall gegen den 
Wiener Spitzel Leopold Aloys Hoffmann. 
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so erhalt sie doch wenigstens irgend eine charakteristische, unverwechsel- 
bare Bezeichnung. So nennt er in der Unsichtbaren Loge den herrnhuti- 
schen Erzieher des Helden, dessen Herkunft absichtlich in einem mysti- 
schen Dunkel bleibt, den Genius, eine Ministerin ebenda, die gern in 
Ohnmacht fallt, die Défaillante, den Hauskaplan im Kampaner Thal 
Phylax; der geheimnisvolle Oheim im Titan heisst der Kahlkopf, der 
unheimliche Nachtwandler im Komet der ewige Jude oder der Leder- 
mann. In der humoristischen Beschreibung des Umreitens der vogtlin- 
dischen Ritterschaft werden die einzelnen adligen Herren nach der 
bekannten Regel der lateinischen Grammatik mit Panis, Piscis, Crinis 
etc. angefiihrt.” Die drei unehelichen Séhne des Fiirsten von Flachsen- 
fingen werden, entsprechend den Kronprinzen von England, Portugal 
und Spanien, als der Walliser, der Brasilier, der Asturier bezeichnet ;* 
sie selber nennen sich nach den drei Kénigen aus dem Morgenlande 
Kaspar, Melchior und Balthasar.* Dr. Sphex nennt seine drei Séhne nach 
beriihmten Aerzten Van Swieten, Boerhave und Galenus; die Maler im 
Komet nennen sich entweder nach ihren Meistern (Denner, Potter etc.) 
oder nach ihren Lieblingssujets (z.B. Ochs, Laus, Bettler, Saufer), und 
was dergleichen Scherze mehr sind.* 

Andre Romanschreiber gaben ihren Personen nun zwar volle Namen, 
aber sie waihlten aus Absicht oder Vorsicht méglichst wenig auffallende 
und charakteristische, besonders fiir adlige Figuren, wie etwa Waldheim, 
Sternheim, Hohenthal, Hohenberg, Blumenthal, Felseneck u. dgl. Auch 
solchen faden, nichtssagenden Allerweltsnamen begegnet man nicht nur 
in Romanen des héheren Stils, sondern ebenso in biirgerlich-humoristi- 
schen Werken, die sonst auf individuelle Farbengebung ausgehen.* Der 
popularste humoristische Romanschreiber vor Jean Paul, Johann Gott- 
wert Miiller (Itzehoe), wusste den Titelhelden seines bekanntesten 
Werkes nicht charakteristischer zu taufen als Siegfried von Lindenberg, 
ein Name, der eher fiir den Helden eines Ritterromans gepasst hatte als 
fiir einen komischen pommerschen Landjunker; die Heldin heisst nicht 


2S.W. 1. Abt., m1, 329 ff. 

% S.W. m1, 40. Der Einfall ist wahrscheinlich durch das von Jean Paul exzerpierte Tage- 
buch eines Weltmannes von dem Grafen von Lamberg (deutsch von F. L. Wagner, 1775) 
angeregt, wo 11, 21 von einem indischen Nabob erzahit wird, dass er seine Kinder Prinz von 
Wallis, Herzog von Glocester, von Cumberland etc. nenne. *S.W. Iv, 34. 

%S.W. vit, 130, xv, 345, 359, 374. Auch benannten Personen gibt Jean Paul der Ab- 
wechslung halber gern noch Spitznamen; so wird Fenk wegen seiner Zopfform der IItis- 
Doktor genannt, Matthieu im Hesperus wegen seines Vornamens der Evangelist, Stiefel im 
Siebenkis der Pelzstiefel, Wehmeier im Titan der Schachtelmagister. Sich selbst bezeichnet 
Jean Paul als das Einbein, den Monsieur etc. Sogar Orte bekommen Beinamen, z.B. Pestitz 
heisst wiederholt die Lindenstadt. 

% Etwas anderes ist es, wenn Fielding seinem Helden den banalen Namen Tom Jones 
gab; er wollte ihn damit als Normaltypus hinstellen. 
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minder banal Elise von Wellenthal. Unter den vielen Hunderten von 
Namen in Jean Pauls Romanen wird man so nichtssagenden nirgends 
begegnen. Selbst Falkenberg in der Unsichtbaren Loge ist doch nicht 
ganz so blass, wenn Jean Paul spiter wohl auch einen ungewéhnlicheren 
gewahlt hitte. 

Schlimmer noch als solche nichtssagenden Namen waren die zuviel- 
sagenden, die den Charakter direkt bezeichnen, wie etwa Ohnewitz, 
Habenichts, Schlauberger, Spiirnas, Raufbold, Langfinger, Wagehals, 
Leichtfuss, Windhund, Schuftig, Saugling, Niedlich, Fréhlich, Redlich, 
Frech, Grob etc. Dahin gehért auch die Benennung von Handwerkern 
nach ihrem Gerit, z.B. Schuster Pech oder Pfrieme, Schneider Zwirn, 
Schulmeister Ruthe, Kaufmann Pfeffer, Apotheker Pille u. dgl. Solche 
“redenden”’ Namen, die man sich heute héchstens noch in volkstiimli- 
chen Possen gefallen lasst, waren doch damals auch in ernsthaften 
Romanen noch gang und gibe; selbst bessere Schriftsteller haben sie 
nicht immer vermieden, man denke nur an Schillers Schufterle, Wurm 
und Kalb, an Jacobis Biderthal (im Woldemar), an Goethes Mittler (in 
den Wahlverwandtschaften), an Kleists Licht (im Zerbrochenen Krug). 
Der oben genannte Miiller (Itzehoe), der gelegentlich einmal richtig 
bemerkte, dass die deutsche Sprache im Gegensatz zur englischen zu 
ihrer Ehre nicht sehr zu bedeutenden Namen tauge,”’ verwandte dem- 
ungeachtet in seinen Herren von Waldheim Namen wie Schleichmann, 
Krumm, Langfinger. Jean Paul hatte gegen solche redenden Namen 
schon im wirklichen Leben eine Abneigung; er schreibt einmal: “Ich war 
... von jeher allen Geschlechtsnamen, die etwas bedeuten, feind, z.B. 
Hofmann, Edelmann, Zimmermann, Seiler, Richter; wie schén hingegen 
ist einer von gar keiner Bedeutung, z.B. Goethe, Herder, Leibniz, Jacobi, 
Kant!’”*8 Sicher hat diese seine Abneigung gegen den eigenen Familien- 
namen mit dazu beigetragen, dass er seine Werke unter einem Deckna- 
men erscheinen liess. ‘“Hiess’ ich Vater oder Kind oder Gutsmuths, 
langst hatt’ ich diese Namen abgelegt,”’ sagt er in seinem sogenannten 
Vitabuch.”® In seinen Romanen hat er derartige Namen méglichst ver- 
mieden. Bei ihrer grossen Verbreitung (denn schliesslich haben ja alle 
Eigennamen wenigstens urspriinglich eine bestimmte Bedeutung gehabt, 
worauf Jean Paul in der oben angefiihrten Stelle der Vorschule selber 
hinweist) konnte er zwar nicht umhin, hin und wieder einmal auch einen 
solchen redenden Namen zu verwenden; es geschieht dann aber mit 
ganz vereinzelten Ausnahmen immer so, dass zwischen der Bedeutung 

*7 In der zweifellos von ihm herriihrenden interessanten Besprechung der Bodeschen 
Uebersetzung von Fieldings Tom Jones in der Allgemeinen Deutschen Bibliothek, Anhang 
zum 56. bis 86. Bande, v, 2613. 8 S.W. vu, 276. 

*® Wahrheit aus Jean Pauls Leben (1827), m1, 99. 
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und dem Charakter oder Stand des Trigers kein direkter Zusammenhang 
besteht. Wir kommen darauf spater noch zuriick. 

Wenn Jean Paul in der Vorschule der Aesthetik Wieland, Goethe und 
Musius als Muster guter deutscher Namengebung anfiihrt, so kann man 
das doch nur mit grossen Einschrinkungen gelten lassen. Wieland war 
ja schon durch seine Stoffwahl fast ganz auf fremde Namen angewiesen. 
Er hatte allerdings zweifellos ein feines Ohr fiir den Klang der Namen, und 
wo ihm seine Vorlagen die Freiheit der Wahl liessen, hat er mit charak- 
teristisch klingenden Namen gute Wirkungen erzielt. Sehr gliicklich hat 
er z.B. in den Abderiten lautmalende griechische Namen verwandt, wie 
Thlaps, Pyrops, Lelex, Dimonax, Smilax, Gulleru, Salabanda, Pithékus, 
Nannion.*® Im Neuen Amadis sprechen die viersilbigen, tanzelnden 
franzésischen Namen Dindonette, Blaffardine, Chatouilleuse, Colifichon 
etc. das leichtfertige Wesen ihrer Triagerinnen gut aus, wihrend die 
mexikanischen Namen Koxkox, Kikequetzel etc. mehr putzig als cha- 
rakteristisch klingen. Zu deutschen Namen hat Wieland kaum Gelegenheit 
gehabt, und die wenigen, die man in seinen Werken findet, sind keines- 
wegs besonders gliicklich gewahlt, z.B. Bonifaz Schleicher. 

Auch Goethes Werke liefern nur eine verhaltnismiassig sehr geringe Aus- 
beute an deutschen Familien- und Ortsnamen. Er gibt—ausser in seiner 
Friihzeit—meist nur Vornamen und Standesbezeichnungen, selbst in 
einer Dichtung, die so getreu und individuell deutsches Kleinstadtleben 
malt wie Hermann und Dorothea.** Nur Nebenorte werden zuweilen bei 
Namen genannt, z.B. im Werther Wahlheim, in Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahren Hochdorf (1, 3). Die wenigen deutschen Familiennamen sind 
nicht schlecht, aber auch—im Gegensatz zu den Vornamen—nicht ge- 
rade besonders charakteristisch gewahlt ; merkwiirdigerweise sind sie fast 
alle zweisilbig und auf -er endigend: Werther, Meister, Werner, Mittler, 
Wagner, Brander, Séller, Sommer, Pumper, Férster. Frau Spritzbierlein 
(im Ur-Faust), Frau Marthe Schwerdtlein und der Hanswurst Kilian 
Brustfleck sind vereinzelte gliickliche Ausnahmen. 

Am ehesten trifft Jean Pauls Lob noch fiir Musdus zu. Man begegnet 
in seinen Werken manchen guten deutschen Namen, wie etwa Wacker- 
mann Uhlfinger, Eberhard Bronkhorst, Egger Genebald, Peter Bloch, 
Wilibald Lampert, Neunhorn, Driischling, Urlau, auch hiibschen Orts- 


* Ueber den eigenartigen Reiz der griechischen Midchennamen auf -on macht Mérike 
in einem Brief an Hermann Kurz eine hiibsche Bemerkung, die H. Maync in dem oben 
angefiihrten Aufsatz zitiert. Vgl. Chariton im Titan. 

“ Dass das nicht etwa nur am Versmass und Stil liegt, sicht man an Vossens Luise, wo 
der Ort (Griinau) und der Nachname der Heldin (Blum) genannt werden. Auch im Werther 
erfihrt man die Familiennamen von Lotte, Albert, Wilhelm nicht, so wie nicht den Vorna- 
men des Helden. 
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namen, wie Burgholzheim, Geroldsheim. Aber es kam Musius dabei im 
allgemeinen doch mehr auf die altdeutsche Farbung als auf die individu- 
elle Charakteristik an. 

Kurz, einen eigentlichen Vorlaufer Jean Pauls in der scharf charakteri- 
sierenden Namengebung wiisste ich nicht zu nennen. Man trifft wohl 
hie und da auf einzelne wohlgelungene Namen; aber das bleibt immer et- 
was mehr oder weniger Zufilliges. Erst Jean Paul hat sich bewusst und 
systematisch auf die Findung charakteristischer Namen verlegt. 


IV. Diese Besonderheit Jean Pauls hangt natiirlich eng mit dem 
humoristischen Stil seiner Werke zusammen. Er hatte es friihe schon 
erkannt und hat es spiter in der Vorschule der Aesthetik (§35) ausfiihr- 
lich dargelegt, dass der Humor, weil er auf dem Kontrast der Sinnenwelt 
zur Idee beruht, alles bis ins kleinste hinab méglichst individualisieren 
muss. Wenn seine Werke in mancher Hinsicht den spiteren Realismus 
des 19. Jahrhunderts vorbereiten und antizipieren, so liegt das nicht 
daran, dass er einen besonders ausgeprigten Sinn fiir das Wirkliche ge- 
habt hatte (darin war ihm z.B. ein Goethe entschieden iiberlegen), 
sondern an seinem bewussten Streben nach humorfstischer Individuali- 
sierung aller Personen und Zustinde. 

Als Hilfsmittel zu solcher Individualisierung dienten ihm grosse Samm- 
lungen, die er sich von friih auf systematisch angelegt hatte, Verzeich- 
nisse von Berufsarten, Handwerken, Titeln, von Miinzen, Massen und 
Gewichten, von Spezialititen einzelner Lander und Stadte etc. Das 
Heilige Rémische Reich Deutscher Nation bot ja auf allen diesen Gebie- 
ten eine selbst von Jean Paul nicht auszuschépfende Mannigfaltigkeit an 
individuellen Eigentiimlichkeiten und Absonderlichkeiten. In einem der- 
artigen Sammelheft,” das wahrscheinlich im Jahre 1789 begonnen wor- 
den ist, also in der Zeit, wo Jean Paul von der satirischen Schriftstellerei 
allmahlich zu erzihlender und darstellender Dichtung iiberging, findet 
sich nun auch eine sehr umfangreiche Liste von Orts- und Personenna- 
men. Sie beginnt mit einem Verzeichnis geographischer Namen, wobei 
zunachst auch noch kurze Angaben tiber die Lage, Zugehdrigkeit etc. 
beigefiigt sind. Der Anfang sei hier wiedergegeben: 


STADTE 


Land Hadeln, Otterndorf darin—Fiirstenthum Ratzeburg, St(adt) R(atze- 
burg), gehérig dem Herzog von Mecklenburg-Strelitz—Reichsstadt Nord- 
hausen—Aebtissin von Quedlinburg—Ziegenhain in Niederhessen—Hammel- 
burg* im Hochstift Fulda—Waghiusel im Hochstift Speyer, ein Bischof—Schuh- 

* Faszikel 10 des in der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek befindlichen Nachlasses. 

* Diesen Namen hat spiter Karl Heinrich von Lang zu seinen satirischen Hammelburger 
Reisen (1817 ff.) verwendet. 
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flick im Fiirstenthum Heitersheim—Herrschaft und Dorf Schadeck—Fiirsten- 
thum Veldenz, pfalzisch—Herrschaft Schwabeck im Schwabischen—gefiirstete 
Abtei Korvey, Abt, St. Héxter“—Grafschaft Holzapfel, d(em) Fiirst(en) von 
Anhalt-Bernburg-Hoym (gehérig)—Abtei Ochsenhausen in Schwaben—die 
griflichen Linien Zeil-Zeil, Scheer-Scheer, Wolfegg-Wolfegg im Schwabischen— 
Pfullendorf in Schwaben, Reichsstadt, Buchau, Bopfingen—Ingelfingen am 
Kocher im Frankischen, Reichsstadt Windsheim und Schweinfurt—die freien 
Leute auf der Leutkircher Heide in Schwaben haben 39 unmittelbare Reichs- 
dérfer—unmittelbares Reichsdorf Gochsheim in Franken—Vaduz, ein Flecken 
und Bergschloss im Fiirstenthum Liechtenstein—Im Fiirstenthum Jauer in 
Niederschlesien Schreibershau, Querbach, Dorf Krummhiibel—St. Mazdorf am 
Popperfluss in Ungarn—See Wuz und der See Kuhpanz bei Liebenwalde in der 
Mittelmark, worin bei Egsdorf der grosse, mittlere und der kleine Leber-See 
sind—Dorf Trebatsch im Bees- und Storkowschen Kreis—Dorf Ziirl bei Inns- 
pruck—Husten, Flecken im Herzogthum Engern an der Ruhr—Seissenstein, 
Dorf zwischen Regenspurg und Wien, Spitz, Marktflecken (ebenda) usw. 


Viele von diesen Namen hat Jean Paul in seinen Werken gelegentlich 
verwertet, mehrere z.B. schon in der Ende 1789 entstandenen Bayer- 
ischen Kreuzerkomédie,*™ Kuhpanz und Schuhflick in kleineren Satiren 
der nachsten Jahre, andere am Schluss des Hesperus,*” Schadeck im 
Quintus Fixlein, Vaduz im Siebenkids.** Man erkennt dabei deutlich, dass 
er “redende” Namen (wie Hammelburg, Schuhflick, Ochsenhausen, 
Schweinfurt) zwar nicht ganz ausschliesst, aber doch mit der Zeit immer 
stirker solche bevorzugt, die mehr durch Klang als durch Bedeutung ins 
Ohr fallen (wie Hadeln, Bopfingen, Vaduz etc.). Spater hat er sich dann 
meist nur noch die blossen Ortsnamen ohne nihere Angaben notiert. 
Auch hat er versucht, zwischen “guten’” und “schlimmen” Namen zu 
unterscheiden; die ersteren dienten ihm zur Bezeichnung idyllischer 
Freudenstatten, wie etwa Lilienbad in der Unsichtbaren Loge, Maien- 
thal im Hesperus, Lilar und Blumenbiihl im Titan, Elterlein in den 
Flegeljahren, Heiligengut im Leben Fibels, die andern wurden fiir sati- 
risch gezeichnete Residenz- und Kleinstaédte verwandt, wie Scheerau, 
Flachsenfingen, Kuhschnappel, Flitz. Doch ist die Scheidung in der Liste 
nicht konsequent durchgefiihrt. 

Von Ortsnamen ging Jean Paul dann sehr bald zu Personennamen 


“ Vgl. Wilhelm Raabes Erzihlung Héxter und Corvey (1879). 

%S.W. u. Abt., m1, 108 (Krummhiibel), 111 (Scheer-Scheer, Veldenz, Querbach), 119 
(Bopfingen, Leutkircher Heide), 195 (Waghdusel, St. Mazdorf). Merkwiirdigerweise hat 
Jean Paul hier den Namen seines kiinftigen Verlegers Matzdorff antizipiert, wie Thomas 
Mann in den Buddenbrooks den Namen seines spateren Schwiegervaters Pringsheim. 

*S.W. 1. Abt., m1, 256 und 335. 

#7 S.W. rv, 322 (Hadeln, Ziegenhain, Schwabeck, Holzapfel, Schweinfurt, Scheer-Scheer). 
8 Ebenda auch Jauer und Husten, S.W. v1, 263. 
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iiber, wobei von vornherein die “klingenden” Namen die “redenden” 
stark iiberwiegen. Das sehr umfangreiche Verzeichnis beginnt so: 


Markwerd, Siebenkas, Robisch, Emmerling, Schneizel, Strésner, Falbel, Wenzes- 
laus, Polykarpus, Blasius, Fridolinus, Heribert, Detlaus, Florian, Stanislaus, 
Servatius, Karpasius, Thrasibulus, Hartwig, Hoppedizel, Sessen, Gideon, Erd- 
mann, Serapion, Hépassi, Wunibald, Sylvester, Mezner, Gunzler, Kraus, Panzer, 
Wiedmann, Aufhammer, Schmiedel, Pissel, Saalbaum, Saalpasser, Haberstumpf, 
Bever, Sappas, Pélmann, Jahreis, Freudel, Zindel, Schickfuss, Oelschligel, Sta- 
bius, Stief, Stiefel, Oefel, Oehrmann, Friihhaussen, Klieber, Gobel, Krabler, 
Kuhlpepper, Zebediaus, Paul, Fenz, Schléhks, Lorenz, Tenzel, Sensel, Képpel, 
Hus, Schédel, Strobel, Hechtel, Barthel, Benjamin, Schiipfel, Zaus, Saus, Scherr, 
Hoppel, Klisel, Stenz, Lebrecht, Setzmann, Pfinzing, Erkel, Fehnel, Wurzner, 
Saalbader, Eintarm, Nothnagel, Pet, Pikof, Keppel, Fraser, Kolb, Mausner, 
Merz, Lederer, Staus, Feinler etc. 









































Mehrere Namen in diesem Verzeichnis sind durchgestrichen zum 
Zeichen, dass sie in Jean Pauls Werken Verwendung gefunden haben; so 
Siebenkads, Robisch (Unsichtbare Loge, 7. Sektor), Filbel, Stiefel (Sieben- 
kis), Oefel (Loge), Oehrmann (Vorrede zu den Blumenstiicken), Kuhl- 
pepper (Hesperus), Zaus und Saus (Appendix der Biographischen Be- 
lustigungen), Lederer (Jubelsenior). Aber auch von den nicht gestrichenen 
kommen manche in den Werken vor, z.B. Blasius, Stenz, Stanislaus 
(Siebenkds), Florian (Filbel), Hoppedizel, Setzmann (Loge), Aufham- 
mer, Krabler, Strobel, Eintarm, Zebedius (Fixlein), Freudel, Ranz 
(Freudels Klaglibell), Schickfuss (Jubelsenior), Mezner, Kraus, Schédel 
(Kreuzerkomédie). 

Wihrend hier im Anfang, wie man sieht, Vor- und Nachnamen noch 
bunt durcheinander stehen, hat Jean Paul spiter die “Taufnamen” 
. gesondert verzeichnet und nach miannlichen und weiblichen getrennt. 
: Wie bei den Ortsnamen fiihrte er dann auch eine Unterscheidung von 
“guten” und “schlechten” (oder “schlimmen’’) Namen ein, und zwar 

sowohl bei den Vor- wie bei den Nachnamen. Dabei hatte er aber wohl 
nicht nur den moralischen Charakter im Sinne, sondern daneben auch 
den sozialen Rang, so dass es sich also auch um eine Scheidung von Hoch 
und Niedrig, von Ernst und Komik handelt, oder wie es Jean Paul in 
der Vorschule der Aesthetik (§72) ausdriickt, von italienischer und 
niederlandischer Schule. Bezeichnend ist dabei, dass unter den “guten” 
4 Namen die auslandischen stark iiberwiegen; zum Beweis sei nur der 
Anfang wiedergegeben: 




































































GuTE NAMEN 


Machy, Selis, Lorgna, Diichauffour, Ancillon, Almeria, ie Baut, Davila, Deneria, 
Skarpa, Swoboda, Trouillas, Rome de I’Isle, Montoukla, Ciafani, Casati, Hugo, 
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Saladin, Ledevil, Burja, Fiorillo, Giulia, Agnola, Ida, Cleophea, Casilde etc.* 
Dagegen halte man nun den Anfang der Gegenliste: 


SCHLIMME 


Streichert, Meuseler, Astmann, Stechmann, Banspach, Beez, Franzen, Fokeln, 
Pfizmann, Paulig, Prahmer, Retticher, Sapel, Scheibler, Scheidenrecht, Schicke- 
tanz, Schipsen, Schillingen, Sessa, Siebenhaar, Sozmann, Statmiiller, Steger, 
Stesser, Faudel, Marzahn, Kreller, Haberland, Miirv, Sauerampf, Pitsch, Stelz, 
Balzer, Schnedermann, Fizau, Friesner, Hassauer, Heck, Polzfuss, Schierstedt, 
Bindrin, Hey, Pittelko, Flachs, Pippo, Coppo (Jakob), Zenkel, Stenzinger, Egel- 
kraut, Giegold, Fichsel etc. 


Auch bei den Taufnamen iiberwiegen in der “guten’’ Liste die fremd- 
lindischen stark, wie die folgende Probe zeigen mége: 


WEIBLICHE GUTE NAMEN 


Floriana, Konradine, Edmunda, Livia, Raphaela, Eusebie, Maurizia, Hermi- 
one, Franzelina, Lotharie, Walpurga, Ludomilla, Blitilde, Georga, Johanetta, 
Adolpha, Ignazia, Domenika, Nepomuzena, Madelaine, Rita, Alida, Jakobia, 
Reynira, Florentina, Adriana, Gobertina, Petronella, Josina, Rosaklara, Fer- 
dinandine, Benigna, Guillemette, Dea, Hieronyma, Adelaide, Nadine, Amine, 
Junia etc.“ 


Spiater hat sich Jean Paul dann auch viele “gute” altdeutsche Vorna- 
men aufgezeichnet, worauf ich noch zu sprechen komme. Hiaufig hat er 
den deutschen Namen neben den auslindischen gesetzt, z.B.: 


Thierry, Dietrich—Everard, Eberhard“—Gilles, Egydius“—Jaqueline, Jako- 
bine“—Thiennette, Stephanine“—Etienne, Stephan—Alison, Lieslichen*— 
Gautier, Walther—Blaise, Blasius*-—Sebaud, Sebald‘*—Voit, Veit** etc. 


Schliesslich hat er sich dann auch noch ein nach Landern geordnetes 
Verzeichnis fremder Personennamen angelegt, das franzésische, englische, 


* Davon sind Le Baut, Giulia und Agnola im Hesperus verwendet. Flamin sollte anfangs 
Hugo heissen. 

«© Davon sind verwendet: Streichert, Astmann, Stechmann, Pfizmann im Quintus Fix- 
lein (S.W. v, 63, 124, 163), Meuseler im Hesperus (m1, 280), Flachs in den Flegeljahren, 
Pippo im Titan (vm, 13), Egelkraut und Giegold im Siebenkis (v1, 23 und 271). 

“| Raphaela heisst eine der Téchter Neupeters in den Flegeljahren (x, 154), Hermine die 
Gattin Jean Pauls in den Palingenesien und in der Konjektural-Biographie, Gobertine das 
Fraulein von Sackenbach im Jubelsenior, Benigna eine Frau in Jean Pauls Briefen (vu, 
385), Guillemette die Mutter Lianens im Titan (vm, 342), Dea (Abkiirzung von Alithea) 
die Pflegetochter im Jubelsenior (v, 394), Nadine die Schwester im Kampaner Thal. 

 Verwendet fiir den “Venner’”’ im Siebenkds (v1, 72). #S.W. v, 66 (Fixlein). 

“S.W. xu, 215 (Levana) und x, 293 (Flegeljahre).  S.W. v, 64 (Fixlein). 

“ Lieslichen war fiir Lenette vorgesehen, s. S.W. vi, Einl. S. xxiv. 

"7 S.W. v1, 43 (Siebenkis). 48 S.W. vu, 196 (Palingenesien). 

 S.W. vu, 300 (Jean Pauis Briefe). 
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italienische, spanische, portugiesische, schweizerische, hollandische, di- 
nische, schwedische, polnische, russische und jiidische Namen enthilt.* 

Im ganzen enthilt das Heft schdtzungsweise 2000 Orts- und Perso- 
nennamen, von denen natiirlich nur ein Bruchteil, einige Hundert, in 
Jean Pauls Werken Verwendung gefunden hat. Wiirde man die Liste 
einmal vollstandig veréffentlichen, so wire das eine bequeme Fundgrube 
fiir heutige Schriftsteller, die nach charakteristischen Namen fiir ihre 
Gestalten suchen. Jeder wiirde da wohl etwas fiir seine Zwecke Geeig- 
netes finden. Es ist amiisant zu beobachten, wie die Liste manche Namen 
antizipiert, die von spateren Dichtern verwendet worden sind, wie z.B. 
Kreisler von E. Th. A. Hoffmann, Gemperlein von der Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, Cleophea, Fiebiger, Meuseler von Raabe, Schicketanz, Siebenhaar, 
Pittelko, Marzahn, Krippenstapel, Rex von Fontane, Semmelmann und 
Baumhimel (in der niederdeutschen Form Bohmhamel) von Heinrich 
Seidel, Wunnibald von Ricarda Huch, Spinell(i) von Thomas Mann. Es 
zeigt sich darin deutlich, einen wie guten Spiirsinn Jean Paul fiir Namen 
hatte, die durch charakteristischen Klang zu dichterischer Verwendung 
pradestiniert erscheinen. 


V. Woher hat Jean Paul nun alle diese Namen genommen? Es ist des 
éfteren behauptet worden, er habe sie grossenteils frei erfunden. Gustav 
Parthey erzahlt in seinen schénen Jugenderinnerungen™ eine lustige 
Anekdote, die auf dieser Annahme beruht. Danach soll Jean Paul zwar 
nicht in seinen friiheren Werken, z.B. dem Hesperus, wohl aber in den 
spateren sich etwas darauf zugute getan haben, dass alle darin vorkom- 
menden Personennamen sonst nicht existierten. So habe er auch den 
Namen Katzenberger fiir “sonst unfindbar” gehalten. Der mit ihm be- 
freundete Medizinalrat Dr. Langermann habe aber gewusst, dass in 
Prag ein geschitzter praktischer Arzt dieses Namens lebte, dessen 
Doktordissertation sogar von irgend einer menschlichen Abnormitit 
handelte, also von dem Lieblingsgegenstand des Jean Paulschen Dr. 
Katzenberger. Langermann habe sich diese Dissertation zu verschaffen 
gewusst und sie dem Dichter zugehen lassen mit einem fingierten, sehr 
gereizten Schreiben des Verfassers, worin dieser sich itiber den offen- 
kundigen Missbrauch seines Namens bitter beschwerte. Jean Paul sei 
dariiber sehr betreten gewesen, bis ihm schliesslich mitgeteilt wurde, dass 
es sich um einen blossen Scherz handelte. Er habe sich seitdem aber nie 
wieder vermessen, seine erdachten Namen fiir Unica zu halten.—An 


5° In seinen Werken hat es Jean Paul mit der Nationalitat der Namen nicht immer genau 
genommen; der Lord im Hesperus fiihrt den unenglischen Namen Horion, die Spanierin 
Linda den portugiesischen Namen Romeiro, die Polin Zablocki den altdeutschen Vornamen 
Wina. 5 Hsgb. von Ernst Friedel, Berlin 1907, m, 136. 
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dieser Geschichte mag ein Kérnchen Wahrheit sein; es gab wirklich in 
Prag einen Arzt Dr. Katzenberger, von dem auch Varnhagen in einem 
Brief vom 5. Juni 1810 an Jean Paul berichtet.* Der eigentliche Witz 
der Anekdote kann jedoch nicht stimmen, denn Jean Paul wusste ganz 
genau, dass er seine Namen nicht erfunden, sondern gefunden hatte. 
Zwischen seinen friiheren und spateren Werken besteht in dieser Hin- 
sicht kein Unterschied. Man braucht nur einmal in den Strassen von Hof 
oder Bayreuth spazieren zu gehen, so fallt einem alle Augenblicke auf 
einem Tiir- oder Ladenschild ein aus Jean Pauls Werken vertrauter Name 
in die Augen. Und nimmt man sich umfangreiche Namenverzeichnisse, 
wie etwa das Adressbuch von Gross-Berlin, vor, so wird man darin mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen alle jene absonderlichen Namen wie Katzenberger, 
Siebenkas, Egelkraut, Fibel, Falbel, Wutz, Siiptitz, Schabacker, Mehl- 
horn, Kékeritz, Zablocki, Fahland, Harprecht, Wehmeier etc. vertreten 
finden. Die Namen Hafenreffer, Fraischdérfer, Froulay, Roquairol 
(simtlich aus dem Titan), die Parthey fiir erfunden hilt, lassen sich alle 
nachweisen. Hafenreffer ist eine Tiibinger Gelehrtenfamilie, Froulay ein 
altfranzésisches Adelsgeschlecht, dessen z.B. in Rousseaus Confessions 
gedacht wird; Roquairc! hiess der AngehGrige einer franzésischen Rau- 
berbande des 18. Jahrhunderts.* Im Titan erzahlt Jean Paul einmal, er 
pflege in Kriegszeiten abends in die Soldatenlager zu gehen und sich die 
beim Appell aufgerufenen charakteristisch klingenden Namen in seiner 
Schreibtafel zu notieren.“ Mag das nun ein Scherz sein oder nicht, sicher 
ist, das er jede sich ihm bietende Gelegenheit benutzt hat, seine Namen- 
sammlung zu vermehren. Dass diese streckenweise alphabetische Ord- 
nung aufweist, zeigt, dass er zum Teil aus vorhandenen Namenverzeich- 
nissen geschépft hat. Fiir die Taufnamen hat er nachweislich den Ka- 
lender zurate gezogen, fiir franzésische und englische Vornamen auch die 
Zusammenstellungen in Wérterbiichern oder Grammatiken. Altdeutsche 
Namen, fiir die er in seinen spiteren Werken grosse Vorliebe bekundet— 
man denke an Klothar in den Flegeljahren, Theoda und Theudobach 
in Katzenbergers Badereise, Siegwart und Drotta im Leben Fibels, 
Liuta in dem Traum einer Wahnsinnigen (1808), Thorismund in der 
Erzthlung Die Elternliebe gegen Kinder (1810), Torold und Torilda in 
dem Aufsatz Ein deutscher Jiingling in der Nacht des 18. Oktobers 
1814—, hat er grésstenteils einem im Jahre 1800 erschienenen Buch 
entnommen, dessen Verfasser selbst einen eigenartigen Namen aufweist: 
Tilemann Dothias Wiarda, Ueber deutsche Vornamen und Geschlechts- 
namen. Jean Paul hat iiber dies Werk im August 1804 in der Zeitung fiir 

® Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben von Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, hsgb. von Ernst 


Forster (Miinchen, 1863), m1, 223 f. 
8 Vgl. S.W. vit, Einl. S. xxxrv. #S.W. vi, 57. 
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die elegante Welt einen eignen Aufsatz veréffentlicht, worin er den Eltern 
ans Herz legt, ihre Kinder auf die darin angefiihrten altdeutschen Na- 
men taufen zu lassen,® gleichzeitig aber den dichterischen Gebrauch der- 
selben sich selber vorbehalt und jeden Autor, der ihm einen davon weg- 
stibitzen sollte, im voraus fiir einen Plagiator erklirt.* Auch aus Fischarts 
Werken und aus den Epistolae obscurorum virorum hat er sich einzelne 
Namen notiert, ohne sie jedoch zu verwenden.* Er hat auch kein Beden. 
ken getragen, Namen von mehr oder weniger bekannten Persénlichkeiten, 
wenn sie ihm klanglich geeignet erschienen, zu verwenden, und weist 
dann wohl selber gelegentlich auf die Urbilder hin, z.B. bei dem Arzt 
Kuhlpepper im Hesperus auf den englischen Mediziner Culpeper, bei 
Siebenkis auf den Altdorfer Professor Siebenkees, bei Schoppe auf den 
Humanisten Scioppius, bei Spener auf den beriihmten Pietisten, bei 
Strykius im Katzenberger auf den Hallenser Juristen.5* Die Ortsnamen 
hat er zum weitaus gréssten Teil aus geographischen Werken genommen, 
hauptsichlich aus solchen von Biisching und von Fabri;*® und auch hier 
macht er hiaufig selber auf die ““Namensvettern” aufmerksam, meist mit 
dem stereotypen Scherz, sein Ort diirfe nicht verwechselt werden mit 
dem gleichnamigen da und da gelegenen.® 

Wenn es sonach auch keinem Zweifel unterliegen kann, dass Jean Paul 
sowohl seine Personen- wie seine Ortsnamen—héchstens mit ganz ver- 
einzelten Ausnahmen—der Wirklichkeit entnommen hat, so ist doch 
zuzugeben, dass er sich zuweilen geringfiigige Abanderungen der vorge- 
fundenen Namen gestattet hat. Es geht das schon daraus hervor, dass 


55 So erhielt auch seine eigene, im November 1804 geborene Tochter den Namen Odilie. 
Sein jiidischer Freund Emanuel nahm spiter auf seinen Rat den Familiennamen Osmund 
an. 5 S.W. xin, 138 f. 

57 Sonst hat er aus fremden Dichtwerken kaum je Namen entnommen; doch mag erwahnt 
sein, dass der im Kampaner Thal vorkommende Name Karlson sich auch in Gellerts 
Geschichte der schwedischen Griifin von G. findet und der ebenda vorkommende Name 
Nadine in einer Verserzihlung von Wieland. Den Namen Natalie im Siebenkis hatte Jean 
Paul gewahlt, bevor er Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre las. 

58 S.W. m1, 41, viz, 326, vim, 22, 189, rx, 47, 397, 412, xm, 177, xtv, 225. Wenn er dabei 
zuweilen scherzhaft die Méglichkeit einer Verwandtschaft andeutet, so erinnert das an 
eine Stelle in der Reise nach Braunschweig von Knigge (1792), wo der Verfasser in einer 
Fussnote erklirt, er wisse nicht, ob das in seiner Geschichte vorkommende Fraulein von 
Brumbei zu derselben Familie gehére wie der damals vielgenannte Berliner Theologe 
gleichen Namens. Jean Paul hatte iibrigens den Minister im Hesperus statt Schleunes 
anfangs Brombei nennen wollen, s. S.W. m1, Einl. S. xvm. 

5® Von Fabri kommt hauptsichlich die fiinfbaindige Geographie fiir alle Stainde (1786- 
1808) in Betracht. 

60 Vgl. S.W. m1, 137 (Kussewitz), v1, 58 (Kuhschnappel), x, 36, 39, 61 (Elterlein), 299 
(Joditz), x1, 175 (Potzneusiedl), x1v, 224 (Ziebingen, Diebsfehra), xv, 10, 12 (Margare- 
thahausen), 267 (Krihwinkel). 
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sich in seiner Namensliste mehrfach der Vermerk findet: “Unveriandert 
abgeschrieben,” wahrend es ein andermal darin heisst: “Ich schreibe hier 
alle Namen gleich falsch.” Vielfach wird es sich dabei wohl nur um 
orthographische Abweichungen gehandelt haben, wie etwa Siebenkis 
fiir Siebenkees, Halss fiir Hals, Hering fiir Hiring, manchmal aber auch 
um kleine lautliche Modifikationen. So findet sich der Name von Jean 
Pauls weimarischer Zimmervermieterin Kiihnoldt in den Flegeljahren in 
der Form Kuhnold; Leibgeber ist wahrscheinlich aus Leitgeb (mhd. 
litgebe = Schenkwirt) volksetymologisch abgewandelt, Saalpater (in der 
Vorrede zum zweiten Band des Komet) aus Saalbader. Zuweilen hat Jean 
Paul auch wohl selbstandig eine Endung angebingt, z.B. Knérnschild 
zu Knarnschilder, Falter zu Falterle erweitert.*' Wesentlich freier als mit 
Personennamen ist er mit Ortsnamen umgesprungen. Hier hat er nicht 
nur einzelne Buchstaben geandert, wie etwa Sackingen in Zickingen,™ 
sondern vor allem die stereotypen Vor- und Nachsilben entweder ver- 
tauscht oder weggelassen oder hinzugefiigt. In seiner Namenliste hat er 
sich eine ganze Anzahl solcher “Ingredienzien’”’ notiert, z.B. Ober-, 
Unter-, Mittel-, Alt-, Frei-, Kirch-, -berg, -thal, -rode, -hofen, -fingen, 
-weiler, -hagen, -stetten. So hat er etwa Spitz in Mittelspitz erweitert, 
Landpreis in Neulandpreis, Lausa in Grosslausau, umgekehrt Kleinpes- 
titz (bei Dresden) zu Pestitz, Liineburg zu St. Liine verkiirzt, Alten- 
fliess in Hohenfliess abgewandelt.“ Flachsenfingen ist vielleicht nach dem 
bei Ansbach gelegenen Flachslanden gebildet, Zehnacker nach dem 
meiningenschen Dreissigacker.“ Auch bei den Ortsnamen ist jedoch die 
grosse Mehrzahl unverandert der Wirklichkeit entnommen; so Kuh- 
schnappel,® Hukelum,® Vaduz, Schadeck, Waldkappel, Schwaningen, 
Hasslau, Elterlein, Pira, Maulbronn, Schraplau und viele andere. Zu 
Landernamen hat Jean Paul meist Ortsnamen verwendet, z.B. Scheerau, 
Kauzen, Hohengeis; Haarhaar (im Titan) ist wohl aus dem Ortsnamen 
Haar nach Analogie von Scheer-Scheer gebildet. Gern macht er dabei 
den stereotypen Witz, er miisse sich wundern, dass die Geographen von 
diesen Lindern noch keine Notiz genommen hitten.*’ Zuweilen hat er 


© S.W. v1, 49, vim, 79. ®S.W. xi, 79. 

3 S.W. vu, 455, v, 392, xrv, 261, m1, 19, vir, 8 f. 

“ S.W. vit, 286. Aehnlich hat bekanntlich G. Hauptmann in den Webern den tiberliefer- 
ten Namen des Fabrikanten Zwanziger in Dreissiger abgeindert. 

* Wenn Jean Paul S.W. v1, 58 in einer Fussnote angibt, der Name sei nach Potschappel 
(bei Dresden) gebildet, so war das entweder ein Scherz, oder er hatte vergessen, dass es 
einen Ort namens Kuhschnappel in Sachsen gibt. 

Nach Biisching war Huckelum der alte Name des Klosteramts Hickelheim an der 
Leine. 

* Vgl. z.B. S.W. 11, 83, v, 149, 433, xv, 266 f. Ein ahnlicher Scherz kommt auch in 
Musius’ Physiognomischen Reisen zu Anfang des 4. Heftes vor. 
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auch einen Ortsnamen als Personennamen verwendet, z.B. Wutz, Lis- 
more, Sackenbach, oder umgekehrt einen Familiennamen als geogra- 
phischen, z.B. Scheer-Scheer.** Vom namensgeschichtlichen Standpunkt 
ist dagegen ebensowenig einzuwenden wie gegen die Verwendung von 
Vornamen als Familiennamen, wie etwa Ottomar, Blasius (Blaise), 
Cesara, Klothar. Bedenklicher erscheint es dagegen, Nachnamen wie 
Roquairol oder Kraus**® als Vornamen zu gebrauchen. 


VI. Wenn wir nunmehr darangehen, die Eigenart der Jean Paulschen 
Namen etwas genauer zu untersuchen, so wollen wir dabei nicht seine 
Namenliste zugrunde legen, sondern uns an die in seinen Werken vor- 
kommenden Namen halten. Die in der Liste bereitgestellten Namen sind 
zwar gewiss auch schon fiir die Besonderheit seines Gefiihls und Ge- 
schmacks fiir Namen bezeichnend; aber erst die Auswahl, die er aus ihnen 
getroffen hat, ist doch entscheidend. Die Zahl der in Betracht kommen- 
den Namen ist immer noch so gross, dass sich alle wesentlichen Kenn- 
zeichen unschwer an ihnen aufzeigen lassen. 

Sieht man sich nun zundchst, um einen Ueberblick iiber diese Fiille 
zu gewinnen, nach einem Einteilungsprinzip um, so wird man die Jean 
Paulsche Unterscheidung von guten und schlechten Namen nicht als 
geeignet anerkennen kénnen. Sie ist zu allgemein und zu vieldeutig; 
auch hat er sie selber weder in seiner Liste noch in seinen Werken streng 
durchgefiihrt. Es lassen sich ja auch die vielen Gestalten, die er geschaf- 
fen hat, nicht einfach in gute und bése einteilen, so wenig wie in ernste 
und komische oder in hohe und niedrige; iiberall miisste man wenigstens 
noch eine Mittelklasse aufstellen, so wie er ja auch in der Vorschule bei 
der Einteilung der Romane (§ 72) neben der italienischen und der 
niederlandischen Schule noch eine deutsche unterscheidet, die in der 
Mitte zwischen jenen beiden steht. Aber auch mit einem solchen Drei- 
klassensystem wiirde man nicht weit kommen. Als praktischer erweist 
sich ein scheinbar dusserliches, in Wirklichkeit aber doch sehr wesent- 
liches Prinzip, das Jean Paul in der oben angefiihrten Stelle der Vorschule 
iiber die Namengebung auch bereits angedeutet und das man z.B. auch 
bei Raabes Namen mit Erfolg angewandt hat, nimlich die Silbenzahl. 
Wie wichtig diese ist, dafiir findet sich in Theodor Fontanes Studien zu 
seinem geplanten Roman Allerlei Gliick ein charakteristisches Zeugnis. 
Der Dichter war sich da noch nicht dariiber im klaren, wie er eine seiner 


$S.W. v, 280, 398, m. Abt., mm, 111. Wutz kommt zwar auch als Personenname vor; 
Jean Paul nahm ihn aber, wie aus dem oben mitgeteilten Verzeichnis geographischer 
Namen hervorgeht, von dem Wutzsee bei Liebenwalde. Esenbeck (Jubelsenior) und Siip- 
titz (Komet) kommen sowohl als Orts- wie als Familiennamen vor. Dahore (Hesperus) ist 
mdglicherweise nach dem indischen Ort Lahore gebildet. #9 S.W. a. Abt., m, 165. 
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Gestalten nennen wollte, nur das stand ihm fest, dass es ein dreisilbiger 
berlinischer Name mit dem Akzent auf der ersten Silbe sein miisse.7° 
So lasst sich auch bei Jean Paul beobachten, dass er, wenn er den ur- 
spriinglich fiir eine Figur in Aussicht genommenen Namen spiter abiin- 
derte, dabei oft (nicht immer) Silbenzahl und Akzent beibehielt; z.B. 
hiess Esenbeck im Jubelsenior anfangs Feuerlein, Wehmeier und Falterle 
im Titan sollten erst Greineisen und Kéfferle heissen—Neben der 
Silbenzahl ist dann bei Jean Paul auch noch der Endung der Namen 
besondere Beachtung zu schenken, auf deren Bedeutung er ja auch selber 
an der angefiihrten Stelle seiner Vorschule schon hingewiesen hat. 
Beginnen wir also mit den einsilbigen Namen, die Jean Paul, wie er 
angibt und seine Praxis im allgemeinen bestitigt, unbedeutenden Per- 
sonen zu geben pflegte.” Ich gebe zunichst eine Zusammenstellung, die 
iibrigens keinen Anspruch auf absolute Vollstaindigkeit macht, geordnet 
(aus einem gleich zu erérternden Grunde) nach den Endbuchstaben:” 


Personennamen: Kob, Kolb, Lind, Knef,” Lerch, Starch, Fisch, Mensch, 
Fenk, Peuk, Flél, Graul, Knoll, Spérl, Knér, Spéhr, Maus, Saus, Zaus, Schwers, 
Halss, Stoss, Stuss, Niess, Schiess, Flachs, Hut, Fecht, Hecht, Haft, Prast, 
Pabst, Fax, Phax, Tax, Max, Fex, Flex, Sphex, Vey, Glanz, Ranz, Malz, Pelz, 
Stenz, Kenz, Kunz, Matz, Wutz.” 

Ortsnamen: Hopf, Lauch, Huhl, Heim, Rom, Grems, Flitz, Spitz, Schwenz, 
Schwortz. 


Was an dieser Liste auffallt, sind zunichst die hiufigen Reime, die 
zeigen, dass Jean Paul fiir gewisse Buchstabenfolgen eine besondere 
Vorliebe hatte; sodann die Haufigkeit des S-Lauts am Schluss, besonders 
nach vorhergehendem Konsonanten (daher auch das hiufige x und z). 
Jean Paul stellt in der Vorschule (§ 28) einmal die sonderbare Behaup- 
tung auf, der Buchstabe S sei lacherlich; er weist auf Wérter wie versessen, 


7 Vgl. Julius Petersen, Fontanes erster Berliner Gesellschaftsroman (Berlin, 1929), S. 27 

7 Eine Ausnahme macht der ehrwiirdige Jubelsenior Schwers, in dessen Namen aber die 
Lange des Vokals die Einsilbigkeit sozusagen aufhebt.—In J. J. Engels Roman Lorenz 
Stark (1801) haben alle Personen einsilbige Namen: Stark, Herbst, Bern, Horn, Specht, 
Schlicht, Burg, Blum, Lyk, Wrak. Jahn hat diese Namen besonders geriihmt; sie wirken 
aber doch etwas einténig und wenig charakteristisch. 

7 Es wiirde fiir den Verfasser wie fiir den Leser zu ermiidend sein, wenn fiir jeden der im 
folgenden angefiihrten Namen die Stelle seines Vorkommens angefiihrt wiirde. Es kommt 
in unserem Zusammenhang ja auch meist nicht so viel darauf an, wo der Name sich findet, 
als wie er lautet. 7% Umkehrung von Fenk, s. S.W. rv, 321. 

% Jean Paul schrieb diesen Namen urspriinglich, seiner damaligen, die Doppelkonsonan- 
ten im Auslaut vereinfachenden Orthographie entsprechend, Wuz, spiter aber Wutz; 
wahrscheinlich wollte er ihn kurz ausgesprochen haben. Méglicherweise hatte er spiiter 
auch Knérr statt Knér geschrieben; doch scheint mir hier die Analogie zu Spéhr fir die 
gedehnte Aussprache zu zeugen. 
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besessen hin.” Es bleibe dahingestellt, ob das allgemein zutrifft; viel- 
leicht kénnte man eher von dem Buchstaben P sagen, dass er einen 
komischen (oft auch unanstandigen) Beigeschmack habe. Richtig ist 
aber jedenfalls, dass das S am Schluss der Worter, besonders nach einem 
oder mehreren Konsonanten und wenn die Silbe den Akzent trigt (also 
stets in einsilbigen Wértern), eine stark lautmalerische Kraft und meist 
eine mehr oder minder komische Wirkung hat.” Es sei nur erinnert an 
die Koseformen der mannlichen deutschen Vornamen, wie Heinz, Hinz, 
Kunz, Fritz, Gétz, ferner an jene pseudolateinischen Namen, wie sie 
besonders in der Epigrammliteratur von alters her gebrauchlich waren, 
Stax, Thrax, Vax, Trix, Trux, Stips etc., vor allem aber an schallnach- 
ahmende Worter wie bums, plumps, schwupps, pardauz, Klapps, 
Klecks u.dgl. Wieland hat in den oben angefiihrten griechischen Namen 
seiner Abderiten diesen komischen Klangeffekt geschickt benutzt, 
ebenso Kortum in dem Namen seines Helden Jobs, vor allem aber 
Wilhelm Busch, nicht nur in seinen beriihmten Schallwértern, wie rums, 
perdums, kiewieks, knatteradoms, klingelingelings, und in Namen, wie 
Schnorz, Schnipps, Gripps, Fipps, Bax, sondern vor allem im Reim, wo 
die starke Betonung die Wirkung besonders deutlich macht: 


Und an Helenens Nase stracks 
Klebt das erhitzte Siegelwachs. 


Fiir manchen hat ein Madchen Reiz, 
Doch bleibt die Liebe seinerseits. 


Entriistet aber wird der Spitz 
Infolge eines Seitentritts. 


Legt’s in die Mulde, flach von Holz, 
Durchknetet es und driickt und rollt’s. 


Und dann durchs Tor voll frohen Drangs 
Im Rosakleid mit drei Volangs. 


Diese Wirkung hat sich also auch Jean Paul vielfach zunutze gemacht, 
besonders in einsilbigen Namen; aber auch in mehrsilbigen begegnet 
man ihr haufig, sowohl in der Tonsilbe, z.B. Fixlein, Kelzheim, Vaduz, 
Kauzen, Pamsen, Trebsen, Fechser, Flérzhiibel, Flachsenfingen, Kat- 


7% Vgl. auch den wunderlichen Namen Sessessar (S.W. 1, 556) und den oben angefiihrten 
“schlimmen” Namen Sessa. 

% Als besonders widrig-komische Worter fiihrt Jean Paul gelegentlich die Bezeichnung 
“Schlauz”’ fiir Nachtigall in Krain und den Gottes-Namen Quautz auf der Insel Noatka an, 
s. S.W. X, 170, xm, 195. Vielleicht hangt auch seine bekannte Abneigung gegen das S in 
zusammengesetzten Wértern, z.B. Geburtstag, und besonders gegen die Silbe -ungs, z.B. 
in Erziehungslehre, mit dieser Empfindung zusammen. 
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zenberger, Schmelzle, als auch in der unbetonten Schlusssilbe, z.B. 
Miilanz, Kuhpanz, Renovanz, Veldenz, Phylax, Perefixe und in vielen 
Namen auf -itz.”” 

Bei den zwei- und mehrsilbigen Namen erkennt man sofort, dass 
Jean Paul fiir gewisse Endsilben eine Vorliebe hatte. Am hiufigsten 
erscheint die siiddeutsche Diminutivsilbe, und zwar sowohl in der vollen 
Form -lein, wie namentlich in der verkiirzten -le und -el:7”* 


Personennamen: Fixlein, Herrlein, Krénlein, Stécklein; Fedderlein.—Bépple, 
Fautle, Oechsle, Schmelzle, Worble; Falterle—Bérstel, Falbel, Fagel, Fibel, 
Franzel, Freudel, Gobel, Gogel, Kabel, Mendel, Oefel, Peuschel, Purzel, Reuel, 
Schnabel, Schédel, Stiefel, Strobel, Traupel, Wiirfel, Zeddel, Zeusel; Gelbképpel, 
Passvogel, Schnorhaimel, Vierneissel; Hoppedizel. 

Ortsnamen: Héflein, Elterlein —Flérzhiibel, Holzapfel, Krehwinkel, Krumm- 
hiibel, Kuhschnappel, Neusattel, Saubiigel, Waghiusel, Waldkappel; Potz- 
neusied]. 


Auch von Vornamen, besonders von weiblichen, braucht Jean Paul 
gern Kose- oder Kurzformen auf -el, z.B. Justel (Justine), Appel (Apol- 
lonia), Regel (Regina), Raphel (Raphaele), Sabel (Sabine), Sophel 
(Sophie), Vronel (Veronika), Nickel (Nikolaus), Attel (Attila).7* Zu- 
weilen erscheint die Diminutivsilbe auch im Innern des Namens, z.B. 
in Matzleinsdorf, Hirmlesberg, Meuseler, Hafteldorn, Hukelum, Viesel- 
bach, Pimpelstadt, und mit angehingter lateinischer Endung: Falzelius, 
Stapelhaselius.—Es ist ja nun ohne weiteres ersichtlich, dass diese Ver- 
kleinerungssilbe dem Namen einen gemiitlichen, harmlosen, unheldi- 
schen Anstrich verleiht.’* Daher gehéren fast alle “Helden’’ von Jean 
Pauls Idyllen und Humoresken in diese Gruppe: Fixlein, Krénlein, 
Schmelzle, Falbel, Freudel, Fibel, Vierneissel. Auch der Held der Flegel- 
jahre sollte urspriinglich Tanzel, der des Komet Happel heissen. Es 
sind wohl auch manche unsympathische Gesellen darunter, wie Oefel, 
Zeusel, Hoppedizel,®® aber kein ernsthafter Bésewicht. Auffallend ist, 


™ In der Liste der “schlechten’’ Namen notiert sich Jean Paul einmal: “Namen mit s, 
z.B. Heinrichs, Lachs.’’ 

7™_ Dass die Endsilbe -el in den folgenden Namen nicht immer die Verkleinerungssilbe 
ist, darf hier ausser acht gelassen werden, da es fiir Jean Pauls Sprachgefiih] keinen Unter- 
schied ausmachte. 78 So in Immermanns Miinchhausen Agesel fiir Agesilaus. 

79 Fiir einen Rauber ist daher der Name Schufterle auch aus diesem Grunde nicht gliick- 
lich gewahlt. Von Goethes Namen gehéren Spritzbierlein, Schwerdtlein und Bendel (im 
Ur-Meister) hieher. Besonders haufig sind Namen auf -el bei Wilhelm Busch: Bétel, Fibel, 
Hiebel, Gnatzel, Klecksel, Krékel, Kiimmel, Limpel, Pretzel, Schmurzel, Stinkel etc. 
Buschs langerer Aufenthalt in Stiddeutschland hat ja auch sonst in seiner Sprache manche 
Spuren hinterlassen. 

8° Der Name Hoppedizel kommt in Hof vor. Jean Paul hat ihn zuerst in einer Satire von 
1789 verwertet (S.W. 1. Abt., m1, 94), dann in der Unsichtbaren Loge. 
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dass die (urspriinglich) mitteldeutsche Diminutivendung -chen, die 
Jean Paul sonst mindestens so hiufig anwendet wie die siiddeutsche, in 
seinen Namen gar nicht vorkommt, ausser vereinzelt in Koseformen, 
z.B. Bulchen (Pulcheria), Bergelchen (Teutoberga), Nikelchen (Niko- 
laus) und einmal in der niederdeutschen Form: Mannike.*' Die Endung 
-i hat er zwar des 6ftern verwendet, aber anscheinend nicht als ver- 
kleinernd, sondern als fremdlaindisch empfunden (wie es ja auch meist 
ist); daher findet sie sich, ausser bei der Schweizerin Zwicki, dem Ungarn 
Warlimini, dem Italiener Paradisi und dem Polen Zablocki, nur bei 
Vornehmen: Augusti (der urspriinglich Friderizi heissen sollte), Luigi, 
Wilhelmi. 

Fast ebenso haufig wie die Diminutivsilbe verwendet Jean Paul die 
von ihm nicht ganz zutreffend als ‘‘Iterativ-Silbe” bezeichnete Endung 
-er. Wihrend aber in der vorigen Gruppe die zweisilbigen Namen stark 
iiberwiegen, sind in dieser die Dreisilber am zahlreichsten vertreten, und 
auch die von Wilhelm Raabe so bevorzugten Viersilber fehlen nicht.™ 
Ortsnamen auf -er sind naturgemiss seltener: 

Personennamen: Fechser, Flegler, Halter, Jenner, Karner, Krabler, Meiler, 
Mezner, Metzger, Peisser, Richter, Réper, Schniazler, Schuster, Spener, Striss- 
ner, Treiber, Wiachser; Aufhammer, Fraischdérfer, Gehrischer, Hahrbauer, 
Kleinschwager, Kniarnschilder, Kuhlpepper, Lederer, Leibgeber, Merbitzer, 
Meuseler, Neupeter, Prielmayer, Saalpater, Schabacker, Schalaster, Schar- 
weber, Schomaker, Steinberger, Stenzinger, Tanzberger, Torsaker, Vogtlander, 
Wehmeier; Hafenreffer, Katzenberger, Pfeifenberger, Schleifenheimer. 

Ortsnamen: Scheitweiler, Vierreuter, Zehnacker. 


Jean Paul sagt in der Vorschule, er habe solche Namen auf -er “schlim- 
men oder scheinbar wichtigen” Personen gegeben; und in der Tat sind 
es mit wenigen Ausnahmen (z.B. Spener) unsympathische, ungemiitliche, 
unerfreuliche oder kiimmerliche Gesellen.® Vielleicht war dies ein Grund 
mit, dass der prachtige Humorist Leibgeber spiter in Schoppe und 
Graul umgetauft wurde.“ Dass nun aber der harmlosen Silbe -er wirk- 
lich eine so abstossende Wirkung innewohnen sollte, wird sich kaum 
erweisen lassen. Wir haben oben schon darauf aufmerksam gemacht, 
dass z.B. Goethe gerade Namen auf -er liebt und sie auch sympathischen 


8 S.W. xm, 166. 

8 Vgl. Raabes Wassertreter, Wolkenjiger, Reihenschliger, Feuchtenbeiner etc. In einer 
ungedruckt gebliebenen Satire seines Freundes Christian Otto gefiel Jean Paul besonders 
der Name Herbelsamer. 

83 Das gilt auch von den Namen auf -ert und -ern: Raupert, Eckert, Hasert, Streichert, 
Ebern, Meyern. 

* Vgl. S.W. vim, 421: “ .. . Graul—dieser Name ist viel besser. als dein letzter, Leib- 
geber—”’ 
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Personen zuteilt. Es liegt hier anscheinend ein ganz individuelles Sprach- 
gefiihl Jean Pauls zugrunde, bei dem miéglicherweise die Abneigung 
gegen seinen eignen Familiennamen im Spiele war, die ihn ja auch 
(neben anderm) zur Wahl eines Pseudonyms bestimmt hat. 

Eine kleinere, aber auch betrachtliche Gruppe bilden die zwei- oder 
dreisilbigen Namen auf -mann: 


Astmann, Erdmann, Eymann, Fassmann, Fuhrmann, Hansmann, Hartmann, 
Oehrmann, Pfitzmann, Setzmann, Stechmann, Zeitmann; Habermann, Halter- 
mann, Semmelmann, Weyermann. 


Hier wird sich ein gemeinsamer Wesenszug kaum feststellen lassen; 
es sind sympathische und unsympathische, ernste und komische, hohe 
und niedere Charaktere darunter. Auffallend ist nur die grosse Zahl der 
Geistlichen: Astmann, Eymann, Hartmann, Setzmann, Zeitmann. 

Weniger in Personen- als in Ortsnamen kommt die Endung -itz vor, 
die Jean Paul aus seiner engeren Heimat vertraut war: 


Personennamen : Kékeritz, Siiptitz, Wehrfritz. (Vgl. auch Hopedizel.) 
Ortsnamen: Fugnitz, Joditz, Pestitz, Sabitz, Zabitz; Kussevitz, Mittelspitz. 


Besonders liebt er aber Ortsnamen auf -a und -au, wobei wohl seine 
Freude an vollen Endvokalen im Spiele war:® 

Pira; Diebsfehra, Rosana (Fluss), Rosiza; Bienenroda, Hohen-, Mittel-, Nie- 
derfehra, Kirschenfelda, Niederschéna. 

Férbau, Grosslausau, Hasslau, Liebenau, Scheerau, Schraplau, Strahlau. 


Schliesslich ist noch eine kleine Gruppe von Ortsnamen auf -ingen 
oder -ungen anzufiihren: 

Bopfingen, Schwaningen, Zackingen, Ziebingen; Flachsenfingen.—Altfla- 
dungen. 

Von dem altbeliebten Mittel, einem deutschen Personennamen durch 
Anhingung der lateinischen Endung -us oder -ius komische Wichtigkeit 
zu verleihen,™ hat Jean Paul fast nur in seinen friihen Satiren Gebrauch 
gemacht, wo man Namen wie Falzelius, Foppolius, Pompasius, Stapel- 
haselius begegnet. Damals bediente er selber sich ja auch des Pseudo- 
nyms Hasus. Spiter kommen solche Bildungen nur noch ganz vereinzelt 
vor: Lausus, Strykius, Musurus. 

Aus dem Bisherigen diirfte die Bedeutung der Endsilben bei den 
Namen Jean Pauls zur Geniige erhellen. Natiirlich sind aber daneben 
auch noch andere Momente fiir die Klangwirkung massgebend, insbe- 


% Vgl. S.W. x1, 308, xu, 138 f., xvi, 169 f. 
* So z.B. in Nicolais Sebaldus Nothanker: Suurfautenius, Pypsnévenius, Puddewustius; 
in Raabes Gansen von Biitzow: Klufautius. 
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sondere die Vokale der betonten Silben. Man miisste, um das im ein- 
zelnen nachzuweisen, eigentlich jeden Namen fiir sich vornehmen. Ich 
muss mich hier mit wenigen allgemeinen Hinweisen begniigen. Unange- 
nehme Personen haben haufig ein langes © in der Tonsilbe, z.B. Oefel, 
Oehrmann, Oelhafen, Flél, Knér, Kékeritz, Réper,*” Schédel, Spohr. 
Auch langes A und E haben meist einen iiblen Beiklang, vgl. Blaise, 
Flatz, Schape, Schnazler, Krehwinkel, Lederer, Egelkraut, Esenbeck, 
Hedasch, Queerbach, Scheerau, und zuweilen (nicht immer) Eu und Ei 
(die Jean Paul in seiner frinkischen Aussprache wohl kaum unterschied), 
vgl. Schleunes, Zeusel, Peuk, Reuel, Peuschel, Meuseler, Neupeter, 
Meyern, Meiler, Seirich, Scheinfuss, Fraischdérfer, Heiderscheid, Scheit- 
weiler, Schleifenheimer, Pfeifenberger. Andrerseits trigt langes I einen 
entschieden freundlichen Charakter, z.B. in Siebenkis, Fibel, Stiefel, 
Dian,** Liane (die urspriinglich Lidie heissen sollte), Lilar, Lilienbad, 
Liebenau, Idoine, Bienenroda. Langes A und O bezeichnen edle, erhabene 
Gestalten, z.B. Albano, Cesara, Liane, Beata, Horion, Dahore, Lismore, 
Ottomar. Was die Konsonanten betrifft, so scheint Jean Paul, wie gegen 
das auslautende -er, auch gegen das anlautende R seines eigenen Namens 
eine Abneigung gehabt zu haben; wenigstens gibt er es gern Biésewich- 
tern, z.B. Robisch, Réper, Reuel, Raupert, Renovanz und besonders 
Roquairol, wo das zweite R und das doppelte O die schlimme Wirkung 
noch verstirken. 

Personen der oberen Staénde haben bei Jean Paul—wie iibrigens in 
vielen damaligen Romanen und Schauspielen—hiufig fremdlindische 
Namen, auch wenn sie sonst nicht als Auslainder charakterisiert werden, 
z.B. Blaise im Siebenkis. Die Trager franzésischer Namen sind durch- 
weg schlimme oder doch leichtfertige Charaktere: die Residentin von 
Bouse, Le Baut, Blaise, Bouverot, Froulay, Roquairol, Perefixe, Fautle 
etc.** Dem intriganten Hofjunker von Schleunes im Hesperus und dem 
iiblen Herrn von Meyern im Siebenkis werden wenigstens franzésische 
Vornamen aufgehingt, Matthieu und Everard.” 


87 Den Namen des geizigen Kommerzienagenten Roper in der Unsichtbaren Loge, der 
von weitem an den seines Urbilds, des Kammerrats von Oerthel, anklingt, hat Jean Paul 
wahrscheinlich aus Bahrdts Geschichte und Tagebuch meines Gefangnisses (1790) entnom- 
men, wo ein iibler Denunziant so heisst (S. 41 ff.). 

88 Dieser Name des Griechen im Titan soll nach Jean Pauls Angabe in den Vorarbeiten 
auf der ersten Silbe betont werden. In der obigen Namenliste findet sich die Form Thiano. 
Die Giinderode schrieb bekanntlich unter dem Pseudonym Thian. 

®° In dem oben erwihnten Aufsatz iiber altdeutsche Taufnamen fiihrt Jean Paul eine 
Anzahl besonders hisslicher franzésischer Namen an: Pépé, Huleu, Bexou, Baif, Ouffle, 
Grez. (S.W. x11, 138.) 

% Zu dem Namen Meyern ist die Bemerkung in einem Aphorismenheft Jean Pauls (Fasz. 
11b des Nachlasses, Heft 11, No. 396) zu vergleichen: “Fiir mich sind Namen missfillig, 
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VII. Wir haben bisher hauptsichlich von den Nachnamen gehandelt. 
Da diese unendlich zahlreicher sind als die Vornamen, so geben sie 
natiirlich reichere Méglichkeiten differenzierender Charakteristik an die 
Hand. Sie haben dafiir aber den Nachteil an sich, dass oft charakterlich 
ganz verschiedene Mitglieder einer Familie ein und denselben Namen 
fiihren miissen. So passt z.B. der Name Froulay zwar gut fiir den hart- 
herzigen Minister, aber gar nicht fiir dessen engelsanfte Tochter Liane, 
umgekehrt der Name Fibel wohl fiir den harmlosen Sohn, aber nicht fiir 
den soldatisch-rauhen Vater. Die grundverschiedenen Zwillingsbriider 
Walt und Vult miissen den gleichen Familiennamen Harnisch tragen. 
In solchen Fallen gewinnt der Vorname besondere Bedeutung; er muss 
die individuelle Charakteristik verstairken oder ersetzen. Der Nach- 
name wird dann wenig oder gar nicht genannt. So gibt Jean Paul z.B. 
im Titan ausdriicklich an, dass er den Namen Cesara nur fiir den Sohn 
(Albano), aber nicht fiir den (angeblichen) Vater (Gaspard) gebrauchen 
werde,* und fiihrt diesen Vorsatz auch streng durch. Bei weiblichen 
Personen erfahren wir zuweilen den Nachnamen iiberhaupt nicht, z.B. 
bei Thiennette im Fixlein® und bei Natalie im Siebenkis.™ 

Jean Paul macht sich in der Vorschule iiber die damals herrschende 
Sitte etwas lustig, den Romanheldinnen méglichst wohlklingende, fremd- 
artige Namen beizulegen, eine Mode, der bekanntlich auch Goethe 
sich nicht entzogen hat (vgl. seine Philine, Aurelie, Natalie, Makarie, 
Hilarie usw.), die aber auch Jean Paul selbst kriftig mitgemacht hat. 
Ja er hat an Vielfalt und Ungewéhnlichkeit der weiblichen Vornamen 
wohl alle seine Mitbewerber iibertrumpft, wie die folgende, nicht auf 
Volistindigkeit ausgehende, bunte Zusammenstellung zeigen mag, zu 
der alle Sprachen beigesteuert haben, oft ohne Riicksicht auf die Na- 
tionalitat der Trigerinnen: 

Agnes, Betta, Bona, Cara, Dea, Drotta, Eva, Flora, Giulia, Jane, Julie, Justa 
Laura, Lea, Linda, Luna, Luzie, Sucky, Wina, Regina, Selina, Severina, Gober- 
tina, Albine, Adeline, Ernestine, Goldine, Hermine, Idoine, Jakobine, Jaqueline,™ 





die das Urspriingliche mit einem Buchstaben andern, z.B. Nettelbladt, Schallern, Meiern, 
Hillebrandt, Michahelles.’”’ Dass der Verfasser des von ihm sehr geschitzten Romans Dya- 
Na-Sore Meiern hiess, war Jean Paul zur Zeit der Abfassung des Siebenkds wohl noch nicht 
bekannt. * S.W. vu, 10. 

® Fixlein nennt sie einmal das gnidige Fraulein von Thiennette (S.W. v, 119); aber 
natiirlich ist Thiennette (= Stephanie) ihr Vorname. 

%8 Sie ist die Nichte des Heimlichers von Blaise; aber diesen “‘schlimmen’’ Namen mochte 
ihr Jean Paul nicht geben, er lisst es daher offen, wie sie mit Nachnamen heisst. 

* Nach dieser Gestalt der Levana wurden die Kindergartnerinnen der Frébelschen Erzie- 
hungsanstalt Keilhau “Schakelinen” genannt, wie Georg Ebers in der Geschichte seines 
Lebens erzihit. 
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Joachime, Nadine, Pauline, Philippine, Samueline, Wendeline,* Zephyrine 
Georgette, Guillemette, Lenette, Libette, Ninette, Rabette, Rosinette, Thien- 
nette, Agnola, Agata, Agathe, Beata, Benigna, Candide,* Chariton, Elisa, En- 
geltrut, Gladuse, Helena, Klotilde,” Kordula, Liane, Liuta, Marietta, Mehalla,* 
Irene, Julienne, Natalie, Sidonie, Theoda, Torilda, Ursula, Alithea, Aquiliara, 
Apollonia, Eleonore, Engelberta, Eunomia, Isabella, Pulcheria, Raphaela, Rosa- 
munda, Teutoberga, Theodosia, Veronika. 


Aber auch an ausgefallenen mannlichen Vornamen ist kein Mangel: 


Achatius, Albano, Alessandro, Alex(ander), Amandus, Attila, Christhelf, Echion, 
Egidius, Elias, Emanuel, Eugenius, Everard, Firmian, Flamin, Florian, Frohauf, 
Gaspard, Giannozzo, Gotthelf, Gottlieb, Gottreich, Gottwalt, Guido, Gustav, 
Henoch, Henrion, Hoseas, Hylo,** Ingenuin, Ischariot, Januar (Jenner), Joachim, 
Jonathan, Josuah, Julius, Leolin, Lorenz, Luigi, Lukas, Maria, Nikolaus, Pollux, 
Quoddeusvult, Roquairol, Rosa, Sebastian, Sebaud, Siegwart, Stanislaus, Tibe- 
rius, Thomas, Torild, Thorismund, Viktor, Zebedaus. 


Es kommen daneben, wenn auch nicht hiaufig, auch einfachere Namen 
vor, wie Luise, Marie, Sophie, Ernst, Hans, Heinrich, Jakob, Johann, 
Karl, Peter; aber Jean Paul sucht ihnen dann wenigstens oft durch 
eine ungewéhnliche Abkiirzung etwas Besonderes zu geben, z.B. Gerg 
fiir Georg, Helf fiir Gotthelf, Walt fiir Gottwalt. Seine Namenfreudig- 
keit bekundet sich auch darin, dass er gern doppelte Vornamen gibt: 


Viktor Sebastian Horion, Firmian Stanislaus Siebenkis, Hoseas Heinrich Leib- 
geber, Lenette Wendeline Egelkraut, Natalie Aquiliana, Everard Rosa von Mey- 
ern, Egidius Zebedius Fixlein, Peter Gottwalt Harnisch, Johann Alexander Scho- 
maker, Henoch Elias Marggraf, Johann Thomas Seemaus. 


Im Titan fiihren Roquairol, Julienne und Liane noch die geheimen 
Nebennamen Karl, Elisa und (kleine) Linda.'® Diese Mehrheit von 
Namen gab Jean Paul die Méglichkeit, je nach seinem “prosaischen 


%§ Der “narrische’’ Name Wendeline kommt schon in einem friihen satirischen Fragment 
vor, s. S.W. 1. Abt., m1, 61. 

% Jean Paul braucht den Namen weiblich, s. S.W. vim, 492. 

87 Dieser Name der Heldin des Hesperus (Jean Paul schreibt ihn unrichtig ohne h) kam 
durch ihn in Aufnahme, wie auch andere Namen dieses erfolgreichsten Jean Paulschen 
Romans, Viktor, Emanuel, Julius. Fontane sagt von dem Namen Klothilde: “Er hat etwas 
Festes, Solides, Zuverlissiges und geht nach dieser Seite hin fast noch iiber Emilie hinaus.”’ 
(Cécile, Kap. 13). Jean Paul hat ihn wohl mehr als romantisch empfunden. 

98 S.W. 11. Abt., 111, 252. Jean Paul nahm den Namen vermutlich aus Gessners Tod Abels 
(1778). Er geht wohl auf den biblischen Namen Mahalath (1. Mos. 28, 9) zuriick. 

9° S.W. 1. Abt., m1, 252. Nach dem 1803 erschienenen Barden-Almanach (S. rx) ist Hylo 
der Name einer westfilischen Hirtengottheit. Jean Paul entnahm ihn aber wahrscheinlich 
aus K. Ph. Moritz’ Anton Reiser, wo (11, 121) erzihlt wird, dass den Helden der gesungene 
Vers “Hiill,’ o schéne Sonne” aufs hichste entziickt habe, weil er die beiden ersten Silben 
fiir einen geheimnisvollen orientalischen Ausdruck “Hylo’’ gehalten habe. 

100 SW. vim, 192. 
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Silbenmass” abzuwechseln und zu differenzieren.'" So entspricht z.B. 
bei dem Helden des Hesperus der dreifache Name gewissermassen den 
drei Seelen, die in seiner Brust wohnen,’” Sebastian der humoristischen, 
Viktor der sentimentalen, Horion der philosophischen. Jean Pauls 
fingierte Gattin erhalt in der Konjektural-Biographie zu ihrem “ro- 
mantischen” Namen Hermine noch den fiir den Alltag brauchbareren 
Zunamen Rosinette.’* Sogar mit Nachnamen gestattet sich Jean Paul 
solchen Wechsel. Leibgeber, der urspriinglich Kees hiess, sich dann 
Sevenkees, Siebenkiis nannte, bis er diesen Namen mit dem seines 
Freundes vertauschte, tritt im Titan als Schoppe wieder auf, im Gian- 
nozzo als Graul; nebenher heisst er auch noch Léwenskiold, Mordian, 
Sakramentierer, Huleu.'™ Dieser fortwaihrende Namenwechsel wird mit 
des Mannes unstetem Wesen und Reiseleben begriindet, auch mit dem 
Beispiel seines Namensvetters Scioppius, der nach Bayle viele Namen 
nebeneinander gefiihrt haben soll.’ Der eigentliche Grund war aber 
Jean Pauls Bediirfnis, ‘das Ohr durch Wechsel zu erquicken’*®* und— 
diirfen wir hinzusetzen—die Fiille seiner Namensammlung méglichst 
auszuschépfen. 

Die handschriftlichen Vorarbeiten zu Jean Pauls Romanen zeigen, 
dass er oft lange zwischen verschiedenen Namen geschwankt hat, manch- 
mal noch bis in die Reinschrift hinein; ja in einigen Fallen tauchen die 
urspriinglichen, spaiter verworfenen Namen sogar im gedruckten Text 
versehentlich noch auf.'®? Fiir manche Gestalten findet sich in den Vor- 
arbeiten wohl ein Dutzend Namen neben- und nacheinander, z.B. fiir 
den Helden des Titan: Adelhard, Fulgens, Klaudius Romanus, Justus 
Viktorin, Hubert, Maximilian, Romanus Albanus, Hannibal Alban von 
Wehrfritz, August, Lothar u.a. Fiir die Entstehungsgeschichte des be- 
treffenden Charakters oder Werkes sind diese Schwankungen oft sehr 
wichtig und aufschlussreich. Wenn etwa der Wohnort des Schulmeister- 
leins Wutz nacheinander Sausenhofen, Bittelbronn, Erlenbach und 
schliesslich Auenthal genannt wird, so erkennt man deutlich, dass 
zunichst das satirische Element noch stirker betont war und erst all- 
miahlich durch das idyllische zuriickgedringt wurde. Oder wenn der 
Held der Flegeljahre, Gottwalt Peter Harnisch, anfangs Tanzel, dann 


101 S.W. m1, 21. 102 SW. m, 114. 

103 S.W. vu, 462. Jean Paul weist bei dieser Gelegenheit darauf hin, dass seine Mutter 
Rosina hiess (S. 465).—Von Frank Wedekind wird erzihlt, dass er seine Tochter Anna 
Pamela taufen liess, damit sie, je nachdem, ob sie eine gute Hausfrau oder eine Kiinstlerin 
wiirde, den einen oder den andern Namen verwenden kénne. 

1M S.W. rx, 331, 413, 431. 106 SW. v1, 356, rx, 412 f. 108 SW. v1, 70. 

107 So einmal im 32. Kapitel des Hesperus der Name Fraskati fiir die Insel St. Johannis; 
in No. 23 der Flegeljahre zweimal der Name Hudo fiir den Grafen Klothar. 
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Blitz heissen sollte, so zeigt sich darin, dass er erst mehr als komische 
Figur gedacht war. Zuweilen geht wohl auch ein Name, der Jean Paul 
besonders gefiel, von einer Gestalt auf eine andere iiber, z.B. im Sie- 
benkas der Name Lenette von der Geliebten des Helden (der spiteren 
Natalie) auf dessen Ehefrau, im Titan der Name Wehrfritz von dem 
Lieferanten des Materials (dem spiteren Hafenreffer) auf den Pflege- 
vater des Helden. Die Wahl des endgiiltigen Namens kann im allge- 
meinen als Zeichen dafiir angesehen werden, dass die betreffende Ge- 
stalt in der Phantasie des Dichters festen Umriss gewonnen hatte, dass, 
wie er sich selber ausdriickte, der “Fokus’’ des Charakters gefunden 
war. Besonders deutlich lisst sich das bei der Gestalt Roquairols ver- 
folgen.?% 


VIII. Wir haben oben schon darauf hingewiesen, dass Jean Paul 
Namen, die eine bestimmte Bedeutung haben, im allgemeinen vermied. 
Ganz ausschliessen konnte er sie bei ihrer grossen Verbreitung nicht gut; 
aber sehr selten verwendet er sie so, dass sie eindeutig auf den Cha- 
rakter oder Stand des Trigers hindeuten. Ich wiisste da nur den sanften 
Zeidler Lind im Hesperus’® und den Stésser (d.i. Apothekerlehrling) 
Stoss im Komet zu nennen, allenfalls noch den Pflegesohn Fechser im 
Falbel und die arme, kranke Frau Bitterlich in den Flegeljahren."” Bei 
dem Schulrat Stiefel dagegen, dem Schulmeister Halss, dem Korre- 
spondenten Fisch, dem Schultheissen Harnisch, dem Frihprediger 
Flachs, dem Apotheker Hecht, dem Arzt Dr. Hut, dem Stadttiirmer 
Heering, dem Magister Pelz, dem Buchdrucker Fuhrmann, dem Schul- 
direktor Wiirfel, dem Gastwirt Pabst etc. lasst sich ein Zusammenhang 
nicht oder doch nur sehr kiinstlich aufzeigen. Alle diese Namen sind 
nicht wegen, sondern trotz ihrer eigentlichen Bedeutung um ihres 
charakteristischen Klangs willen gewahlt worden, zuweilen wohl auch, 
weil sie im Zusammenhang der Erzihlung eine besondere Funktion 
ausiiben, wie etwa Fiichslein, der mit Fixlein verwechselt wird, der 
Drechsler Metzger, der fiir einen Metzger gehalten wird," Fibel, dessen 
Abc-Buch nach seinem Verfasser benannt wird, wie man ein Bild von 
Raffael einen Raffael nennt, oder Marggraf, dessen Name zu aller- 
hand Verwechslungen Anlass gibt, die mit dazu beitragen, in seinem 
Trager den Glauben an fiirstliche Abkunft zu bestirken. In seiner 
Namenliste nimmt sich Jean Paul gelegentlich vor, Tier- und Blumen- 


108 S.W. vimt, Einl. S. xxxrv f. 
109 Seltsam ist, dass die keineswegs sanfte ‘‘Titanide’’ den Namen Linda erhielt, von 
dem Raimund im Barometermacher sagt, dass er “‘so lind wie eine sammt’ne Schlafhaube”’ 
anmute. Ihr urspriinglicher Name Almada war passender. 
10 SW. v, 219, x, 361. i S.W. vu, 276. 
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namen als Personennamen zu verwenden, und notiert sich zu diesem 
Behuf eine Anzahl Vogelnamen, wie Seidenschwanz, Elster, Brachvogel. 
Er hat davon aber so gut wie gar keinen Gebrauch gemacht.’ Oft hat 
er den eigentlichen Sinn eines Namens durch eine angehingte Endung 
absichtlich verwischt, z.B. in Lederer, Freudel, Reuel, Schmelzle, 
Oechsle, Falterle, Fixlein.™ 

Wenn nun aber Jean Pauls Namen auch selten direkt “redende”’ sind, 
so sind sie doch natiirlich oft so gewahlt, dass sie gewisse Assoziationen 
wecken, die in der Richtung des betreffenden Charakters liegen. Er 
fiihrt ja selber in der Vorschule als Beispiel an, dass er einen ‘‘kahlen, 
fahlen’”” Menschen Fahland genannt habe.“ Mit Wutz wird in Siid- 
deutschland ein Schwein bezeichnet; und so mag man sich denn das 
vergniigte Schulmeisterlein Wutz als ein quietschvergniigt in seinem 
Tiimpel platscherndes Ferkel vorstellen. Bei der koketten Residentin 
von Bouse denkt man unwillkiirlich an die Rolle ihres Busens, bei dem 
Kammerherrn Fiou™ an einen Filou, bei Scheerau an Scherereien, bei 
dem Bussprediger Reuel an Reue, bei dem armen Bergmann Zaus 
daran, dass er vom Leben arg zerzaust worden ist, bei dem Tanzlehrer 
Falterle an einen Schmetterlingsfalter, bei dem leichtlebigen Elsisser 
Flitte an Flitter oder Flittchen. Der grobe Schulmeister Flegler, Fibels 
Feind und Rezensent, gemahnt an einen Flegel in doppeltem Sinne. 
Wehrfritz deutet auf Mut und Energie, Schmelzle auf das Gegenteil, 
Wehmeier (urspriinglich Greineisen) auf Klaglichkeit, Glanz auf Eitel- 
keit, Knér und Knoll auf Rauhbeinigkeit. Ortsnamen wie Auenthal, 
Lilienbad, Maienthal, Blumenbihl, Lilar, Elterlein, Heim, Liebenau'* 
sollen natiirlich liebliche, idyllische, Ruhestatt und Heiligengut fromme 
Vorstellungen erwecken. Solche Beispiele liessen sich noch vermehren. 
Im grossen und ganzen hat aber Jean Paul doch allzu direkte Anspie- 
lungen eher vermieden als gesucht, und es ware verfehlt, etwa in Namen 
wie Siebenkis, Leibgeber, Oelhafen, Scheinfuss, Graukern, Mcilhorn, 
Seebass, Seemaus, Kehrstephan, Passvogel, Kuhschnappel, Kussewitz 
u.dgl. bestimmte Hindeutungen auf den Charakter der betreffenden 


U3 Vgl. Egelkraut, Schalaster S.W. v1, 23, 300. Spater hat bekanntlich Freytag mit Vor- 
liebe Vogelnamen verwendet: Fink, Specht, Pix (Picus), Hahn etc. 

13 In J. G. Miillers Siegfried von Lindenberg kommt ein Allerweltsgenie namens Fix vor. 
—Dass Fixlein eine Permutation von infelix ist, worauf mich Prof. Graf in Quedlinburg 
aufmerksam macht, ist gewiss nur Z::fall. Hatte Jean Paul dergleichen im Sinne gehabt, so 
hatte er vermutlich, dem Charakter des Mannes entsprechend, eher Fixle als Permutation 
von felix gewahlt. 

™4 Die eigentliche Bedeutung von Fahland (Teufel) scheint er nicht gekannt zu haben; 
sonst hatte er den Namen wohl nicht gewahlt. 1s S.W. m1. Abt., m, 252. 

6 Vgl. S.W. xv, 279: “Nichts hdr’ ich so gern als Stadte und Dérfer mit dem Liebenamen 
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Person oder Ortschaft sehen zu wollen. Das Ausschlaggebende war fiir 
Jean Paul immer der Klang des Namens; die inhaltliche Assoziation 
trat héchstens sekundir hinzu. So hat er z.B. den Namen Albano gewiss 
mehr wegen des edlen Wohlklangs als, wie man behauptet hat, wegen 
seiner Bedeutung (albo= weiss, rein) gewahlt."” 

Bei komischen Figuren steht der Name zuweilen in absichtlichem 
Gegensatz zu dem Wesen des Triigers, so wie ja Jean Paul, nach dem 
Vorbild des gutmiitigen Offiziers Onkel Toby, auch Stand und Charakter 
gern kontrastieren lasst, z.B. bei dem vertraumten Notar Walt und bei 
dem hasenfiissigen Feldprediger Schmelzle. In seiner Namenliste fiihrt 
er einmal als Paradigma an: “Fuchs, fiir einen Dummen.” So heisst 
der von Pech verfolgte Amtsvogt Freudel, der weichmiitige Walt mit 
Nachnamen Harnisch."* Besonders liebt er kontrastierende Vornamen: 
der feige Schmelzle fiihrt den kriegerischen Vornamen Atilla (in den 
Vorarbeiten erst Alexander, dann Tiberius und Geiserich), der nichts 
weniger als liebenswiirdige Katzenberger heisst Amandus, der hypo- 
chondrische Zuchthausprediger Siiptitz Frohauf. Dabei wirkt auch noch 
die Komik des Gegensatzes zwischen einem hochténenden Vornamen 
und einem prosaischen Nachnamen mit, wie sie schon Shakespeare ver- 
wendet hat (vgl. Pompejus Bump in Mass fiir Mass); so z.B. Florian 
Filbel, Ischariot Gogel, Raphaela Neupeter, Teutoberga Schmelzle u.a. 

Jean Paul hat sich sicherlich auf die sorgfailtige Wahl seiner Namen 
etwas zugute getan; aber er hat es gliicklicherweise vermieden, den 
Leser noch mit der Nase auf das Charakteristische der Namen zu 
stossen, wie das andere Dichter, z.B. Raabe und Fontane, leider zu tun 
pflegen. Auch Wortspiele mit Namen kommen verhiltnismissig selten bei 
ihm vor, wie ihm ja itiberhaupt der reine Wortwitz weniger lag als etwa 
den Romantikern. Was hatte ein Brentano mit Namen wie Siebenkis, 
Leibgeber, Kuhschnappel etc. fiir Unfug getrieben! Jean Paul erklart 
in der Vorschule (§ 52) Wortspiele mit Namen fiir minderwertig; gilt 
das schon fiir Witze mit wirklichen Namen, so noch viel mehr, wenn 
es sich um erfundene handelt, also “das Erstaunen iiber den Zufall’’ 
wegfallt, in dem Jean Paul mit Recht einen wesentlichen Reiz des Wort- 
spiels erblickt. Erst in seinen spiteren Werken—etwa von den Flegel- 
jahren an—hat er sich zuweilen kleine Witzeleien mit Namen gestattet, 
z.B. mit Hut, Katzenberger, Strykius, Fuhrmann, Maus, Schnabel, 
Pabst."* Es ist aber zu beachten, dass diese Witze meist nicht vom 
Erziahler, sondern von einer der mitspielenden Personen gemacht werden, 


17 Der Name kommt vor dem Titan schon in der Unsichtbaren Loge vor, S.W. 1, 334. 
U8 Aehnlich wirkt bei Raabes Hungerpastor der Name Unwirrsch. 
19 S.W. x, 252, xim, 100, 177, 278, 499, x1v, 289, xv, 342. 
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dass also der Dichter die Verantwortung dafiir gewissermassen ablehnt.'”° 
Charakteristisch fiir ihn sind Namenscherze anderer Art. Wenn er ir- 
gendwo las, dass es Menschen namens Mensch gibt, Dérfer namens Dorf, 
in Frankreich einen Flecken namens Rom und eine Familie d’O, dass 
ein Bischof von Karthago Quoddeusvult hiess, oder dass die Angehérigen 
einer frommen Sekte Anfangszeilen von Kirchlenliedern als Vornamen 
fiihren, so liess er sich dergleichen Kuriositaten nicht entgehen.”! Echt 
Jean Paulische Scherze sind es, wenn jemand seinen alltaglichen Namen 
Schuster durch ein blosses Strichelchen in den interessanter klingenden 
Namen Sehuster verwandelt, oder wenn der Jude Judas bei der Taufe 
den Namen des christlichen Apostels Judas (Ischariot) “annimmt,”’ also 
ausserlich so wie innerlich unverandert bleibt.’ Erwihnt sei schliess- 
lich noch, dass Namentausch und Namenverwechslungen in Jean Pauls 
Werken oft eine wichtige Rolle spielen. 


IX. Die ungewéhnliche Namengebung Jean Pauls ist natiirlich auch 
seinen Zeitgenossen schon aufgefallen, hat aber im allgemeinen mehr 
Anstoss erregt als Beifall gefunden. Der ihm sonst so wohlgesinnte alte 
Gleim halt sich in einem an Klamer Schmidt gerichteten Gelegenheits- 
verschen vom 1. Mai 1796 iiber die “‘vertrakten’” Namen Kuhschnappel, 
Schnazler, Graukern auf.™ Der urspriinglich fiir den Kantor im Jubel- 
senior in Aussicht genommene Name Queerpfeif wurde von Jean Pauls 
Freund Otto beanstandet und daraufhin in Scheinfuss abgeindert.™ 
Auch mit dem Namen Leibgeber war Ctto nicht einverstanden, was 
wohl mit dazu beitrug, dass Jean Paul ihn spater in Schoppe umtaufte. 
Seiner Freundin Charlotte von Kalb missfiel mit Recht der Name 
Haarhaar fiir das Fiirstentum, in dem der Titan spielen sollte; Jean 
Paul hat ihn daher auf das feindliche Nachbarland iibertragen und fiir 
Albanos Fiirstentum den edleren Namen Hohenfliess gewahlt. In einem 
Aufsatz im Journal des Luxus und der Moden vom Juli 1801 heisst es: 


So sehr ich auch dem Halbgotte Jean Paul . . . ergeben bin, so bin ich mit seiner 
Namenswahl doch sehr unzufrieden. Denn seiner Helden Namen sind wie eine 
Folge von unaufgelisten Quintengingen, bei denen das Ohr einen Stich nach dem 
andern bekommt, und vollends auf den Charakteren, wo sie zu sitzen kommen, 


120 In der Vorschule (§52) weist Jean Paul darauf hin, dass Shakespeare seine Wortspiele 
meist Narren und Bedienten in den Mund lege. 

121 Vgl. S.W. m1, 149, vit, 245, 436, x, 31, x1v, 225, xv, 10. 

12 S.W. x, 328, xm, 355. 

1% S. die Zusammenstellung bei Hanns Dannenberg, Wiederkehrende Motive bei Jean 
Paul (1913), S. 90 ff. 

1% Die beiden letzteren Namen kommen in der den Biographischen Belustigungen ange- 
hingten Sallatkirchweih von Obersees vor. 

15 Jean Pauls Briefwechsel mit seinem Freunde Christian Otto (Berlin, 1829), m, 14. 
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gleicht die Benennung nicht selten einer Maskerade, wo die sieben Weisen 
Griechenlands, der eine mit einer Harlekinsjacke, der andere wie ein Postillon, 
der dritte mit einem Pferdeschweif und einer sogar mit der Hiilse des grauen 
Bibelredners! erschienen. 


Derartige Vorwiirfe waren gewiss nicht ganz unberechtigt. In seiner 
Freude an auffallenden oder ‘‘narrischen” Namen hat Jean Paul zuweilen 
auf den Charakter des Werkes, in dem er sie verwendete, nicht geniigend 
Riicksicht genommen. Namen wie Kuhschnappel, Egelkraut, Oelhafen 
wird man sich in einem reinkomischen Werk gefallen lassen, aber nicht in 
einem doch grossenteils ernsthaften und realistischen Roman wie 
Siebenkis. In einer schlichten biirgerlichen Idylle wie dem Jubelsenior 
waren so gesuchte Namen wie Alithea, Theodosia, Ingenuin sicher 
nicht am Platze. Von dem Vorwurf der Gesuchtheit, der sich ja iiber- 
haupt gegen Jean Pauls ganze Manier erheben lasst, wird man auch 
seine Namengebung nicht freisprechen kénnen. Doch muss anerkannt 
a werden, dass sich die schlimmsten Siinden in seinen friiheren Werken 
finden, und dass er sich spaiter mehr Zuriickhaltung auferlegt hat. 
Gegen die Namen der sieben Erben in den Flegeljahren z.B., Glanz, 
Harprecht, Knoll, Neupeter, Passvogel, Flachs, Flitte, wird sich kaum 
noch etwas einwenden lassen. Natiirlich darf man nicht den Massstab 
moderner realistischer Romane an seine Werke anlegen, sondern muss 
sich immer vor Augen halten, dass er, bei allem Realismus im einzelnen, 
doch schliesslich nur eine romantische Phantasiewelt aufbauen wollte. 
Beriicksichtigt man ferner noch, dass wir es durchweg mit humoristischen 
Werken zu tun haben, so wird man zugestehen miissen, dass er im gros- 
sen und ganzen die Grenzen des Zulissigen kaum iiberschritten hat. 
Spiatere ausgesprochene Realisten haben sich da manchmal weit mehr 
erlaubt, z.B. Freytag mit seinem Piepenbrink, Hebbel mit Kotzschnau- 
zel, Fontane mit Sahnepott, Thomas Mann mit Kléterjahn, Lobgott 
Piepsam, Sesemi Weichbrodt, besonders Raabe mit Namen wie Schlot- 
terbeck, Ulebeule, Feuchtenbeiner, Schlappupp, Krautworst, Klopf- 
fleisch, Knackstert etc. In der Hauptsache war Jean Paul mit seiner 
Namengebung sicher auf dem richtigen Wege und hat wesentlich dazu 
beigetragen, dass die Irrwege, die im 18. Jahrhundert auf diesem Gebiete 
noch gang und gibe waren, verlassen wurden. Die grossen Meister der 
Erzahlungskunst im 19. Jahrhundert, z.B. Hoffmann, Gotthelf, Keller, 
Reuter, Raabe, Seidel, Fontane, Wilhelm Busch, sind da doch alle seine 
direkten oder indirekten Schiiler gewesen. 
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NORTHERN AFRICA IN ANDRE GIDE’S WRITINGS 


UNDAMENTAL characteristics of André Gide are his acute sense 

of the diversity of man and nature and his fervent desire to appre- 
hend the infinitely varied manifestations of life which seem to him the 
essence of reality. Nowhere in his writings are these chracteristics more 
readily perceived than in the works inspired by his contact with the land 
and peoples of Northern Africa. For Jean Hytier, however, author of an 
excellent analysis of Gide’s art, the sincerity and force of the writer’s 
sympathy with diversity explain a certain lack of provocative, pictur- 
esque qualities in his African exoticism; indeed, thinks this critic, “Gide 
a... renouvelé l’exotisme en |’éliminant, 4 force d’adhérer de tout son 
coeur, et sans faire la petite bouche, sans discriminations qui rétablissent 
l’étrangeté, avec précisément une volonté, ou plutét un don, de ne pas 
rester étranger.’’! 

This remark, though suggestive, needs qualification. Significant as it is 
that Gide has no impulse to hold aloof, it must not be forgotten that for 
him the charm of other lands—of Northern Africa above all—lies in their 
strangeness and diversity and that he seeks these qualities with unflag- 
ging ardor. He is very explicit on this point in Si le grain ne meurt, where 
he writes: “l’étrange me sollicite, autant que me rebute le coutumier. 
Disons encore et plus précisément que je suis attiré par ce qui reste de 
soleil sur les peaux brunes; c’est pour moi que Virgile écrivait: Quid tunc 
si fuscus Amyntas?’”* And certainly it is by contrast with his own regions 
that Africa has had such an appeal for Gide, since after his return from 
his sixth journey to Algeria he wrote in Le Renoncement au voyage: ‘“Dans 
l’automne de Normandie je réve au printemps du désert. . . . La rafale 
du nord bat ma vitre. I] pleut depuis trois jours.—Oh! que les caravanes 
étaient belles, quand, le soir, 4 Touggourt, le soleil se couchait dans le 
sel.”* Normandy and the desert, the cold rainy north and the caravans 
of the Sahara—these form the two poles, so to speak, of Gide’s sensibil- 
ity. The first corresponds to his puritan upbringing and to his need for 
order and discipline and restraint in life and art, while the second—with 
much more compelling attraction—corresponds to his tardily-aroused 
fervor for life in all its richness and profusion of sensations, to his un- 
quenchable thirst for beauty, strength, and joy. 

1 Jean Hytier, André Gide (Alger: E. Charlot, 1938), pp. 39-40. 

* André Gide, (Euores completes, édition augmentée de textes inédits établie par L. 
Martin-Chauffier (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Francaise, {1932-39]), x, 370-371. Except for 
the Journal, 1889-1939, all references to Gide’s writings in this study are to this splendid 
edition, in fifteen large volumes, published under the author’s own supervision.—The cita- 
tion from Virgil is from the Tenth Eclogue. 3 Euores, tv, 340. 
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Even before his “discovery” of Africa, Gide had introduced certain 
exotic notes in his writings. The “théme du départ”—inherited from the 
Romanticists and the Symbolists—appears discreetly in Les Cahiers 
d’André Walter and La Tentative amoureuse. And in the symbolistic 
Voyage d’Urien, where landscapes expressing ééats d’dme are given the 
difficult task of replacing both external and inner action, we find com- 
pletely imaginary descriptions of scenes ranging from the tropics to the 
polar seas. Finally Gide comes into intimate contact with the sun- 
drenched land of Northern Africa, on that momentous first journey which 
no reader of Si le grain ne meurt can forget, and he begins pouring into 
his writing all the riches of a new and tremendously appealing kind of 
exoticism. 

This exoticism is not the banal and superficial local color and clichés of 
the Romanticists, nor is it the precise, accurate, plastic description of the 
painter Fromentin. It is rather the rapt musing of a poet whose sensibility 
is in close communion with the living reality of a strange new land—a 
poetic reality which is apprehended by Gide through his extraordinary 
quality of sympathy and which is then re-created artistically in the me- 
dium of imaginative prose. The peculiar quality of this exoticism and its 
significance in Gide’s writings can best be defined by a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of Si le grain ne meurt (which belongs essentially to 
the period of the author’s first contact with Africa, even though it was 
not released to the public until 1926), Les Nourritures terrestres, L’Im- 
moraliste, and the four lyrical compositions which make up Amynias. 
After the publication of this last work, in 1906, North African or Algerian 
exoticism ceased to play an important part in Gide’s writings.‘ Two dec- 


‘ For the sake of completeness it may be noted that Paludes (1895), Gide’s first book after 
his “discovery”’ of Africa, includes a few pages suggesting the significance of that new ex- 
perience, though in general it deals with the kind of stagnation to which Algeria for Gide 
was proving such a powerful antidote. Occasional traces of the writer’s preoccupation with 
Africa are apparent in the Lettres @ Angéle, the literary chronicles he published in L’Hermi- 
tage at intervals during the years 1898-1900. In addition, the short “traité”’ EJ Hadj (1899) is 
notable for what Martin-Chauffier calls a sort of “exotisme réfléchi” or “exotisme renversé’’ 
(cf. Notices, in CEuvres, m1, viii-ix). Among Gide’s compositions between the publication 
of Amyntas (1906) and his two books on French Equatorial Africa (1927-28), La Marche 
turque (1914) recalls the earlier travel notes because Gide constantly contrasts the sordid 
actuality of Asiatic Turkey, where land and people seem equally unattractive to him, with 
the remembered enchantments of his beloved Algeria and the Arabs. The permanent mark 
that Africa had left upon Gide may even be discovered in certain of his fictions: thus 
Lafcadio in Les Caves du Vatican (1914) had made “un merveilleux voyage en Algérie” and 
the book that Edouard surprises little Georges Molinier stealing from the bouguiniste in 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs (1926) is an old Joanne guide to Algeria. Moreover, it may be added 
that Gide’s Journal, 1889-1939, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade edition (Paris: Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise, 1939), contains brief notes on several African trips, including one to Morocco in 
1923, one to Algeria as recently as 1936, and a mission to French West Africa in 1938. 
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ades later, of course, with Le Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad, 
the author devotes himself to Africa again. But the intense lyrical exal- 
tation which that continent had aroused in the youthful Gide cannot be 
called back ‘by the sixty-year-old traveler. Then too, French Equatorial 
Africa and the black tribes appeal to him far less than the desert and the 
oases of Algeria and the Arab peoples. Besides showing a keen interest 
in natural science, through his notations on plants, insects, and animals, 
Gide now pays more attention to social problems, so that the two books 
become, in large measure, persuasive tracts against abuses in the colonial 
administration and against the exploiting of the natives by powerful 
concessionnaires. The author is still responsive to picturesque exotic ele- 
ments, of course, and sometimes remarks that a certain scene is “‘trés 
exotique’’ or—more often—‘‘trés peu exotique.”” When he must make 
the latter observation, a note of regret is always expressed or implied. 
Suggestions of another type of exoticism—primitivism—appear occa- 
sionally in sympathetic comments on the natives, but Gide is not a Rous- 
seauist and has no illusions about the state of nature.’ 

All four of the works to be examined here are largely concerned with 
Algeria, which was for their author a land of enchantment above all oth- 
ers. Many French writers had gone there before Gide, of course—Tail- 
liart takes 676 pages to sum up his painstaking investigation of L’ Algérie 
dans la littérature francaise-—and the young man who set out in October 
1893 for Northern Africa could have read descriptions of those regions 
by such well-known predecessors as Gautier, Marmier, Feydeau, Dau- 
det, Flaubert, the Goncourt brothers, and Maupassant. He may already 
have known Fromentin’s Un été dans le Sahara and Une année dans le 
Sahel, which remain perhaps the finest descriptive works that French 
literature owes to the inspiration of the land and peoples of Northern 
Africa. Even if he did not go directly to these men to document himself 
before beginning his journey, Gide could have found lengthy citations 
from their writings in the guide books.’ 

Scholars like Tailliart and Lebel, who are interested mainly in works 
giving precise and accurate information about the African scene and the 
psychology and meurs of the natives, dismiss Gide’s books as “‘touristic’”’ 
diversions composed by a hasty traveler more interested in his Parisian 
public than in the real nature of the lands and peoples encountered far 
from the capital. They class his writings among the superficial external 
descriptions that merely portray strangeness or banal local color with 


5 Cf. André Gide, Journal, 1889-1939, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade edition (Paris: Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, 1939), pp. 952-953. 
* Cf. Charles Tailliart, L’ Algérie dans la littérature francaise (Paris: Champion, 1925). 
7 Cf. ibdid., p. 325. 
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little effort to understand the causes of the charm which the land exerts 
or to penetrate the native soul, or else they look down on them as lyrical 
or sentimental rhapsodies in which the author simply displays his own 
sensibility as it is affected by the scenes which he evokes or describes in 
subjective colors.* But such summary judgments, based largely upon 
non-aesthetic criteria, are of little value in a serious attempt to define the 
quality of Gide’s African exoticism and to understand its literary sig- 
nificance. To clear the way, it may be observed at once that our concern ; 
here is properly not with what Gide adds to our documentation on Africa ‘ 
but rather with what Africa contributes to Gide’s achievement as a crea- 
tive artist. 

Si le grain ne meurt gives us the frankest expression of Gide’s introduc- 
tion to Africa during the memorable journey which was to release him 
from the inhibitions that had harassed the sentimental and spiritual life 
of his adolescent years and bring him the psychic escape that his earlier 
literary activity had not provided.® His reaction to the land and people 
of Algeria was conditioned by the general moral problem which the con- 
flict between his puritan training and his newly-aroused zest for iife 
posed for him and by the more specific problem posed by the anomaly 
which Gide refers to as his “penchant naturel.”” What he sought in set- 1 
ting out was some new experience, some ‘“‘toison d’or,” which would har- 
moniously resolve the dualism within his body and mind.” 

So certain was the young writer of finding an inner harmony in the 
south which constituted one of the poles of his sensibility that as he and 
his companions journeyed toward the unknown land it seemed to them 
that at every step “peuple et pays devant nous se mettaient en féte, et 
que la nature méme, a notre approche, s’exaltait.”"' Gide spends the 
night on deck as the boat carries him from Marseille to Tunis and he is 
intoxicated by the emotions aroused within him as he whispers the mys- 
terious word: Africa! Everything is strange, exciting, and enchanting as 
he disembarks in Tunis—the sight of camels outlined against the sky, 
golden fish leaping in the water, the people looking like characters out 
of the Arabian Nights, bazars with their colorful displays, coffee served 
by an old shop-keeper, the Arab youth who offers himself as a guide.” 
Once in the open country between Tunis and the mountains, Gide finds 
his joy without limits and he begins to come under the spell of “ce grand 
pays monotone, de son vide diapré, de son silence.” Then his illness 


® Cf. ibid., pp. 656-658, and especially Roland Lebel, Histoire de la littérature coloniale 
en France (Paris: Larose, 1931), pp. 79-80, 93, 129, 134-135. 

* Cf. S. A. Rhodes, “The Influence of Walt Whitman on André Gide,” Romanic Review, 
xxxi (April 1940), 156-157. 10 uvres, x, 348. U [bid., x, 352. 
2 Ibid., x, 353. 8 Tbid., x, 353-354. 4 Ibid., x, 355-356. 
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makes him press on toward the south, seeking more favorable surround- 
ings. Biskra becomes the scene of his convalescence, and it is this lengthy 
convalescence amidst the wealth of sensations inseparable from the oasis 
and desert that enables Gide finally to throw off the shackles from his 
past and to savor all the delights of the “nourritures terrestres.”’ 

Most of the literary fruits of this first sojourn in Biskra are found in 

other writings, but Si /e grain ne meurt includes pages on the Oulad Nail 
girls and their quarter,” on the dancing of these girls in a little café," and 
on the fascination of the ‘musique mahométane,””’ as well as a splendid 
passage revealing the convalescent’s feeling for the country at the ap- 
proach of spring: 
Cependant le printemps touchait l’oasis. Une distincte joie commence de palpiter 
sous les palmes. J’allais mieux. Certain matin, je risquai une promenade beaucoup 
plus longue; ce pays monotone était pour moi d’inépuisable attrait: ainsi que lui, 
je me sentais revivre; et méme il me semblait que pour la premiére fois je vivais, 
sorti de la vallée de l’ombre de la mort, que je naissais a la vraie vie. Oui, j’entrais 
dans une existence nouvelle, tout d’accueil et d’abandon. Une légére brume azurée 
distangait les plans les plus proches, dépondérait, immatérialisait chaque objet. 
Moi-méme, échappé de tout poids, j’avangais 4 pas lents, comme Renaud dans 
le jardin d’Armide, frissonnant tout entier d’un étonnement, d’un éblouissement 
indicibles. J’entendais, je voyais, je respirais, comme je n’avais jamais fait 
jusqu’alors; et tandis que sons, parfums, couleurs, profusément en moi s’épou- 
saient, je sentais mon coeur désceuvré, sanglotant de reconnaissance, fondre en 
adoration pour un Apollon inconnu."* 


Well at last and back in France, then in Switzerland, Gide longs for 
the Africa he had known: “‘la nostalgie de ce grand pays sans profil, du 
peuple en burnous blancs, nous avait poursuivis 4 travers |’Italie, Paul et 
moi; le souvenir des chants, des danses, des parfums, et, avec les enfants 
de la-bas, de ce commerce charmant ow déja tant de volupté se glissait 
captieusement sous |’idylle.’’® In January (1895) Gide embarks again, 
with the intention of settling in Algiers—which he had not visited on the 
earlier trip—for an extended stay. But instead of the early spring which 
he had expected to find there, “un vent glacé rabattait des sommets de 
Atlas ou du fond du désert la fureur et le désespoir.’’”*° Blidah too seems 
at this season “‘morne et sans attraits,’*' and Gide regrets the charm of 
Biskra as he had known it the year before. In Algiers he meets Oscar 
Wilde and Lord Douglas, and the former takes him to a tiny, secluded 
native café where the young Frenchman savors again the “nourritures 
terrestres’ that had begun to delight him during his convalescence. Soon 
he goes on to Biskra and finds unalloyed delight in the company of his 

4 Tbid., x, 369-370.  Tbid., x, 373. 1? Tbid., x, 373. 

8 Ibid., x, 378-379. ® Tbid., x, 392. 20 Ibid., x, 393. " Ibid., x, 395. 
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Arab friends and in solitray excursions into the desert where sometimes 
he waits for dusk, “ivre d’immensité, d’étrangeté, de solitude, le cceur 
plus léger qu’un oiseau.” Finally he must return to the north, in despair 
at the thought of abandoning so much joy and beauty and youth. Leave- 
taking is prolonged in the “Eden” of El Kantara and in Algiers boat after 
boat is allowed to sail without him because, as he writes, ‘‘a l’idée de quit- 
ter ce pays mon coeur se déchirait.’”™ 

Si le grain ne meurt has been considered first, in spite of its date, be- 
cause it gives the most literal account of Gide’s introduction to Africa and 
reveals the significance of that experience directly rather than in the form 
of an imaginative creation. Here in their simplest state we find the ele- 
ments of Gide’s African exoticism, with a few details of local color as the 
unoriginal part and the intense feeling of communion with the spiritual 
essence of the new land—evoked rather than described—as the original 
part. It is this feeling, perhaps, that Hytier is attempting to characterize 
in the remark cited above, but he goes too far in asserting that Gide’s 
whole-hearted adherence to the new scenes destroys their exotic quality. 
On the contrary it is his apprehension of the exotic that gives such inten- 
sity to Gide’s feeling, and his exaltation lasts only so long as the scenes 
retain this quality. 

A much more lyrical and imaginative expression of Gide’s first reaction 
to the African scene occurs in that impassioned hymn to the joys and 
beauties of the physical world which is Les Nourritures terrestres. With all 
his senses aroused to vibrate sympathetically at the slightest stimuli, 
Gide writing as a poet in rhythmic prose fills his pages with ecstatic 
memories of Tunis and of Algerian towns, oases, and the desert, as well 
as with memories from Normandy, the Midi, Italy, and Syracuse, or with 
longings for distant lands still unknown to him except in imagination. No 
precise descriptions, few plastic images are necessary—it is enough for 
the poet to evoke his emotion by the mention, in musical phrases, of the 
objects that had produced the original sensations. 

Much of the book deals directly with the land that interests us here. 
We get a glimpse of Tunis—its limpid sky, the night, the gleaming water, 
and the “néfaste clarté de la lune au désert.’”’* Memories of gardens that 
he has seen or imagined come into Gide’s consciousness and he apostro- 
phizes the gardens of Blidah as the most enchanting of all: “Ah! douce est 
Vherbe du Sahel; et tes fleurs d’oranger! et tes ombres! suaves les odeurs 
de tes jardins. Blidah! Blidah! petite rose!’ Poetic phrases evoke the 
gardens of Biskra in the rain, with the people thirsty for the cooling 
moisture. Each hour brings its subtle changes, and in a few harmonious 


® Ibid., x, 425. % Ibid., x, 431. ™ (Euvres, 11, 100. * Tbid., u, 104. 
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and rhythmic lines the poet suggests morning, evening, and night in 
Biskra, with the sounds and contrasting silences that give to the oasis 
and desert their peculiar quality. Especial attention is devoted to the 
marvelous effects of sunlight in this clear, dry region, and Gide is remark- 
ably successful in an undertaking which Tailliart® considers forbiddingly 
difficult: “Tu n’imagines pas, Nathanaél, ce que peut devenir enfin cet 
abreuvement de lumiére; et la sensuelle extase que donne cette persis- 
tante chaleur. .. . ””*” 

Sometimes the poet is carried away by the myriad seductions of the 
oases and he is able to communicate his experience so compellingly that 
the reader too comes under their spell: 


Oasis! Elles flottaient sur le désert comme des iles; de loin, la verdeur des pal- 
miers promettaient la source oW leurs racines s’abreuvaient; parfois elle était 
abondante et les lauriers-roses s’y penchaient.—Ce jour-la, vers dix heures 
lorsque nous y arrivames, je refusai d’abord d’aller plus loin; le charme des fleurs 
de ces jardins était tel que je ne voulais plus les quitter.—Oasis! (Ahmet me dit: la 
suivante est beaucoup plus belle.) 

Oasis. La suivante était beaucoup plus belle, plus pleine de fleurs et de bruisse- 
ments. Des arbres plus 3rands se penchaient sur de plus abondantes eaux. C’était 
midi. Nous nous baignames.—Puis il nous fallut aussi la quitter. 

Oasis. De la suivante que dirai-je? Elle était encore plus belle et nous y at- 
tendimes le soir.”* 


These lush charms can be surfeiting, however, and Gide concludes: “Le 
lendemain je n’aimai plus que le désert.’® Nor was this just a momen- 
tary reaction, for Gide again and again expresses his love for the desert, 
which attracts him above all else in this land of endless fascination. In Si 
le grain ne meurt he speaks of “cet étrange amour de |’inhumain, de 
lYaride, qui, si longtemps, me fit préférer 4 l’oasis le désert.”*° In Les 
Nourritures terrestres he contemplates the caravans arriving or departing 
and longs to accompany them on their journeys: “‘O fatigues splendides, 
immenses, dans |’incommensurable désert.’’*! And he apostrophizes the 
desert in these impassioned terms: 


Que de fois, ah! levé dés l’aube et vers l’Orient empoupré, plus plein de rayons 
qu’une gloire—que de fois, a la limite de l’oasis, ot les derniers palmiers s’étiolai- 
ent, la vie ne triomphant plus du désert—comme penché vers cette source de 
lumiére, déja trop éclatante et insoutenable aux regards, ai-je tendu vers toi mes 
désirs, vaste plaine de lumiére tout inondée—de torride chaleur . . . 

Apre terre; terre sans bonté, sans douceur; terre de passion, de ferveur; terre 
aimée des prophétes—ah! douloureux désert, désert de gloire, je t’ai passionné- 
ment aimé.* 


* Cf. Tailliart, op. cit., p. 331. 27 Lures, m1, 191-192. % Tbid., 1, 197-198. 
* Tbid., 1, 198. © CEuores, x, 83. % (Euvres, 1, 201. ® [bid., 1, 201-202. 
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Gide cannot speak enough of the desert, so varied in its appeal despite 
its seeming monotony. He evokes the “désert d’alfa,” the “désert de 
pierre,” the “désert d’argile,” and finally—most fascinating of all—the 
“désert de sable,” with its shifting dunes, wind, heat, and absence of life: 
“Je t’aurai passionnément aimé, désert de sable. Ah! que ta plus petite 
poussiére redise en son seul lieu une totalité de l’univers!’’™ 

The total effect of Africa upon Gide is suggested in a passage of the 
last book of Les Nourritures terrestres, in which the poet is back in Paris 
on a June night, dreaming of the land that he had left. Here in rhythmic 
phrases that convey the subtlest overtones of the poet’s emotion, we find 
that complete absorption in the Algerian scene which gives Gide’s exoti- 
cism its profound originality and aesthetic significance: 


Athman, je songe 4 toi; Biskra, je songe 4 tes palmiers,—Touggourt, 4 tes sables 
...—Le vent aride du désert agite-t-il encore la-bas, oasis, vos palmes bruis- 
santes? De chaleur grenades éclatées, laissez-vous choir vos grains acerbes? 


And the poet concludes: 

O désir! que de nuits je n’ai pu dormir, tant je me penchais sur un réve qui me 
remplacait le sommeil! Oh! s’il est des brumes, au soir, des sons de fiite sous les 
palmes, de blancs vétements dans les profondeurs des sentiers, de l’ombre douce 
auprés de l’ardente lumiére . . . j’irai!™ 


Si le grain ne meurt is frankly and directly autobiographical and Les 
Nourritures terrestres is the lyrical and imaginative history of a phase in 
Gide’s inner life. L’Immoraliste, however, despite the author’s abundant 
use of his own memories—memories of sensations of the land and people 
of Algeria above all*—is an objective work of art in which imagination 
and invention play a major part. It is of special significance to the pres- 
ent study, since it is the only example of Gide’s use of exoticism as an in- 
tegral element in a piece of creative fiction. 

The effect of Africa upon the hero of L’Immoraliste is incalculable, just 
as was its effect upon Gide himself. Moreover the whole structure of the 
fiction depends upon the African scene, which—though it is scarcely de- 
scribed at all in plastic terms but only evoked in all its ardent plenitude 
of sensations—does far more than serve as a picturesque background for 
the moral drama. The réci¢t cannot even be conceived of apart from the 
dangerously fascinating oases and desert, for they are as essential to the 
work as Paris is to Balzac’s Comédie humaine. Even when the scene shifts 
from Algeria to Normandy or Switzerland or Italy, the African land never 
ceases to exert its compelling attraction for Michel and hence to shape 
the form in which the fiction has its being. 

% [bid., 11, 203-204. % Ibid., 1, 216-217. 

% Cf. L. Martin-Chauffier’s Notices, in Guvres, rv, viii. 
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In the preface Gide presents L’I mmoraliste as ‘‘un fruit plein de cendre 
amére” that is like the “coloquintes du désert qui croissent aux endroits 
calcinés et ne présentent & la soif qu’une plus atroce brdalure, mais sur le 
sable d’or ne sont pas sans beauté.’”* At the beginning and end of Mi- 
chel’s narrative we are given a suggestive evocation—not a precise descrip- 
tion—of the house at Sidi and of the ambiance in which the three friends 
must listen to their stricken comrade. Discreet notations on the extraor- 
dinary clarity of the sky, the exhilarating quality of the air, the house 
and little garden, are sufficient to make the reader apprehend imagina- 
tively the kind of spell which the land has woven over Michel. 

In the story itself we learn of Michel’s indifference toward Africa at 
the time he and Marceline embark for their wedding journey, of the 
way the powerful new sensations begin to arouse his body and spirit, and 
then of his illness and slow convalescence at Biskra. Here the magic of the 
oasis and desert begins to work its spell and to assume the importance in 
Michel’s life and in his dramatic relationship with Marceline that it is 
never to lose. This magic does not have to be described but is simply sug- 
gested by the terms of Michel’s own narrative. We find, nevertheless, 
evocations of the charm of the public gardens in Biskra, of the oasis, the 
flocks and shepherds and the insinuating tones of the flute playing in the 
shade of the palms, and—a disturbing note—of the Arab youths whom 
Michel gets to know during the months of his convalescence. Finally, as 
Michel has become strong and as the heat is growing too intense in 
Biskra, he must think regretfully of departure: “Rien ne nous retenait a 
Biskra—que ce charme qui devait m’y rapeler ensuite.’”*” 

The contrast of Algeria and Normandy which results from the juxta- 
position of Parts 1 and m of L’Immoraliste has a symbolic value cor- 
responding to the two poles of Gide’s own sensibility but significant apart 
from that and purely in the context of the fiction, since the two lands af- 
fect Michel and Marceline in directly contrary ways. Thus it comes about 
that after the couple have spent some time at their estate in Normandy, 
Michel feels compelled to take Marceline away with him to some other 
land. He believes this necessary to save their love, but the real reason is 
that he is drawn irresistibly back to the south, back to the oases and 
desert of Algeria where he, like Gide, had learned to feed upon the “‘nour- 
ritures terrestres.’’ Now it is Marceline who becomes ill and, symbolically, 
she becomes weaker and weaker as Michel draws her ever southward, 
while Michel becomes stronger and feels a fierce joy. To her the south is 
death, to him life, but only after the pathetic outcome does Michel be- 
come conscious of this: “Par quelle aberration, quel aveuglement ob- 
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stiné, quelle volontaire folie, me persuadai-je, et surtout tachai-je de lui 
persuader qu’il lui fallait plus de lumiére encore et de chaleur, invoquai-je 
le souvenir de ma convalescence 4 Biskra. ... Mais étais-je maitre de 
choisir mon vouloir? de décider de mon désir?’’** Despite the gravity of 
Marceline’s condition, Michel cannot help finding this second journey as 
enticing as the first, and Gide permits him to express his exaltation in 
lyrical phrases: 

Le souvenir et le désir du Sud m’obsédait . . . Il fait chaud. II fait beau. Tout est 
splendide. Ah! je voudrais qu’en chaque phrase, ici, toute une moisson de volupté 
se distille .. . Tunis . . . Lumiére plus abondante que forte. L’ombre en est en- 
core emplie. L’air lui-méme semble un fluide lumineux ov tout baigne, od |’on 
plonge, ov l’on nage. Cette terre de volupté satisfait mais n’apaise pas le désir, et 
toute exaltation I’exalte.** 


In the conflict between Michel’s boundless egoism enhanced by the 
fierceness of the desert and intoxicating charm of the oasis, and the gen- 
tleness and weakness of Marceline, the tragic dénouement of L’Immoraliste 
is inevitable. To the very last, Michel cannot tear himself away from 
the “nourritures terrestres” to give heed to his love for Marceline, so that 
she dies a pathetic victim of her husband’s excessive concern with him- 
self and of the savagely beautiful land which was as fatal for her as it was 
dangerously enticing for Michel. Not even her death avails to break the 
spell by which Africa holds Michel enthralled, so that he must implore 
his friends at the end: “‘Arrachez-moi d’ici 4 présent. . . . Rien ne décou- 
rage autant la pensée que cette persistence de l’azur. Ici toute recherche 
est impossible, tant la volupté suit de prés le désir. Entouré de splendeur 
et de mort, je sens le bonheur trop présent et l’abandon 4 lui trop uni- 
forme. ... 

And so we see that from beginning to end, it is Africa that shapes the 
lives of the protagonists in L’J mmoraliste and determines the structure in 
which the fiction has its being. In masterly fashion Gide creates the poet- 
ic reality of an exotic land, not by the use of banal descriptive details of 
local color but by the imaginative projection of the essential qualities of 
that land as he himself had apprehended them. Exoticism in this récit be- 
comes something much more profound and subtle than Romantic exoti- 
cism; yet even in his ardent sympathy Gide never loses that sense of the 
diversity of nature and of man without which exoticism does not exist. 
More important, he communicates this sense to the reader by the power 
of his vision and the perfection of his art, so that restrained as is the use 
of details of local color in L’Immoraliste, this work deserves to rank 
among the masterpieces of exotic fiction. Such a judgment may be para- 
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doxical on a work that contains so few descriptive passages, but it is jus- 
tified by the importance which Africa has in the fiction and by Gide’s 
success in embodying this exotic element inextricably in the structure 
and texture of his creation. 

With Amyntas, a volume of four travel sketches, we are once again in 
the realm of lyricism and spiritual autobiography. Gide himself ranks the 
work among his finest writings, but he believes that most readers mis- 
understand it and fail to appreciate its true quality because they seek in 
its pages “des descriptions, du pittoresque, des renseignements sur les pay 
et sur les moeurs,” whereas “On n’y trouve & peu prés rien que je n’eusse 
aussi bien pu écrire ailleurs, en France, n’importe ow.’' This passage 
should be studied by those who take Gide to task for the lack of pic- 
turesque descriptions or precise documentation in his writings inspired 
by Africa, for it suggests that his aim lay elsewhere. But the statement 
that Amyntas contains nothing which could not have been written any 
place at all needs qualification, for as René Lalou quite appropriately ob- 
serves: “‘C’est le livre de l’Algérie, de ses villes, de ses oasis, de ses routes, 
—le livre, avant tout, d’une terre avec ses odeurs, ses musiques et la 
saveur de ses fruits.’ Or to be still more precise, it is the book of Gide’s 
sensibility in contact with this exotic land. 

Mopsus, written at El Kantara and first published in May 1899 in 
L’ Hermitage, serves as a sort of Virgilian prologue to the volume. It is a 
prose poem made up of irregular strophes, and its lyrical phrases sing 
with the ecstasy of all the poet’s senses, with his peace and tranquility in 
the land of bright sunlight, shadows, music, and palms; of clay-hut vil- 
lages, cattle, and shepherds; of cafés and dancing, fruits and flowers, of 
unchanging and beautifully simple ways of living, of the uncomplicated 
enjoyment of the sensual delights so freely offered, of ‘‘le vide nuancé du 
désert.’’ The whole theme of the composition is implicit in these words 
of Mopsus to Ménalque: “Ici, plus voluptueuse et plus inutile est la vie, et 
moins difficile la mort.’ 

After the hauntingly beautiful music of Mopsus, we have the varied 
and colorful Feuilles de route, a poetic account of Gide’s journey through 
Italy and Northern Africa in 1895-96, shortly after his marriage. Even 
in Italy, especially as he is drawn deeper into the south, Gide cannot for- 
get the real goal of his trip and he feels: “Obsessions d’Orient, du désert, 
de son ardeur et de son vide, de l’ombre des jardins de palmes, des véte- 
ments blancs et larges—obsessions oi les sens s’affolent, les nerfs s’ex- 
aspérent, et qui m’ont, au début de chaque nuit, fait croire le sommeil im- 

Journal, 1889-1939, p. 324. 


* René Lalou, review of Amyntas, in Nouvelle Revue Francaise, xxv1 (May 1926), p. 616. 
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possible.’ Reaching Tunis at last, Gide recalls his joy on previous visits 
and regrets the changes which are beginning to substitute the ugliness of 
cheap modern “improvements” for the charm of the ancient native scene. 
Much that delights him still remains, however, and he evokes the colorful 
“souks,”’ or markets; the tiny cafés with their customers, and the “‘cara- 
cous,” which are the obscene native Punch-and-Judy shows. 

In the oasis town of El Kantara the poet is so charmed by the myriad 
sensations which come over him that he exclaims: “‘J’ai senti que j’aimais 
ce pays plus qu’aucun autre peut-étre; mieux que partout ailleurs on y 
peut contempler.’”“ And at Biskra, the scene of his convalescence, Gide 
feels new comprehension of the “langue différente” which the land 
speaks*’—comprehension which has not destroyed the exotic quality of 
the desert, however, since it is the infinite variety of the desert’s seeming 
monotony which he expresses most tellingly: 










































J’aime infiniment le désert. La premiére année, je le craignais un peu a cause de 
son vent et de son sable, puis dans l’absence de tout but on ne savait plus s’ar- 
réter et je me fatiguais trés vite. Je préférais les chemins ombreux sous les palmes, 
les jardins de Ouardi, les villages. Mais l’an passé je fis d’énormes promenades. Je 
n’avais d’autre but que de ne plus voir l’oasis. Je marchais; je marchais jusqu’i 
me sentir enfin immensément seul dans la plaine. Alors je commengais de regar- 
der. Les sables avaient des veloutements dans l’ombre au versant de leurs monti- 
cules ot des traces d’insectes restaient; des coloquintes se fanaient, des cicin- 
déles couraient; il y avait des bruissements merveilleux dans chaque souffle, et, a 
cause du grand silence, le bruit le plus fin s’entendait. Parfois un aigle s’essorait 
du cété de la grande dune. Cette monotonie étendue me paraissait de jour en jour 
d’une variété plus spécieuse.* 


Touggourt too means the desert for Gide, and strange music “‘qui ne se 
tait pas quand on la quitte’”’ which haunts his memory as the desert it- 
self.“* Back in Biskra, Gide comes under the spell of Negro music—the 
exotic music of drums and rhythmic instruments without melody. His 
musical feeling and technical knowledge, as well as the musical qualities 
of his prose, enable the writer to evoke unforgettably these exciting 
rhythms and the primitive Negro rites to which he gains admittance. 
The Arabs’ music and songs too fascinate the poet, so that he gets his 
young companion Athman to translate some of the words. Visual images 
stir his imagination no less, for on seeing Arabs resting with their cara- 
vans and then setting forth into the desert he feels the emotion that has 
filled the heart of countless romantics: ‘‘notre 4me s’emplissait d’exalta- 
tion et de douleur, 4 ne connafitre le but de leur interminable errance.’’®° 
Four years after the journey described in Feuilles de route, Gide is 
“© Euores, m1, 14. “ Tbid., 11, 34. “7 Thid., m1, 35. 
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again drawn to his beloved Algeria, and the significant experience of this 
trip finds artistic form in De Biskra ¢ Touggourt. These pages, written for 
Gide’s personal Journal but taken out for publication in L’ Hermitage 
in 1904, ultimately constitute the third part of the Amyntas tetralogy. 
Here again the subject is Gide’s sensibility in contact with the diverse 
sensations of the oasis and desert. The strange fascination that lies in the 
“mortel dénuement’™ and the monotony of the desert® is treated again 
with Gide’s evocative art, so that the reader comes under its spell. De- 
spite his growing understanding of the Algerian scene, the artist is 
powerless to describe or state its qualities in precise terms, Gide believes, 
but these qualities exalt his spirit and offer him lessons of inestimable 
value to his art. 

In the preface to Le Renoncement au voyage, Gide explains the compo- 
sition of this final section of Amyntas ** “Obsédé par le désir de ce pays, 
qui, chaque année, s’exaltait en moi vers l’automne, et souhaitant enfin 
guérir—je projetai, pro remedio anime mee, d’écrire un livre sur |’ Afrique.” 
But his memories of the land lack the precision and immediacy that made 
their value, so that Gide returns for a “‘last’”’ visit, “sous prétexte de 
préciser chaque particularité de saveur.’’ He planned to treat the most 
serious economic, ethnographical, and geographical questions. Once he is 
back on African soil, however, he cannot fix his attention on such mat- 
ters. As a result, the notes and impressions which he brings back to 
Normandy are once more lyrical expressions of his fervent love for the 
Algerian scene in all its fascinating profusion and diversity of sensations. 
He publishes these notes—which he compares to “‘ces sécrétions résineu- 
ses, qui ne consentent 4 livrer leur parfum qu’échauffées par la main qui 
les tient” —* with scarcely the change of a word, according to his own 
statement™® (but Martin-Chauffier declares that the notes were com- 
pletely re-written).5’ The title expresses the desire to break the spell of 
the enticing land which, after ten years, seemed to be binding the author 
to his past and limiting his power to realize the myriad untried possibili- 
ties of his nature. Thus it comes about that the publication of Le Re- 
noncement au voyage in 1906, in the volume Amyntas, marks the conclu- 
sion of the period in which African exoticism is a principal element in 
Gide’s writings. 

The work forms a fitting end to this phase of the author’s activity, for 
in it are evoked once again all the sensations which form the unique ap- 
peal of Northern Africa, all the poet’s fervor and enthusiasm, all the 
sentiments aroused within his heart as he travels through the towns and 

5 Euores, ut, 279. & Tbid., m1, 282. 83 Tbid., 11, 283-284. 
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oases and desert. The expression consists of lyrical apostrophes and im- 
pressionistic notations in simple but musical phrases, along with occa- 
sional longer descriptions and rare excited cries: “‘S’il pend encore a 
la branche une grenade, j’en ai soif!’’5* 

Throughout Le Renoncement au voyage there is a mingling or juxta- 
position of emotions, for on one page Gide is completely under the spell 
of the exotic sensations which seem as new and exciting as on his first 
journey, while on the next page we may find a note of disenchantment: 
‘“‘Non; c’est chose inutile. On peut revoir vingt fois le méme lieu—jamais 
plus avec nouveauté . . . |’étonnement ravissant n’y est plus.””®® Disturb- 
ing as these admissions are, with their reiteration of the sadness of one 
who has learned that “rien ne vaut le premier contact,’’® they are coun- 
terbalanced by Gide’s persistent delight in the innumerable sensations 
of the Algerian scene. Moreover, the literary expression of these sensa- 
tions differs but little in intensity from the writings devoted to the poet’s 
first contact with Africa. 

More often than in previous writings, Gide here gives us notations on 
the life of the natives, though there is no attempt to make the work 
“documentary”’ in character. In such notations, moreover, the interest 
lies in the exotic qualities of the native life. Such qualities are closely 
linked to the land too, as when the tragic fatalism of the Arabs’ religion 
is compared to “la désolation du désert.’’* 

It is still the sensations of the land itself that attract Gide most—the 
scent of exotic flowers, the pungent smoke of kief, palm trees waving 
gently at evening, the infinitely varied effects of sunlight and shadow, 
the mysterious “‘chotts” with their mirages, the closed gardens which 
arouse an intense curiosity about what lies inside, the contrasts of the 
oases, the equivocal charm and almost hypnotic atmosphere of the na- 
tive cafés, the streets of pleasure in Biskra with their strange mingling of 
all types and classes of people, and even the simple scene of a cow drink- 
ing water under the watchful eye of a child, which takes on unique inter- 
est in “le dénuement parfait d’alentour.’”** Sometimes Gide expresses 
that profound mingling of his consciousness with the sensations of nature 
which recalls pages of Rousseau’s Confessions or Réveries, or he evokes in 
poetic prose notable alike for its artistry and its plenitude of emotional 
overtones the delight of an unforgettable night in Biskra: 


Et quand j’en aurai dit le parfum, la blancheur, que retiendrai-je de cette nuit 
que j’aurais souhaité prolonger jusqu’a l’aube?—Une lune échancrée luisait au 
haut du ciel... Et, dans cette nocturne atmosphére, un peuple harmonieux 
circulait ...® 
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Once again Gide sings of the desert, for he never tires of trying to ex- 

press the appeal which lies not in any conventional picturesque beauty 
but rather in the curious blending of monotony and subtle variety and 
in the fascinating horror of its desolation. He invokes the “Apollon 
saharien . . . aux cheveux dorés, aux membres noirs, aux yeux de por- 
celaine,’ and explains that sensations are keener and the senses more 
responsive in these regions because “Le vide distendu du désert enseigne 
amour du détail.’” An especially happy comparison links his love for 
the desert with his love for the Arab flute, whose music sings so often in 
his pages: 
Petite flite 4 quatre trous, par quoi l’ennui du désert se raconte, je te compare A 
ce pays, et reste a t’écouter t’ébruiter sans arrét dans le soir. Ah! de combien peu 
d’éléments est fait ici notre bruit et notre silence! le moindre changement y parait. 
—Eau, ciel, terre et palmiers . .. j’admire, instrument léger, quelle diversité 
subtile je godte en ta montonie, suivant qu’insiste en en précipitant le cours, ou 
que l’endort sous son souffle charmant l'enfant musicien aux doigts souples.® 


And Gide adds a word characterizing the artistic goal of his own writings 
on Africa: “Je voudrais que, de page en page, évoquant quatre tons 
mouvants, les phrases que j’écris ici soient pour toi ce qu’était pour moi 
cette flite, ce que fut pour moi le désert—de diverse monotonie.’’®” 

Again and again in Le Renoncement au voyage Gide expresses the feeling 
that he is experiencing the delights of Algeria for the last time, that he 
must break the spell which keeps drawing him back. But something 
within his heart and his senses tells him that he cannot escape the fascina- 
tion which the land holds for him, try as he will. Thus when the time for 
departure approaches he suddenly feels helpless against the spell that 
had drawn him thither: “Parfois et brusquement, telle miette de volupté 
réveille un arriére-goft si secret que pour m’arracher d’ici je me sens 
aussitét sans courage.’’6® 

Finally, of course, he does tear himself away, but six months later, 
enjoying the warm August sunshine in Normandy, he finds that some- 
thing is lacking for his ‘‘coeur exigeant, coeur inlassable,’”’ and he cries: 
“Par ces chaudes journées je songe a l’essor des nomades. . . . ’®* Again 
on the last page of the book, in the passage cited in part in the second 
paragraph of this essay, we find Gide powerless to renounce the exotic 
African land that had held him enthralled so long. Thus the south, which 
had been struggling against the north for domination of Gide’s nature, 
would seem to have won final victory. Perhaps the victory was a Pyrrhic 
one, however, since if Africa continued to draw Gide back for many 
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journeys and even attracted him at last to the equatorial forest, it began 
to play only a slight réle in his writings after the publication of Amynias. 
Gide turned away from the lyrical contemplation of his own sensibility 
in contact with exotic nature toward the more positive moral, aesthetic, 
social, and political problems with which his writings since 1906—even 
Le Voyage au Congo and Le Retour du Tchad—have been chiefly con- 
cerned. 

After this consideration of Gide’s principal writings in which Northern 
Africa plays a leading réle, it should be easier to grasp the peculiar na- 
ture, the originality, and the literary value of his exoticism. Gide goes 
far beyond his predecessors in this realm, though it is scarcely accurate 
to say, with Hytier, that the result is to “eliminate’’ exoticism alto- 
gether by his whole-hearted adherence to the new and the strange. He 
expresses, as earlier exotic writers had done, such things as the “théme 
du départ,”’ the “nostalgie des pays chauds,”’ and a passionate interest 
in the strange and diverse. But he penetrates the exotic spirit much 
more ardently, with much deeper sympathy and comprehension than the 
Romanticists or the Parnassians had done, and with much more regard 
for the object than had been shown by the Symbolists. The result is that 
his African exoticism is characteristically not conventional, fanciful, or 
banal local color; not impassive documentation on topography, psychol- 
ogy, and meurs, and not mere emotional effusions of a subjective na- 
ture. At its highest level it is rather the rapt musing of a poet whose total 
faculties are in close communion with the living reality of a strange, in- 
finitely appealing land and people. 

Gide’s experience of this reality is expressed in lyrical form in most of 
the writings we have considered, but in one of them it is embodied in the 
structure and texture of a work of creative fiction. One has only to think 
of the impoverishment of modern literature which would result from the 
destruction of these four volumes to realize how much Northern Africa 
has contributed to Gide’s accomplishment. Actually, of course, the land 
has contributed much more than these writings, in a less direct way, for 
it is to his first contact with the plenitude and variety of sensations in 
Algeria and to the experience of his convalescence in the oasis and desert 
that Gide owes his “‘discovery” of nature and of himself. Thus in a larger 
sense all of Gide’s works have been influenced by Africa, and so a full 
understanding of his African exoticism in all its implications is almost 
equivalent to a complete understanding of Gide the man and the writer 
in all his diversity and complexity, since this element corresponds to what 
is perhaps most basic in his nature and its literary expression reveals all 
of his admirable qualities as an artist. 


New York, N.Y. 


CaRLOs LyYNEs, JR. 











XLVI 
SAMUEL BUTLER’S RISE TO FAME 


AMUEL BUTLER, the author of The Way of All Flesh, consoled 

himself during his life for his poor success as a writer with the thought 
that some day he would come into his own.' In order to make certain 
that his books might be read, he annotated and explained his leading 
ideas carefully and cleared the way for his future readers.? The course of 
events has shown that he was quite right in expecting his work to interest 
later generations. He has actually received almost as much attention 
from critics, students of literature, and readers as the most famous of his 
contemporaries. At the present time his position among the important 
writers of Victorian England is assured. What caused this growth of his 
reputation? Starting at the time of Butler’s death, this article will sum- 
marize the critical comment on his work up to the point of his greatest 
popularity in order to supply the material necessary to an explanation 
of his rise to fame. 

I. During Butler’s life almost the only published notice he ever re- 
ceived was that of the professional reviewers who commented on most of 
his books as they came out and condemned nearly all of them. Only one 
book—Erewhon—had been successful, and he had had to pay for the 
publication of all his books except Erewhon and its sequel, Erewhon Re- 
visited. These facts indicate sufficiently the extent of his lack of success. 
Apart from professional reviewers’ notices there were a short account of 
his works and life in Harry Quilter’s What’s What?,’ in which Butler was 
included because he had contributed to Quilter’s Magazine (the Universal 
Review) and an enthusiastic reference to his biological theories at the con- 
clusion of an article by Marcus Hartog called “Fundamental Principles 
of Heredity.’ This reference is important because it is one of the first 
expressions of praise for Butler outside of a review, and because it fastens 
on the aspect of his work which played a leading part in his subsequent 
rise to fame—his biological philosophy. Hartog was the first to say that 
Butler’s theory of inherited memory was “perhaps the most satisfactory 
explanation” yet offered of the functioning of heredity. 

The obituaries which appeared at the time of Butler’s death furnish a 
good picture of the opinion his contemporaries held of him. With this pic- 
ture, if we have its chief features in mind, we can later compare the pic- 


1 The Note-Books of Samuel Buller, p. 6. All references to Butler’s works in this paper 
are to the Shrewsbury Edition (London: Jonathan Cape, 1923-25). 

2 Ibid., pp. 370 ff. 3 (London, 1902), pp. 308-311. 

* Natural Science, x1, nos. 68, 69 (October, November 1897), 233-239, 305-316. 
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tures drawn by subsequent generations. Some of the chief differences in 
estimation will, of course, be due to the fact that later critics had The 
Note-Books and The Way of All Flesh as well as Butler’s other works be- 
fore them, whereas the earlier writers did not know these important vol- 
umes;* but this fact will not entirely account for the wide discrepuncy be- 
tween the earlier and the later estimates of his value. 

The obituaries were neither unkind nor inconsiderate, but they were 
many degrees below enthusiastic warmth. The London Times® gave spe- 
cial attention to Butler’s weaknesses which had kept him, in spite of his 
intelligence and native gifts, from being really important: his quarrel- 
some spirit and his inability to specialize. It expressed the belief that he 
would be remembered chiefly as a satirist and as the author of Erewhon 
and voiced its disappointment over the inadequacy of the rest of his 
work. A few days after this article had appeared, Canon Joseph M’Cor- 
mick, who had known Butler during his college years at Cambridge and 
had followed the course of his life, wrote a letter to The Times’ giving a 
different account of Butler by describing his kindliness and honesty and 
saying that he was a better man than the doctrines he professed. But 
this writer also found him something of an eccentric, too lcnely and too 
self-willed. The Athenaeum’s® obituary was written by Vernon Rendall,’ 
editor of the magazine, who had known Butler well during the last years 
of his life; it is more complete and sympathetic than The Times’ account. 
Even here, though, is no hint that Butler possessed outstanding qualities. 
The emphasis, as in the letter to The Times, is on the beauty of his char 
acter rather than on the importance of his work. ‘‘We who knew him,” 
Rendall concludes, “shall not see his like again, and shall not soon forget 
him.” This is a good illustration of Butler’s thesis that perfection of char- 
acter—unconscious perfection—is the best kind of perfection; for it 
was perfection of this kind which was first noticed in him and kept the 
thread of interest going until the importance of his work grew clear. An 
article by another friend of Butler’s, R. A. Streatfeild, in The Monthly 
Review," added to the tradition of praise for Butler as a man by describ- 
ing his daring and originality and emphasizing the kindliness of his na- 
ture which made him so different from Swift, with whom he had some- 
times been compared. 


5 The Way of All Flesh was published in 1903 and The Note-Books of Samuel Butler 
appeared in various numbers of the New Quarterly Review from 19@7 until 1910. It ap- 
peared in book form in 1912. 6 (June 20, 1902), 5, Col. 6. 

7 (June 27, 1902), 10, Col. 1. 8 (June 28, 1902), 819-820. 

* See Henry Festing Jones, Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon (London: Macmillan, 
1920), 1, xxv. 10 For this see Life and Habit and The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. 

1 vint, no. 24 (1902), 137-147. 
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In 1902 even Butler’s most enthusiastic admirers would not have dared 
to prophesy a fame for him of anything like the proportion which he later 
achieved. 

II. Those who think of The Way of All Flesh as having started Butler 
on the road to fame will be surprised to find that when it was published 
in 1903 almost none of the journals noticed its appearance. The only im- 
portant magazine to comment on it at any length was The Athenaeum,” 
and this magazine, in spite of its editor’s friendliness for Butler, was sharp 
in its criticism. The formlessless of the novel annoyed the reviewer and 
led him to treat it casually and with no enthusiasm. The Way of All Flesh 
is a good example of a book which won its way because readers liked it 
and because several important authors discovered its value, rather than 
through any praise from reviews. The Times Literary Supplement did not 
get around to reviewing it until 1919," long after it was widely known, 
and then the reviewer wrote that it had been too original and too much 
outside the usual categories of the novel to have been understood in 1903. 

From 1903 on, however, the rising tide of Butler’s popularity began 
to make itself visible, even if it did not come to full force until just before 
the war. Paul Meissner makes the generalization that the enthusiasm 
for Butler began when the reaction against Victorianism was in full 
swing, but that is not strictly correct. His earliest admirers did not 
praise his iconoclasm; rather, they felt that he was a discoverer of real 
and effective truths. Thus Arnold Bennett, when he began to read The 
Way of All Flesh in 1904, thought that it contained “a vast amount of 
naked truth” in spite of its weak construction and tendency to moralize. 
He also admired the effectiveness of the satire and the occasional “‘sud- 
den sharp effect of pathos.” In 1913 he noted that the novel was prob- 
ably even better than he thought it to be and that there was “very little 
wrong with the book, even technically.” 

Butler’s friends played a distinct part in bringing him before the public 
eye. But it is a mistake to look upon their work as advertisement or as 
the conscious creating of a fad.!7 Competent critics like Arnold Bennett, 
Desmond MacCarthy, Clutton-Brock, and all the rest would not have 
been won by such tactics. R. A. Streatfeild, Butler’s literary executor, 
had a little volume privately printed in which he gathered together the 
obituary notices that had appeared,'* and Henry Festing Jones con- 

2 (May 30, 1903), 683. 18 (June 26, 1919), 347. 
“4 Samuel Butler der J tingere (Leipzig, 1913), p. 174. 


48 The Journals of Arnold Bennett (London, 1933), 1, 192-193. 6 Tdem., 11, 76. 
17 This is the view taken by Malcolm Muggeridge, Study of Samuel Butler, the Earnest 
Atheist (London, 1936). 


18 Samuel Butler: Records and Memorials (Cambridge, 1903). 
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tributed a sketch of Butler’s life to The Eagle, the magazine of Butler’s 
college at Cambridge. Then Streatfeild followed the publication of The 
Way of All Flesh by issuing a volume of Butler’s essays called Essays on 
Life, Art and Science.*° This book, like the novel, was almost completely 
neglected. It was briefly but rather enthusiastically reviewed by only 
one of the leading reviews." 

An article by Desmond MacCarthy in The Independent Review” is the 
first long discussion of Butler which considers his work as a whole and 
suggests that everything he did illustrated an important philosophy of 
life. It is a pioneer in the sort of estimate of him that became increasingly 
popular as the years went on and has won general acceptance from many 
competent critics in the last two decades. ‘“‘Butler,’”’ MacCarthy said, 
“‘was a frank and consistent hedonist.”” He emphasized Butler’s prag- 
matic attitude toward truth, and described his heroic waging of war 
against all artificiality and pretense in any of the fields in which he 
worked. He insisted that Butler was much more than a clever humorist 
and satirist. His work, he said, possessed important philosophic, literary, 
and critical value. \ 

Another important factor in the early growth of Butler’s fame, more 
important indeed than any article or review, was the use George Bernard 
Shaw made of his leading ideas in Man and Superman, published in 1904. 
Shaw, like the editor of The Athenaeum, had known and admired Butler 
during the last years of his life. He had been much impressed by Butler’s 
criticism of Darwinism, and many of Butler’s ideas on the subject of 
evolution became his own.” In Man and Superman he made no mention 
of Butler, but later, when critics began to speculate concerning the origin 
of Shaw’s ideas and to trace them to various foreign sources, he stated his 
indebtedness quite clearly. This was in the preface to Major Barbara in 
1907, and this enthusiastic reference to Butler, calling him “in his own 
department the greatest English writer of the latter half of the XIX cen- 
tury,’ has rightly been credited with doing more than any other single 
thing to increase Butler’s popularity. 

In 1907 Streatfeild began to publish extracts from Butler’s Note- 
Books in The New Quarterly Review and to reissue some of his books. 
Then, in 1908, Marcus Hartog (the biologist who had praised Butler’s 


19 (December 1902). 20 (London, 1904). 

%t The Athenaeum (July 9, 1904), 46-47. 

2 “The Author of Erewhon,” m1 (September 1904), 527-538. 

23 For Shaw’s own statement about this see “Mr. Gilbert Cannan on Samuel Butler,”’ 
The New Statesman, v (May 8, 1915), 109-110. 

* “First Aid to Critics,’ John Bull’s Other Iskand and Major Barbara (New York, 1926), 
p. 172. 
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work in 1897) and Festing Jones instituted the Erewhon Dinners. The 
number of well-known men who attended to do Butler honor proves that 
his reputation had already risen far above its position at the time of his 
death. These dinners were held every year, rising from an initial attend- 
ance of about 32 to 160 in 1914. Some of the better-known critics and 
writers who addressed the meetings were George Bernard Shaw, John- 
ston Forbes Robertson, Augustine Birrell, Edmund Gosse, Gilbert Can- 
nan, and Desmond MacCarthy.* The dinners extended, of course, right 
into the heyday of Butler’s popularity in England, and the growth in 
their attendance is symptomatic of the growth of that popularity. 

According to the publisher of Butler’s books, one of the very important 
agents in turning larger numbers of readers to Butler at this time was a 
full-length discussion in The Times Literary Supplement in 1908. The 
article was written by Clutton-Brock,” and it was full of praise for But- 
ler’s “incessantly alive and stimulating mind,” for his positive and con- 
structive ideas, and for his incorrigible honesty. Clutton-Brock admitted 
that Butler’s books were lacking in the finest literary qualities, but he 
looked beyond their outer form and found great riches within. For him 
Butler’s ability to surprise and puzzle his readers was a sign of his unusual 
originality. 

III. Even with the opinions expressed by the first enthusiastic readers 
of Butler before us, it is no easy matter to determine the precise reason 
for his popularity in England just before the war. Several critics have 
maintained that his hatred of the famous Victorians and his rebellion 
against his own age won an audience for him among a generation that 
itself rebelled against its parents. But the comments which we possess 
from those years do not show this to have been the case. Their evidence, 
on the contrary, is that Butler was admired because he satisfied the need 
which people felt for a less mechanistic and intellectually determined 
view of life than that of the Victorian era. Accepting a writer’s construc- 
tive philosophy of life because of the truth it contains is not at all the 
same thing as admiring him for his iconoclasm. 

Most of the discussions of Butler written during the second decade of 
the present century stress this philosophic aspect of his work. His sug- 
gestions regarding biology and the theory of evolution received wide- 
spread attention. A good many writers followed in the path which Mar- 


% These facts about the Erewhon dinners are taken from Henry Festing Jones, op. cit., 
1, 418-429. 

% A. C. Fifield, “Samuel Butler and Clutton-Brock,”’ The Times Literary Supplement 
(January 17, 1924). 

27 “Samuel Butler,’ The Times Literary Supplement, Seventh Year, no, 352 (October 
9, 1908). 
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cus Hartog had laid down. A French writer, in drawing a distinction be- 
tween Lamarck and Darwin, pointed out that Lamarck’s views were 
teleological and Darwin’s mechanical and acknowledged his indebtedness 
to Butler’s work for this distinction.2* Emanuel R4dl included an ac- 
count of Butler’s theories in his Geschichte der Biologischen Theorien.® 
W. Bateson, in a volume of essays published in commemoration of the 
centenary of Darwin’s birth,*° called Butler “the most brilliant, and by 
far the most interesting of Darwin’s opponents . .. whose works are at 
length emerging from oblivion.’ He said that the result of investigations 
since Darwin’s time had been to give “‘irrefragable proof that much defi- 
niteness exists in living things apart from Selection,’ i.e., that the prin- 
ciple of Natural Selection is not the comprehensive factor it was once 
thought to be; and this is just the view that Butler had argued for so 
vigorously. Marcus Hartog again expressed his belief that Butler’s bio- 
logical theories were important in an article explaining them and relating 
them to the theories of the early twentieth century.* He discussed the 
similarity between Butler’s views and those of several more recent writ- 
ers—Richard Semon, Eugenio Rignano, Frederick W. Hutton, and Hans 
Driesch. In another article“ he continued the discussion and called But- 
ler “perhaps the most versatile genius of the Victorian age.””* 

A later study of these same matters, again showing how Butler’s ideas 
fitted into an important phase of speculation in the first part of this cen- 
tury, can be found in E. S. Russell’s historical account of the science of 
morphology called Form and Function, published in 1916. Russell de- 
voted an entire chapter to “Samuel Butler and the Memory Theories of 
Heredity” because he felt that the future development of biological 
thought might “follow some such lines as those which he tentatively laid 
down.”*? He compared Butler with some of the more recent biologists 
who have worked out theories like his and expressed his belief that, be- 
cause of his thorough-going Lamarckianism and his panpsychic view of 
the world, Butler was nearer the truth than later scientists. He called him 
“one of the most fascinating figures of the 19th century” whose ideas 
about biological problems were “singularly illuminating.’’** 


28 Felix Le Dantec, ‘“Lemarck et Darwin, les Deux Tendances Biologiques,” Revue 


Scientific (February 6, 1909). 29 (Leipzig, 1909), m, 449-452. 
30 “Heredity and Variation in Modern Lights,” Darwin and Modern Science (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), pp. 86-100. 3 Tbid., p. 88. 2 Tbid., p. 100. 


8 “The Biological Writings of Samuel Butler and their Relation to Contemporary and 
Subsequent Biological Thought,”’ Scientific Progress in the Twentieth Century, v (1910), 
15-37. 

% “Samuel Butler and Recent Mnemic Biological Theories,’’ Scientia, xv, no. 33 (1914), 
38-52. % Tbid., p. 38. %* London, 1916. 87 Thid., p. 341. 

38 Tbid., p. 335. 
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But after a period of speculation along lines which Butler had explored, 
biology moved away from him and reasserted its allegiance to a narrower 
scientific outlook. In 1923 Vernon Lee, in introducing Semon’s Mnemic 
Psychology to English readers, contrasted Butler’s views unfavorably 
with the more scientific views of Semon. She wrote that: 


Happening to be a naturalist instead of a fantastic novelist turned amateur evolu- 
tionist, Semon naturally never set up heredity as an unconscious racial memory; 
still less could he dream of the mythological developments which came natural to 
the author of Erewhon.** 


This criticism brings up an interesting point. It is possible that Semon and 
other biologists were wrong in discarding Butler’s “‘mythological devel- 
opments” and his “unconscious racial memory.” Their work has not, in 
recent years, kept pace with modern psychology which—under a different 
influence and taking its suggestions from Kant, Schopenhauer, and 
Nietzsche —has achieved remarkable results by using concepts very much 
like Butler’s. 

In a few cases, however, Butler’s influence went further than it did in 
those just considered. In 1914, when Henri Bergson was visiting in 
England, A. D. Darbishire, a young biologist who had read Life and 
Habit with real enthusiasm,“ introduced him to Butler’s work. Recently 
Bergson insisted that he had not studied Butler’s ideas carefully until 
late in his life, long after his own views had taken definite shape, and that 
he was aware of no influence of Butler on him because their views had 
very little in common ;* but it is at least possible that through his discus- 
sions with Darbishire he learned more from Butler than he realized. Dar- 
bishire himself adopted many ideas from Butler and gave clear expression 
to them in his posthumous book An Introduction to Biology and other 
Papers.” Like Butler, he felt that biology must study the processes of the 
living organism and must study them where it knows them best—in man 
himself. In a recent Terry Lecture, Herbert Spencer Jennings, a leading 
biologist of our own day, made the same point,* as also does Alexis Car- 
rel in Man, the Unknown, it is becoming commoner among scientists, 
and this subtle change in outlook may have untraceable connections with 
Samuel Butler. 


3° Richard Semon, Mnemic Psychology, with an Introduction by Vernon Lee (New York, 
1923), p. 12. 

“ A. D. Darbishire, Review of Life and Habit, The English Review, vu (March 1911), 
748-749, 

“ Floris Delattre, “Samuel Butler et la Bergsonisme,’’ Revue Anglo-Américain, X11 
(1936), pp. 385-405. @ New York, 1917. 

“® The Universe and Life (New Haven, 1933), pp. 1-17. 

“ New York, 1935. 
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Like Butler, Darbishire was a Lamarckian and a vitalist; also, like 
Butler, he was skeptical of ordinary science. In his later writings he 
adopted and applied Bergson’s theory of intelligence and combined it in 
an interesting way with Butler’s suggestion that living organisms were 
made in much the same fashion as we now make machines. But, like other 
biologists, Darbishire made no use of Butler’s theory of unconscious 
memory, and thus even here Butler’s influence in biology, although very 
important, remained fragmentary. 

IV. Butler’s influence on a few biologists and on some aspects of bio- 
logical thought does a good deal, perhaps more than anything else, to ac- 
count for his rise to fame. But there were other important reasons for his 
growing reputation. Some critics had begun to feel that his work, taken 
as a whole, suggested a fresh and important philosophy of life which they 
could welcome. Robert F. Rattray wrote an article in Mind® in which he 
developed the philosophic implications of Butler’s unconscious memory 
theory and sought to defend them. He was one of the first to discuss the 
relationship between Butler’s biological theories and his other ideas. 
William Barry, writing in the Dublin Review,“ maintained that Butler’s 
philosophy was important and effective because of its basis in fact; But- 
ler sought to explain the phenomena he observed instead of ignoring 
them as his contemporaries had done. This writer saw Butler primarily as 
a man who rose above a materialistic outlook in a materialistic age. He 
summarized his achievements by saying that he had shown the inade- 
quacy of Darwinism and that he first directed attention to “‘the mysteries 
of habit, the deeps of memory, the exact significance and bearing on ac- 
tion of ‘the unconscious’.’’4? By this time Butler had become so generally 
known that a thesis was written in German in an attempt to trace the 
outlines of his philosophy.** The writer of the thesis emphasized the strong 
optimism of Butler’s Lebensanschauung which grew out of his having 
squarely faced a deep and pessimistic skepticism and come off the victor. 

From 1910 on the number of discussions which took Butler seriously as 
a philosopher and studied and criticized his views grew year by year. 
Some of these studies praised him and some differed with him, but all 
found what he had to say both important and interesting. Jean Florence 
Blum wrote the first general discussion to appear in France.*® He ac- 
claimed Butler as a great humanist who had a wide knowledge of all the 
sciences and arts and compared him with Goethe, saying that his work 

4 “The Philosophy of Samuel Butler,”” Mind, N. S. xxm (1914), 371-385. 
4 “Samuel Butler of Erewhon,”’ Dublin Review, civ (1914), 322-344. "7 Tbid., 344. 
48 Gerold Pestalozzi, Samuel Butler der Jiingere, Versuch einer Darstellung seiner Ge- 


dankenwelt (Ziirich, 1914). My discussion is based on the summary in Meissner, op. cit., 
p. 180. 49 “Samuel Butler,’”’ Mercure de France, Lxxxvi (1910), 267-281. 
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made a more definite contribution to knowledge than anything of the 
German poet’s. W. H. Salter, in his Essays on two Moderns,® also empha- 
sized Butler’s philosophic universality. May Sinclair in her A Defence of 
Idealism® devoted a long opening chapter to a criticism of Butler’s ‘‘pan- 
psychism” in which, although contending that his philosophy placed a 
ruinous emphasis upon the value of unconsciousness and attacking his 
notion of the self, she nevertheless took his ideas very seriously. 

These discussions and many more like them show that Butler was 
highly valued for his clear-sighted outlook. Beginning with his critique of 
Darwinism and going on to his attack on materialism and his consequent 
assertion of various spiritual values, his readers were finding more and 
more material in his works for a picture of life which agreed with what 
they themselves felt to be true. His very sincere and unpretentious ideal- 
ism, his refusal to hide behind words and phrases, and his insistence on 
getting everything clearly and simply stated while at the same time do- 
ing more justice to the imaginative implications of the facts of reality 
than most scientists will do; all these things struck their fancy. Butler 
had become something of a hero. 

The appearance of The Note-Books of Samuel Butler in book form in 
1912 touched off a round of applause. The London Times Literary Sup- 
plement,® which had ignored The Way of All Flesh in 1903, gave this 
book a front page review, sketching Butler’s character in glowing terms 
of praise, calling him ‘“‘a born writer’’ and explaining his ready wit and 
his way of twisting his ideas into peculiar shapes by comparing him with 
a medieval church builder who, because his faith in his work was com- 
plete, could adorn a beautiful cathedral with gargoyles without fear of 
harm. The Athenaeum® said that Butler had at last achieved the immor- 
tality for which he longed and blamed the reading public for having ig- 
nored him for so many years. Current Opinion compared him as a moral 
teacher to the Platonic Socrates, and The Edinburgh Review® said that 
The Note-Books defied analysis because of their perfection. The Book- 
man® took the occasion to refer to Butler’s other work, calling The Way 
of All Flesh “‘a masterly study of modern life” and listing Erewhon 
and Life and Habit as the other two books of Butler’s that would not be 
forgotten. The International Journal of Ethics*’ praised Butler’s style of 
writing, saying that ‘“‘never since the eighteenth century was there such 
consummate ease and simplicity, such point, such nervous energy.” 
Butler’s ideas, this journal felt, made a real contribution to ethics and 

5° London, 1911. 51 London, 1917. 52 No. 569 (December 5, 1912). 

5 (November 23, 1912), p. 617. 5 trv (March 1913), pp. 222-223. 
5 (January 1913), 192-196. 8¢ xi (March 1913), 326-327. 
7 xxi (July 1913), 497-499. 
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fitted the present age better than “the cruder enthusiasms of Ruskin or 
Carlyle.” Butler was called the father of Pragmatism, and the review 
concluded by saying that “‘as a literary figure he represents all that is 
best and soundest in modern tendencies, and at the same tiine leads a re- 
volt against our prevailing vices of flabbiness, pretentiousness, and hy- 
pocrisy.” 

V. There were, naturally enough, some dissenting voices among the 
chorus of praise which greeted The Note-Books.** But compared with any 
reception that a book by Butler had had in the past, this was a triumph. 
Another solid evidence of Butler’s success is the fact that by 1912 most of 
the important English encyclopedias had included him among the men 
they discussed. In 1906 Chambers Cyclopaedia of English Literature gave 
a brief sketch of his life, listed his works and said that he was noteworthy 
for his ‘‘prejudices” and his “‘anticonventional audacity.”’ The eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contained an article on him, as 
did the second supplement of the Dictionary of National Biography. 

Although it had not been much discussed, The Way of All Flesh had a 
marked influence on several English novelists during these years, anda _ | 
good many books described situations like the one it described and used | 
its technique.®® Butler was in part responsible for the vogue of the genea- | 
logical novel at the beginning of the century.*® Some critics began to feel 
that in spite of the philosophic interest of his work, he was most impor- 
tant as a literary artist. Thus Orlo Williams, in his little book on the es- 
say published in 1915, discussed him as an important English essayist 
and said that everything he did was motivated by the sort of love for 
life which the true essayist possesses.*' The same writer spoke of The 
Way of All Flesh with enthusiasm in his Modern English Writers, declar- 
ing that it showed powers of psychological analysis of the highest order q 
and that it ‘stands with the greatest English novels of the last century.” 

Two book-length critical studies of Butler appeared during the war, =~ 
one by the novelist Gilbert Cannan® and the other by John Harris. 
Cannan’s book has sometimes been called the high-water mark of But- | 




















i ler worship and the culmination of the admiration for him which had | 
3 been growing since his death. But, as George Bernard Shaw pointed out ; 
1 58 See, for instance, The Dial, tv (October 16, 1913), 293-295 and The Contemporary Re- 
eg view, crm (June 1913), 892-894. 
a 5* For a list of the novelists especially affected see Ernest A. Baker, The History of the 
an English Novel, X, Yesterday (London, 1939), p. 247. 
ee 60 A. E. Zucker, “The Genealogical Novel, a New Genre,’’ PMLA, xu (1928), 551-560. 
\ ® The Essay (London, 1915), pp. 17-18. 





8 Modern English Writers (London, 1918), p. 321. In the “Preface to the First Edition” 
Williams says that the book was written before the war. 
83 Samuel Butler, a Critical Study (London, 1915). & Samuel Buller (London, 1916). 
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in his review of it,** in spite of its praise, it actually makes Butler seem 
smaller than he was because it ignores his clear-cut philosophic convic- 
tions and the part they played in his life and in his rise to fame. It is evi- 
dence of a change in the way some people felt about Butler, and one of 
the first clear signs of his being liked for what Paul Elmer More called his 
“impishness.’’®* The study by John Harris is truer to the impression But- 
ler had made on the majority of his critics since his death. It is thought- 
ful and objective and seeks to draw a picture which will take the various 
aspects of his work into account and fit them together into a pattern. A 
warm current of admiration can be felt flowing through the book, but 
there is little evidence of blind hero worship. 

By this time Butler’s importance was so generally recognized that The 
Cambridge History of English Literature discussed his work at length. 
W. T. Young, who wrote the section on Butler, sided with those who ad- 
mired him more for his minor good things than for any of his larger un- 
dertakings, expressing a preference for Alps and Sanctuaries and deciding 
that Butler was very good but of secondary importance. He had not “‘the 
highest gifts of poetry or emotion,” but he was certainly much more than 
an “undiscriminating wit.’’ He had ‘‘a constructive intention, not mock- 
ery, but the liberation of the spirit.’’** 

Butler was discussed in America a few years later than in England, but 
those who discussed him there reacted to his work in much the same way 
as his English critics had. In 1916 Clara Gruening Stillman, his later 
biographer, wrote an article on his literary and scientific work.** She 
called him ‘‘one of the most original and creative minds of his time” and 
analyzed his ideas with considerable penetration. Horace Bridges read a 
paper on Butler before the Chicago Literary Club praising him as a 
satirist and as a defender of the right of the layman to criticize the man 
of science.”° An article appeared in The North American Review on But- 
ler’s idea of God.” Other critics and reviewers praised Butler’s novel, his 
sincerity and honesty, and his work in setting men free from the bondage 
of the past. Louis W. Flaccus, lecturing at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1918, subjected Butler’s ideas to a careful logical analysis and 
found them full of interest but not ultimately adequate as a defensible 
view of the world.” 


5 See note 23 above. % Shelburne Essays, Eleventh Series (Boston, 1921), pp. 167-199. 

87 (Cambridge, 1916), xm, 499-505. 88 Tbid., 505. 

* “The Literary and Scientific Work of Samuel Butler,’’ North American, cctv (August 
1916), 270-281. 

7 “Samuel Butler, the Master Satirist,’ As I was Saying (Boston, 1923), 52-85. 

™ Felix Grendon, “Samuel Butler’s God,” ccvm (August 1918), 277-286. 

72 “Samuel Butler,” University of Pennsylvania Lectures 1918-1919 (Philadelphia, 1919), 
vi, 133-154. 
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By 1920 Butler had achieved a more extensive fame than anyone 
could have foreseen at the time of his death. Besides being known in 
England and America, his works had been discussed in France and 
Germany and soon most of his books were translated into the languages 
of those countries and some of them into other continental tongues as 
well. After 1920 his popularity fell off somewhat from its most enthusias- 
tic peak. The later studies and discussions of his work served chiefly to 
paint in fuller and more careful detail the picture already present in 
generous outline. It was some time, however, before many blemishes 
were found, and only much later did critics begin to tear down what 
had been completed in order to put a less pleasing portrait in its place. 


LEE ELBERT Hott 
Union College 
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XLVII 


ANALYSIS OF A SOUND GROUP: SL AND TL 
IN NORWEGIAN 


1. THE LITERATURE AND THE PROBLEM 


C has long been known that the distinction between si and #l, which 
existed in Old Norse, has been lost in the modern dialects of Norway. 
In his Norsk Grammatik of 1864 Ivar Aasen wrote: 


these sounds generally become one, and are rarely distinguished with any preci- 
sion. In southeastern Norway [séndenfjelds] sl only is heard, thus esle instead of 
etla, lisle for litle, Fesling for Fetling. In western Norway [vestenfjelds] tl only is 
usually heard, thus hail for hasl, kvitl for kvisl, reitla for reidsla. In northern Nor- 
way [nordenfjelds] they coalesce into a special sound, which resembles Itl, Itj, 
or Isch, but which cannot be otherwise designated with the usual letters. 


The precision of phonetic formulation which Aasen lacked was supplied 
by Johan Storm in 1884. The sound loosely described by Aasen as /él etc., 
was determined as a voiceless /, usually palatalized, and written ht.’ 
Storm also pointed out the presence of an area in southeastern Norway 
where si and él became 1, a development similar to that which produced 
German schl- in schlagen.* Later dialect investigators have further added 
to our knowledge of this phenomenon, and historians of the language 
have thrown light on its origin.‘ 

But no one has attempted to gather all the available information and 
present it in systematic form. We still lack all but the most rudimentary 
attempts at a mapping of the phenomena of Norwegian dialects. Any in- 
formation on a specific sound or sound change must be dug out from a 
multitude of monographs dealing with specific dialects. In this study the 
writer wishes to supply the deficiency for the sound group in question. 
At the same time he wishes to analyze the development and distribution 
of the group, and to relate it as closely as possible to its lexical, morpho- 
logical, phonetic, and phonological background. By drawing in all of 
these attendant circumstances, it may be possible to reach a fuller con- 
ception of the complexity of this linguistic phenomenon than was per- 
mitted by the “sound law” formulation of a previous generation. 

That linguistic facts are never simple is one of the first discoveries of 
the maker of dialect maps. The only wholly accurate map would be one 
that showed the distribution of varieties of a single word, but thousands 


1 Pp. 30-31. 2 Norvegia, p. 119. 8 Ibid., p. 104. 
“See especially the various monographs of Amund B. Larsen on Norwegian dialects, 
Hagstad, Vestnorske Maalfgre, and Seip, Norsk Sprakhistorie. 
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of such maps would be needed to give any sort of comprehensive picture 
of the dialects. In practice it is necessary to simplify by grouping words 
of similar development together, even though it is impossible to predict 
that any two words will follow the same pattern throughout a group of 
dialects. In Old Norse si occurred both initially and medially, while ¢/ 
occurred only medially. Hence at least two maps are necessary, one for 
sl in initial position, and one for -s/- and -#- in medial position, though 
more would be desirable for certain exceptional words and word forms. 


2. SL IN PREVOCALIC POSITION 


Initially the cluster s/ existed in a considerable number of words from 
Germanic times. Its functional opposition to st, sm, sn, etc., and to i, pl, 
fi, etc., as well as its conspicuous position in the word helped to keep it 
relatively stable. The s was liable to two changes: (1) assimilation with 
the / into a voiceless / (]); (2) change to some variety of §. The accom- 
panying map (No. 1) will show the geographical distribution of these 
changes.® 


5 In addition to the printed dialect monographs, the writer has used the unprinted ma- 
terial in the possession of Rektor dr. Didrik Arup Seip, consisting of theses written by stu- 
dents at the University of Oslo, and the notebooks of Johan Storm, preserved at Uni- 
versitetsbiblioteket, Oslo. The writer is grateful to Rektor Seip for permission to use the 
former, and to Stipendiat Olai Skulerud for assistance with the latter. 

6 The information on the first two maps was drawn from the following sources: Ross, 
Norske Bygdemaal, passim; Larsen, Oversigt; Haegstad, Vestnorske Maalfgre; Storm, 
Norsk Lydskrift; Aasen, Norsk Ordbog; Ross, Norsk Ordbog; Torp, Nyn. Etym. Ordb. 
(Storm’s notebooks are cited in the following simply as Storm with the numbers and 
pages following, see Skulerud in Larsen Festskrift.) AkERsHUS: Berum Storm A VIII, 
Storm & Skulerud, Festskr. Amund Larsen; Nesodden Storm F XIII; Hakadal Storm A 
VIII; Ullensaker Kolsrud Falk Festskr. 442; Romerike Kolsrud Romeriksmaalet; As Storm 
F XIII; Mstre Aker, Sérkedal, Asker Storm & Skulerud, Festskr. Amund Larsen. Avust- 
AGDER: Setisdalen Storm, Ordlister, 87; Fjzre Mathias Moy, unprinted Hovedopgave 
1937; Vegarshei Sigvald Holen, unprinted Hovedopgave. BERGEN: Larsen & Stoltz, 
Bergens Bymdl (1912), 90. Buskerup: Drammen, R¢yken, Lier, Hurum, Eiker Storm & 
Skulerud, Amund Larsen Festskr.; Flesberg Tov Flatin, Flesberg-Maalet 1923; Gol Storm 
C VI, D XII; Hemsedal, Hol Storm B VI, C II; Nes Storm C VI; Norderhov Skulerud 
ANVA 1926, p. 35; Nore, Rollag, Uvdal Storm C II, D XI; Ringerike (Adal) Skulerud 
Festskr. Hjalmar Falk, 402; Rollag Bjgrset 1902, 7; Al, Torpo Storm C II, B VI. Hepmarx: 
Alvdal Storm A VI; Solgr Amund Larsen, VSS 1894. No. 4, pp. 102-103 & Storm F XIV & 
XV; Eidskogen Storm C V; Elverum Storm A VI, B V, and Johan Hogstad, Eloromsmaalets 
Grammatik (1906); Engerdalen og Drevsjé Storm A VI; Lgten Storm A VIII; Storelvdal 
Storm A VI; Trysil Paul Gardasen, Hovedopgave (unprinted) & Storm A VI; Tynnset 
Storm Ordlister, Jérgen Reitan Tynnsetmdlet (1926); Tyldal Storm C V; Vang Storm A 
VIII; Rendalen Storm A VI, B I, C I and Ordlister; Amot Storm A VI; Asnes Finnskog 
Norvegia II, 25. HoRDALAND: Hardanger Storm A IX, B [Xa, Chr. Vidsteen, Oplysninger 
(1885); Rgldal Storm C I; Voss Leiv Heggstad, Vossemdlet (1932), Storm A X, B [Xa, 

Chr. Vidsteen Oplysninger (1884), 15; Sunnhordland Chr. Vidsteen, Ordbog (1900), 
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The cluster is retained unchanged in most of western Norway, along 
the southern coast, in the Midland valleys, and in certain communities of 
Nordland (Salten, Gims¢y). 





Oplysninger (1882). MgrE oc Romspat: Aure Storm B VIII (by Am. Larsen) also Ross 
NB 1908, 65; Kristiansund Ivar Hoel (Maal og Minne 1915); Kvernes Trygve Kj¢l, 

Hovedopgave (unprinted), 1931; Rindalen Eilert Mo, Tonelagstilhgve (1923); Todalen 
Eilert Moe, Todalsmdlet (1922), 8; Sundalen Storm C VI, F XIX; Sande Storm C VI; 
Sunelven Storm C VI; Surendalen Storm C VI; Tresfjorden Hans Rypdal, Romsdalsmdl 
(1929); Volda & @rsta Ivar Aasen, Séndmgrsk Grammatik (1851). Norp-TrgnveELac: 
Indre Namdalen (Grong) Storm C I; H¢gilandet Storm B VIII (by Amund B. Larsen); 
Mosviken Storm B VIII (by A. B. L.); Stod Storm B VIII (by A. B. L.); Verran Storm 
C I. Norpianp: Gims¢y Hallfrid Christiansen, Gims¢y-mdlet (1933); Salten Einar B. 
SkAnlund, Saltamdlet (1933); Vefsn V. Riksheim, Ljodvokstren (1921). OpLanp: FAaberg 
Kolsrud, Falk Festskr 451 & Ingvald Doseth, Hovedopgave (unprinted), 1937; Upper 
Gudbrandsdal (Lesje, Dovre, Lom, Skjak, Vaga, Sel), Storm Ordlister & Karl Bj¢rset, 
Syd-Lesje og Nord-Dovremaalets lyd- og formlere (1900); Nord-Aurdal Storm A IV; Nord- 
Fron Storm B VII; Valdres Storm C I; @stre Slidre Ole O. Hegge, Utgreiding (1925); 
Toten Kolsrud, Festskr. Falk, 451; @yer Bjgrset 1910, 8-9. Osto: Amund Larsen, Kristi- 
ania Bymdl (1907). RoGALanD: Ryfylke Per Thorsen, Ryfylke-mdlet (1930) and Médlet i 
Nordaust-Ryfylke (1929); Stavanger Berntsen & Larsen, Stavanger Bymdl (1925), 203. 
Socn 0G FyorpaNnE: Nordfjord Lars E. Sgreide, Nordfjordmdlet (1930) and Storm A XII, 
CI, C VI; Sunnfjord (Férde Storm A XII, C VI; Jglster, Holsen Ross, Norske Bygdemdl 
1909, 7); Sogn George T. Flom The Dialect of Aurland (1915), Amund Larsen, Sognemdlene 
(1922 f.) and Storm A XII, C VI. Sér-TrgnvELac: Notes on several communities by Am. B. 
Larsen in Storm F XIX (Melhus, Tydalen, Stgren, Orkdal, Budal, Meldalen, Kvikne, 
Opdal); Hemne P. E. Sivertsen, Maalet i Hemna (1906); Opdal notes by writer and 
Ola J. Rise, Opdalsmdl (1933); Orkdal Storm C VI; Rennebu Storm C V; R¢gros J¢érgen 
Reitan, Rérosmdlet (1932); Selbu Amund B. Larsen, Norvegia, u, 243; Tydalen, Alen, 
Holtalen, Singsis Storm B VIII; Soknedalen Storm B VIII; Strinda Arne Tilset, Mdlet 
é Strinda (1924); Trondheim Storm B VIII (ved. A.B.L.); Tydalen & Guldalen, Amund B. 
Larsen, Oplysninger om Dialekten i Selbo og Guldalen (1881), 36; Alen J¢érgen Reitan, 
Aalens maalfgre (1906), 40. TELEMARK: upper Telemark Ross, Norske Bygdemdl; B¢ 
Storm C II; Gransherad Storm B IVa; Heddal Storm B IVa & CII; Sauland Storm C II; 
Hjartdal Storm B IVa & Norvegia 1, 92; Tuddal Storm C II & B IVa; Hovin Storm B 
IVa; Skafs& Storm A XII; Mo Storm C II; Mj¢sstrondi Storm A IX; Saude Storm B 
IVa; Nesherad Storm C II & B IVa; Tinn Storm, Ordlister & Olai Skulerud, Tinnsmaalet 
(1922); Vinje Storm C I; Morgedal Storm A [X. Troms: Bardo & Milselv Jérgen Reitan, 
Maal og Minne 1928; Senja Ragnvald Iversen, Senjen-maalet (1913), 68; Helggy Storm 
A VIII; Salangen Jakob Markussen, Hovedopgave (unprinted). Vestrotp: Tjgme, Tj¢l- 
ling, Tanum, Sem, Andebu, Ramnes, Hedrum, Lardal, Hof, Sande, Skoger, Sandherad, 
all in Olai Skulerud, Festskr. Amund Larsen. Ténsberg Trygve Knudsen, Festskrift Amund 
Larsen, 138. Vest-AGDER: Lyngdal, Valle Am. Larsen, Indberetning 1891, 236; Gyland P. 
Kydland, Gylands-mdlet (1940), 38; Aseral Seip, Asdglmdlet (1915), 41. 

Addenda: Elverum Lindberg, Opusc. Phon. IV, 19; Al Rémcke, Norvegia II, 142; Vest- 
Agder Hannaas (1925); Snasa, Frosta, Stjérdalen Storm F XIX (by A. B. L.); Asker, Fet, 
Hakadal, Nes, Ramnes, Trégstad, Spydeberg Storm C III; Nordre Land, Vestre Toten, 
Pyer, Romedal, Lgten Storm C IV; F¢grde, Breim, Hornindal, Riste, Sande Storm F XXV. 

As will be seen from the above, the following have been inaccessible to me: Kolsrud, 
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The change to unvoiced / is local and sporadic, being reported from 
Sogn, Hallingdal, Selbu, and Solgr. In some of the eastern communities 
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Map 1. Old Norse si initially. Each circle represents one country community (herred), 
each square a town. Names of communities are entered only when reliable information on 
this dialect phenomenon is available. The boundaries drawn between dialect areas are dotted 
wherever their exact course is a matter of conjecture. The upper left insert contains the 
upper part of the main map, while the lower right insert is an enlarged map of the three 
southeastern counties (fylker). Note that the information given for Saltdal (Nordland) 
should be changed to Salten, on the coast. In the Southwest area it has not been thought 
necessary to enter all instances of si. 


Eidsvollsmaalet (1916); Birger Marteinussen, Maalet ¢ Bg ¢ Vesteraalen (1907); Karl Braset, 


Sparbu-maalet (1903); Peter Lunde, Maalet s Ségne (1913); Johan Hveding, Tysfjord- 
méalet (1921). 
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of Telemark (B¢, Gransherad, Hjartdal, Sauland, Nes) a loose variety of 
s is reported which may be transitional between regular s and /. The un- 
voiced | is everywhere in retreat before the other forms. 

The change to fi is characteristic of Lowland East Norwegian, the 
valleys of Gudbrandsdal and Qsterdal, Nordm¢gre, Tr¢ndelag, and south- 
ern Nordland. The material is too scanty to draw an exact boundary; 
thus it is uncertain whether part of Romsdal may not use /I, likewise 
parts of lower Buskerud and Telemark. Another difficulty is that a grad- 
ual phonetic transition is possible between s and /, and that speech de- 
fects may lead to an impure s that can be heard as /. Some of the less pre- 
cise dialect students fail to distinguish between s/ and fl], thus obscuring 
the situation. 

Within the eastern area much vacillation is possible, as some dialects 
and some individuals seem to have maintained or reasserted the si. The 
change to f/ is a mechanical one, affecting all words containing this con- 
sonant cluster. No opposition is set up between s/ and /l in any of the 
regular country dialects. 

The development of initial s} was shared by medial s/ after a consonant 
other than #. The reason appears to be that in such words the syllable 
division fell between the consonant and the s/, making the latter initial 
in its syllable. The evidence for this is that s/ in this position usually re- 
mained si or // in regions where medial s/ normally changed to d/ or |] (see 
below). In some words the preceding consonant was lost, but whenever it 
was retained, the s/ either remained or changed to //. Examples of this 
development are found after g, k, m, n, ng, and r.” Of these consonants k 
may be lost in jeksel ‘molar’ and veksia ‘change,’ g and m when they fol- 
low r, and ¢ in all words except f@rsle and hgyrsia (for which easily recog- 
nizable verb stems exist to keep them in line). The loss of r seems to be 
characteristic of Tréndelag, but the others appear to be more widespread. 

In certain portions of the southwest it appears that medial d could 
have this effect of preserving the following sl, in spite of being lost after- 


7 After g: bygsl ‘rent’ byksl Ytre Rendal; begsl ‘hindrance’ Nordfjord. After k: aksel 
(ON gat) ‘shoulder’ aks] Elverum, @vre Rendal, oksl Aurland (and Sogn generally), 
gksl & gkkel Leikanger, Lyster, aksel vs. aks] Norderhov, aksal R¢ros; beksi ‘bridle’ 
(alternates with ON beézl, see footnote 21); griksla ‘warm bread’ Helgeland; jeksel (ON 
jaz) ‘molar’ jaks’1 Grue, jaks] Rgros, jaks] Tydal, jeksel (def. jeksla) Adal, jeksle Ytre 
Rendal (but jehle @vre Rendal), jakedl Aurland; veksla ‘change’ Sogndal, veksle Fon, 
veksle & vesle Norderhov, Adal, veksle Lesje-Dovre-Vagi (but vesle Trysil, va(r)sla 
Voss, ve(r)sla Hardanger, vesle Mgsstrand); diksle ‘window hook’ Aurland. After m: 
géymsla ‘hiding’ Ryfylke, Voss (note geymhlu in some older documents); skremsel ‘terror’ 
skrems] Elverum. After n: finsleg ‘fine’ feinsle Aurland; reinsleg ‘cleanly’ rainsle Aurland, 
rens]i R¢gros, Solgr; rensel ‘running’ rens| Elverum, rensl R¢gros; uvanslig ‘easy’ Ryfylke, 
ovans|i R¢ros; (but note the two names reported from Hjelmeland: Steintland, Tuntland, 
with regular ¢ for s in this position). After mg: fengsel ‘prison’ fangs] R¢gros, Elverum; 
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wards. At least a certain number of such words are reported from an area 
where si normally becomes #/.* It is also possible, however, that analogy 
with corresponding verbs may have retained the original form of these 
words. 

In the position after consonant, the s and / may be separated by an ob- 
scure vowel (9), and in this case the expected change of s to { sometimes 
fails to develop.*® 

In a small area in the east Norwegian mountains it is reported that s 


acquires the quality of { before other consonants as well, especially n and 
7,10 


3. INITIAL /L IN MODERN SLANG 


As the city of Oslo, Norway’s capital, is located in the midst of a coun- 
try district where the use of // for si is well-nigh universal, it is not sur- 
prising that the lower classes in that city should make regular use of it. 
During the nineteenth century the upper classes, with their Dano-literary 
tradition of elegant speech, attempted to steer clear of this “corruption” 
of the written image. But along with the breakdown of the old bureau- 
cratic upper class, the rise of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and the 
growth of a slang-loving youth came the rapid introduction of many 
dialect forms into the speech of even educated inhabitants of the capital. 
One of these was the pronunciation of f/ for sl, which has now become 
practically universal among speakers of Oslo Norwegian in their un- 
guarded moments. The pronunciation [oSlo] (with a very thin /) for 
‘Oslo’ is very common, though it is frowned upon by the cultured." 





hengsle ‘lock’ hengsle R¢gros; stengsel ‘lock’ Hallingdal, R¢ros, stengsl Solgr. After r: 
abyrgsla (g usually lost) ‘responsibility’ aabyrsle Hallingdal, aabrysle Sunnm¢re, aabrygsla 
Nordhordland (but with loss of r: Atbghl Opdal); byr(g)sla ‘supplies’ Sunnm¢re, b¢rs!(a) 
Sogn; férsle ‘transportation’ Romsdal, Sunnm¢re; Agyrsla ‘hearing’ Nordfjord, h¢ssel 
R¢gros; *ringertla ‘wagtail’ rinnihle @vre Rendal (with loss of r); skirsl (with loss of r) 
‘baptism’ in compounds: skitlabadn ‘baptismal child’ Sogn, skjihllarvatn’e ‘baptismal 
water’ Nordfjord; vermsi (with regular loss of m and frequent loss of r) ‘spring’ vers! 
Nordfjord, Sunnfjord, verslehol Sogn, vers! Senja, veks! Sunnm¢gre (but vehl Orkdal and 
Trgndelag generally, velt Selbu); érsia ‘dizziness, confusion’ Aurland, Ryfylke, Nordm¢re, 
Romerike (but hovetla Sunnhordland). 

8 Avreidsla ‘reprimand’ Sunnhordland; breidsla ‘spreading’ Sunnhordland, Karmt, 
Ryfylke (but bretla elsewhere); ¢ydsla ‘waste’ (also gytla); utreidsle ‘expense’ Nordfjord. 
But reidsla became only rettla. 

* E.g. jeksel (but jeksJa) Adal, aksal Trysil, aksal (but aks]a) R¢ros. 

10 Tynnset, Tyldal, Soknedal, e.g. hestn, presta, ost, stugu etc. In the one word snjo 
‘snow’ the change is reported from Opdal ({ng), Sunndal (§né), Surendal ({nj¢), Ytre Sogn 
and Jostedalen (§ny) (writer’s notes; Larsen Oversigt 57, Sognemdlene). 

U Cf. Professor Olaf Broch in Festskrift Hjalmar Falk (Oslo, 1927), 3: “I fremlyd blir 
{s] foran [1] idannet dagligtale praktisk talt gjennemgaende supradentalt . . . Inde i ord er 
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In the course of the transition there was built up a feeling that { was a 
more vigorous and animated sound than s. Amund B. Larsen was the 
first to call attention to the existence in Oslo slang of a series of words in 
which f was used in this way before other consonants than /. He noted 
that the words sver ‘big,’ svin ‘swine,’ and sometimes sne ‘snow’ and 
stygg ‘ugly’ could be pronounced with / instead of s. “One literally takes 
a mouthful to express greater size.’’” 

Prof. Olaf Broch has more recently taken this phenomenon up for de- 
tailed discussion, and pointed out that the two sounds alternate in a 
whole series of such words, “‘which partly by their own nature, partly 
within a given expression, have a strong emphasis psychologically, and 
accordingly, at least to begin with, accentually.’’* Professor Broch is un- 
doubtedly right in seeking the explanation of the phenomenon in the 
social situation described above, which associated itself with the sound 
opposition of si to fl. This has permitted such slangy espressions as 
schtilig ‘stylish’ and schnobb ‘snob’ to alternate with the original stilig and 
snobb. 

Professor Broch declared, however, that he could not understand why 
this use of f should be limited to the position before consonants (si, sm, 
sn, st, sv occur in his examples), and not be found e.g., in sur ‘sour.’ The 
reason for this must be sought in the system of the language. The sounds 
of the language function in opposition to other sounds to distinguish 
words from each other. In Norwegian, s before vowels functions differ- 
ently from s before consonants. Before vowels s is in opposition to f, so 
that a change from one to the other would confuse many otherwise dis- 
tinct words, e.g. sur ‘sour’: Sjur a proper name, sele ‘suspender’: skjele 
‘squint’ etc. But no such confusion could arise before consonants, for here 
only s occurred, and the change to f was non-significant. 

The same slang phenomenon is reported from two other city neighbor- 
hoods of the east, namely Tgnsberg and Strinda (the latter near Trond- 
heim). In Tgnsberg it is described as “originally (upper class) Oslo-jar- 
gon, which also has reached lower class speech.’’“ In Strinda it is referred 
to as “‘jargon.’”’™ The only other community from which it is reported is 
Alen, where the one word stygg ‘bad, ugly’ becomes ftygg “when one 
really wishes to express repulsion or contempt for some person or thing.’ 





overgangen ... ikke s4 gjennemf¢grt i mine kredse. Men tendensen synes nermest 4 ga i 
retning av $l ogs& her... ”’ 

” Kristiania Bymdl, 74. Cf. Sigrid Undset, Samlede Romaner og Forteallinger fra Nutiden 
V, 7: schwinaktig morsomme landturer; Overland, Er vdrt sprog avskaffet (1940), 10: “Na 
schka det bli vanskelig for dom fine 4 schnakke rekti!” 13 Loc. cit. 

™ Trygve Knudsen, Festskrift Amund Larsen, 138. “Jargon” in Norway refers to clique 
or class slang. 16 Tilset, Mdlet ¢ Strinda, 10. 16 Reitan, VSS 1906, No. 4, p. 40. 
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In Alen the possibility of city influence from the speech of nearby R¢gros 
is not excluded. 

A special interest attaches to this phenomenon because of the nature 
of the meaning opposition created between the two forms. The forms 
with s and those with / are distinguished in sense primarily by their emo- 
tional overtones. A similar phenomenon has been pointed out by J. v. 
Laziczins for Hungarian, where lengthening of the vowel is used to make 
certain words more emphatic.” He sets up a special term “emphatikum,” 
to describe a phoneme variant of this kind, one which under given con- 
ditions can vary the affective value of a word without changing its intel- 
lectual content. 

All that it amounts to is this: (1) certain sound oppositions are used 
to distinguish words; (2) the meaning difference correlated to the sound 
opposition may vary greatly in kind and degree. One pair of phonically 
distinguished words may differ in ‘intellectual’ content only, another in 
‘emotional’ content only. But the great mass of words will differ a little 
in both, and there neither is nor can be a scale on which the amount of 
emotional and intellectual difference can be measured. - 

An example is the word svin ‘swine’ given above, which differs from 
{vin in its emotional connotation, and is a good instance of the emphati- 
kum opposition of Laziczius. But a closer examination shows that the 
word “emotional connotation” (or Affektivitaét, as L. puts it) involves a 
number of disparate and incommensurable elements. The simple svin 
applies primarily to the domestic animal; the emotional fvin primarily to 
human beings whose qualities seem to relate them to the domestic ani- 
mal. Hence the actual thing referred to is different. More than that: the 
emotional form is rarely used in any serious accusation against said hu- 
man beings; it fits best in a humorous, joshing situation. Hence the ‘in- 
tellectual’ distinction, which was supposed to be absent, as well as a 
genuinely situational difference, are really with us, even though dis- 
guised. Or take the word sver ‘huge,’ which becomes more intense if al- 
tered to fuer. Most of the people who use the intense form tend to lose 
the other form entirely. Like other intensives, it soon loses its effect 
through overuse. Here we are dealing with the germs of a new dialect; 
and another distinction has come in to cross the supposedly ‘emotional’ 
one. 

4. SL, TL, AND TSL IN POSTVOCALIC POSITION 


The treatment of si after vowels has been much more complex. In- 
stead of one significant change, there are here three major changes ob- 


17 “Probleme der Phonologie,”” Ungarische Jahrbiicher XV (1935), 193-208. Kindly 
called to my attention by W. F. Twaddell. 
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taining over well-defined dialect areas. In addition a number of words 
show individual exceptions from the ‘sound law,’ so that their forms de- 
mand special explanations. This complexity is due in part to the confu- 
sion of si} with # and és/, in part to its instability when it occurs at the 
point of word or syllable division, and in part to the nature of the words 
into which it enters. 
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Map 2. Old Norse si, #, 21 after vowels. 


Throughout Norway regular historical development has led to the 
confusion of si, #, and ts in postvocalic position. The accompanying 
map (No. 2) shows the four leading results in the modern dialects: 
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(1) sl: the Midland valleys from Valdres south and the southern coast from the 
western border of Vestfold to Cape Lindesnes (the Naze). 

(2) fl: the southeastern lowlands up to the edge of the mountainous and forested 
valleys. 

(3) Ue the northern half of the country, including Solgr, @sterdal, Gudbrandsdal 
in the east, all of Nordfjord, and a large part of Sunnfjord on the west. 

(4) i: the valleys and fjords of the west, from Sunnfjord to the Naze (excepting 
the community of Hxgebostad in Vest-Agder and Herdla in Hordaland). 


The chief words exemplifying these changes with any regularity 
throughout the country are: hasl ‘hazel’; vesli ‘small’; litli ‘little’; etla 
‘intend’; netla ‘nettle’; beizl ‘bit, bridle’; veizla ‘party’; a large number 
of derivatives formed by the suffix -s/, and all suffixes beginning with 
l, e.g., -la, -li, -lig, -ling etc. By far the greatest number of these words 
are secondary formations, resulting from suffixation, syncope, or com- 
pounding. The clusters do not seem to have occurred in this position in 
Germanic. 

The four areas here defined will be referred to as areas 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
They correspond in general to standard Norwegian dialect areas, (1) the 
Midland dialects, (2) the Lowland East Norwegian,~(3) northern Nor- 
way, and (4) western Norway. But the northern dialects have en- 
croached strongly on the others, so that the isogloss runs well down into 
the central mountain region. 

Areas 1 and 2 are really parts of the same area, having treated s/ alike 
both before and after vowels. They are distinguished only by the trans- 
fer of s in area 2 from the s- to the /-phoneme, a mechanical change. Area 
4 is sharply marked off from the rest by associating the s before / with its 
t-phoneme. The most striking change, however, is that of area 3, in which 
the dialects have assimilated these clusters into an entirely new phoneme, 
and completely dissociated them from initial si. 

Within area 1 upper Hallingdal shows sporadic unvoiced / for medial 
sl and #l, as it did for initial s/. These unvoiced /’s are not palatalized as 
those in area 3 and so are not directly connected with the development 
there. 

Within area 4, the occurrence of si on the island of Herdla and a few 
others to the north remains unexplained. It was first explained by Amund 
Larsen as due to earlier cultivated forms from Bergen; later he regarded 
it as a coastal phenomenon connected with area 3 to the north. Until a 
field investigation is made, it is impossible to say why these forms should 
occur there. 

Area 3 shows a remarkable series of transitional forms. In the west, 
Sunnfjord and Nordfjord and part of Sunnm¢re have a confusing variety 
of phonetic approximations which are variously written by phoneticians. 
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They include compromise forms with a /-implosion (3b), forms with / plus 
a spirant [¢ or §] (3c), and forms without the /, just a spirant [¢ or {] (3d 
and 3e). In F¢rde the rule is é/ [\Y, but the form /ifja is reported, and the 
sound {sj from its subdivision, Holsen. In the east, unvoiced / alternates 
in many border communities with // and is retreating before the latter.'* 

In many communities of area 3 sporadic forms have developed with 
an intrusive ¢ after the unvoiced /. This ¢ occurs only in monosyllables, es- 
pecially when these are part of a compound. The forms with # are no- 
where carried through all words of this type, and the same words fre- 
quently occur without #¢ in neighboring communities. It is thus at the 
present time impossible to determine either a lexical or a geographical 
extension of this change.’® 

The word beizi ‘bridle’ also shows an unexplained variation in form, 
which is not clarified by the available material. In a great many com- 
munities the word shows an intrusive , as if it were descended from an 
ON *bexl (or *beixl).2° Where this form is used, the s/ is initial and its 
forms belong with those appearing regularly after the consonant k (see 
above p. 882). Where the form without & is used, the és/ is postvocalic and 
its forms are those shown on map 2. The only exceptions to this are the 
forms bissel or bessel (Tuddal, Trysil, Rgros) which have probably been 
picked up from standard Norwegian. The information now available 
shows that the form with k is characteristic of a broad central strip of 
Norway from north to south, including the eastern lowlands, the lower 
parts of Telemark and @sterdalen, the valleys of Hallingdal and Gud- 
brandsdal, and the northwestern coast from Sunnfjord to M¢gre. Prac- 
tically no information is available on Tréndelag and Nordland.” 


18 In Vang, Hedmark vesla, but sometimes vzit-per; in Solgr “sl seems to be entering 
from the cultivated language and from other communities”; in Faberg // is gaining, esp. 
among the young, and in the south. 

1° gietslegut ‘herdsboy’ jehitgut Amot, Land, Toten, Biri, Vardal; gietslesvein ‘herdsboy’ 
jehltsvein Gudbrandsdal, Nordm¢re; gietslemark ‘pasture’ jeltmark Gimsgy; kasi ‘hazel’ 
halt Orkdal, Nordmgre, Helgeland, Kvernes, Surendal, Faberg; hasiskog ‘hazel woods’ 
haltskog Vefsn; vesleguten ‘the little boy’ vehitgutn Vag4; Vesle-Per ‘little Per’ velt-per 
Vang (Hedmark); ver(m)si ‘spring’ velt Selbu; ea ‘intend’ elt Namdalen, Fosen, Nord- 
mgre Helgeland, elte Senja; d¢yds} ‘cadaver’ dgyhlt Fosen; éa#l (or tasl) ‘useless work’ 
tahlt Trondheim; kvisi forked branch’ kvihlt Vig4, Sel, Lesje, Dovre (also kvihl). 

2° Aasen associates it with an Icelandic beygs! ‘something bent’ or a hypothetical *begsi 
‘a hindrance.’ The form with & is found in the Faroe Islands also: baksl; cf. Hegstad VNM 
TI, 2, 117. 

” Forms with k: in area 1—beks’l Torpo, Al, bxiks’l Hol (also beihl), beks’l Morgedal 
(Telemark); in area 2—beksel Berum, bekse] Asker, beks] Norderhov, Adal; in area 
3—beksel South Rendal, beks’l Sunndal, beks! Riste, Sande (Sunnm¢gre), beks! Faberg, 
Sel, Vagi, Lesja, Dovre, baiksél Lom, Skjak, beiks! Breim, beksl Gloppen, Hornindal, 
Férde. Forms without k: in area 1—beis] Vest Telemark, Tinn, baisl Valle; area 3—behl 
Alen, northern part of Rendal, beitla Sunnm¢gre, behllar (plural) Nordfjord; area 4—bait’! 
Voss, bet! Lavik, Aurland, beit] Rgldal, Nordhordland, baits] Ardal (?), betl, beit! Ryfylke. 
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The word litli ‘little’ (weak form of ON Jitill) has in a few communities 
within area 3 lost the /-quality of the usual sound in that area and sub- 
stituted a spirant, usually ¢. In Hornindalen and Stadslandet this form 
is one of the transitional forms between // and #, but the other com- 
munities from which it is reported are quite isolated.” 

Along the southeastern coast some communities report Jille ‘little,’ a 
form that is characteristic of Danish dialects (see below p. 904). This form 
may be borrowed from standard Dano-Norwegian, but it is supported 
by ¢ille ‘tickle’ from one of the communities (Fjzre), and a statement by 
Seip that “examples of the transition to lJ are found in some southeastern 
dialects, especially on the coast.’ Unfortunately no monographs or 
other materials are available on the dialects of Vestfold, so that it is im- 
possible to be sure where the line runs between the Danish practice and 
the Norwegian. If these forms are non-literary in origin, they will require 
an additional area in the southeastern corner of Norway, where s/ and 
tl remain apart, with ¢#/ becoming JI. 

5. SEMANTIC AND MORPHOLOGICAL INTERFERENCE 
WITH THE SOUND CHANGE - 

Beyond the special developments discussed in the previous section, 
there remains a body of apparent exceptions to the sound changes in 
question. Theoretically the cluster si} should have been eliminated in 
areas 3 and 4, and #/ in areas 1, 2, and 3. But a number of words are re- 
ported from all of these areas which contain the very clusters eliminated. 
In the following we shall analyze these exceptions, and make some guesses 
at the factors that led to their existence. They offer abundant evidence 
that ‘sound laws’ do not operate altogether independently of the mean- 
ings of the words in which they occur. 

a. Syncopated forms. In some words the si and # cluster arose as the 
result of syncope in certain morphological forms. Words énding in -ill or 
-all in the singular masculine nominative lost the intermediate vowels in 
most of the other forms, e.g. Jitill ‘little’ vs. litlar (plural). In such words 
three treatments were possible, according to the force of analogy among 
the various forms: (1) the original alternation between syncopated and 
unsyncopated forms might be maintained, (2) the word might be leveled 
with an unsyncopated form, or (3) with a syncopated form. 

The first of these is very rare. Only two examples have been found: 
kvetel ‘forked branch’ vs. kvihla (plural) in Sunnfjord, Nordfjord, and 
Sunnm¢re; and fetil ‘shoulder strap’ vs. fasla (plural) Tinn. 

® lissje Hornindalen, likkje Stadslandet, likkj Senja, likkje Alen. 

% Fjere, Vegirshei, Bjelland (also sl); according to P. Kydland, Gylandsmdlet, 38, Ul is 
used in the coastal area south of Gyland. 

™ Norsk sprékhistorie, 299. 
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The second is also rare, but a few examples are found in which the 
singular has imposed its consonant on the plural in defiance of the sound 
law. 

The third is the usual thing, that the oblique, syncopated forms are 
dominant and the resulting s/ or ¢/ follows the regular sound law. In many 
cases a new singular has been created.” 

The word veirlidi ‘year-old animal’ is different from the preceding in 
that it is nowhere assimilated, not even in Telemark.?’ 

Before the suffix -/egr (-/igr) the regular sound change is general, but 
not invariable.** In the Midland region a k has been intruded between 
the s and the / in some of these words.”* The irregular examples are partly 
the result of borrowing, partly of analogy, but the material is too small to 
warrant any definite conclusions.*° 

b. Influence of the morphological boundary. When a morphological 
boundary fell between the first and the second of the two consonants, as- 
similation frequently failed to take place. The secondary stress of the 
second morpheme and the analogy of the two parts with other words in 
the language tended to restrain the assimilation. 

Compounds such as husly ‘shelter,’ lyslett ‘light complected,’ matlaus 


% eitel ‘gland’ plural eitla Salta; gvitel ‘coverlet’ plural gvitla Numedal (similarly kvitel in 
Upper Telemark and Setisdal); skyttil ‘shuttle’ plural skytlar Toten, Land, Gudbrands- 
dalen, Ringerike; setel ‘note,’ plural setla Sunnm¢re; beitel ‘bridle’ plural beitla Sunnmgre 
(but eihla, kvihla). 

% Area 1: aisli ‘gland,’ plural aisla Setisdal (aihle, eisle, plural eislar Hallingdal); fasle 
‘shoulder strap’ Telemark, Setisdal, Vegarshei; hasle ‘hazel’ Setisdal; kasle ‘kettle’ Tele- 
mark, Setisdal, kahle Hallingdal; skusle ‘shuttle’ Telemark, Nore; kvihle Al kvissol, 
plural kvislé Tuddal. Area 2: fassel ‘shoulder strap’ Adal, i fasle Norderhov. Area 3: ehie 
‘gland’ Alen; fahl ‘shoulder strap’ Opdal, fehlle Alen; skuhl ‘shuttle’ Salta. Area 4: fatle 
Bergen Gyland; meitle ‘chisel’ Hardanger (elsewhere meitel). 

7 vetle Romsdal, Innherred, Telemark, vettli Namdalen, veittle Opdal, vettlei Nord- 
m¢re, vetidl Aurland, vetli Setisdal, vettle Nord-Rollag, vettle Dyer. 

%8 With regular sound change: godsleg ‘kindly’ gotlige Gyland, gootlig Lista, ugotlige 
Ryfylke; skitlig ‘mean, offensive’ sjisle Tinn, sjihlle Opdal, sihli Rgros, Salta, skihlin 
Stjérdalen, Fosn, skitli Jeren, Ryfylke; letilig ‘lively’ lessle Tinn; skjotleg ‘quick’ skjosle 
Telemark; stusslig ‘depressing, eerie’ stussli Adal, Norderhov, stuhlle Opdal, Dovre, Lesja, 
stusle Valdres, Hallingdal; ubudlig ‘untidy’ obuhle Opdal; wmaésieg ‘unpalatable’ omahlle 
Alen, -i Rgros, -en @vre Rendalen. 

2° blidsleg ‘kindly’ bliskleg Telemark; finsleg ‘fine’ finskleg Hallingdal; godsleg ‘kindly’ 
goskleg Telemark; /etilig ‘lively’ lesklege Setisdal (and lettlege) ; reinsleg ‘cleanly’ reinskleg 
Setisdal, Telemark; vislig ‘wise’ viskleg Telemark. 

© blidsleg ‘kindly’ bleisle Aurland; dritleg ‘perverse’ dretli Vegarshei; etilig ‘edible’ xtle 
Opdal; godslig ‘kindly’ goslige Ryfylke, goslege Sunnm¢gre, gousle Aurland, gos|i Elverum; 
grdteleg ‘grievous’ grdtle Opdal; koselig ‘cozy’ kos]i Solgr (& Tgénsberg); passelig ‘suitable’ 
pass|i Trysil pasje Kvernes, passle Aurland; stusslig ‘ecrie’ stussli Bardo, Elverum, Faberg, 
stussle Aurland, Solund; visleg ‘wise’ vislege Sunnm¢re. 
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‘without food’ are rarely assimilated.* Only in one region did assimilation 
consistently take place in these words, namely the Midland valleys from 
Valdres to Setesdal and the neighboring Ringerike.* 

The suffix -ling seems to have had no effect on the sound cluster at the 
boundary, for the words containing it are nearly all regular in form. Some 
of the most important are fetling ‘foot on a hide,’ ketling ‘kitten,’ and 
bysling ‘heather,’ all regular.* In the one word mysling ‘pitiful person,’ 
where assimilation does not take place, we may assume that this deriva- 
tive of mus ‘mouse’ was formed after the sound change.™ 

c. New creations. The word mysling just discussed may be an example 
of a type of formation which seems to have arisen even in fairly recent 
times. The suffix -/a (which will be discussed specially in the next section) 
has been very productive in this regard, as is clear from the number of 
verbs with this suffix which occur with unexpected forms. Even if some 
of these may go back to the time before the sound change, they may 
have been reformed on the basis of other words existing in the dialect. 

This seems the likeliest explanation of the considerable number of 
verbs with si in area 4.% 


1 Examples: *failag ‘eating from one dish’ Opdal; husly ‘shelter’ Aurland; kvitlett ‘blonde’ 
Strinda, Trondheim, Adal, kleslaus ‘without clothes’ Adal, Norderhov; lyslett ‘light com- 
plected’ Norderhov; mailag ‘eating together’ Strinda, Trondheim; matlaus ‘without food’ 
Dovre, Lesja, Vagi, Sel, @yer, Adal, Elvrom, Salta, Norderhov, Vegarshei, Hardanger, 
Saltdalen, M¢gsstrand, Saude, Morgedal, Nord-Rollag; retileida ‘direct’ Lom, Skjak, Dovre, 
Lesje, Vaga, Oyer, Elvrom, Saltdalen, Hardanger, Trondheim, Strinda; skjotleik ‘speed’ 
Froland, Tovdal, Aseral, Nedenes; vitl¢ysa ‘foolishness’ vetlgyse Vegarshei. 

® Examples: koitlett ‘blonde’ gvisleitt Tinn; ma#laus ‘without food’ maslous Tinn, mass- 
léus Hornnes, maslause Setisdal ; motlag ‘meeting’ moslag Setisdal, Telemark ; ra pilegja ‘log 
on which roof rests’ rahllei Opdal (Sgr-Trdndelag); rettleida‘ direct’ resleie Tinn, resslei 
Nord-Rollag, resslaie Setisdal, Valdres, Tuddal, Mgsstrand, ressleie Adal, Norderhov (Ross 
reports reesleie, Hegstad ressleia, from Sunnfjord, which remains unexplained), rehlelast 
Sunnm¢re; skjotleik ‘speed’ skjouslaikji Setisdal, Rabyggelaget, Telemark; uélegr ‘outlaw’ 
usleg Telemark. 

* Area 1: fgsling Setisdal. Area 2: fesling, fisling Ostlandet; bryslyng Hedmark, Vardal, 
Valdres; kjesling Setisdal, Hornnes. Area 3: bghling Gudbrandsdal; feihlling, fisling 
Solgr; fehling Trondheim, Nordland; kihling Salta. Area 4: fetling Sogn, Sunnhordland; 
fgtling Jeren etc., kjetling Aurland. 

* Reported from Sogn, Voss, Sunnhordland, Ryfylke, Jeren, Dalane, Sunnfjord, and 
Telemark. 

* susla ‘be given to drunkenness’ Aurland from susa ‘drink’; tasla ‘move slowly’ from 
tassa, the same, Ryfylke; kruslinn ‘sickly’ from krusken, the same, Ryfylke (kroslen Gy- 
land); grisla ‘spread out thin’ from grisja, the same, Ryfylke, R¢gldal, Shi. Hard. Nordl.; 
tisla ‘whisper, tattle’ from tisa, the same, Ryf. Dal. Berg.; drisla ‘drip’ Hard., drusla ‘rain 
in small drops’ Hardanger, drysla, the same, Sunnhordland, all related to drusa, drysja and 
a series of such words; bisla ‘gossip’ Ryfylke & Jeren, from bisa, the same; vaslast ‘get wet’ 
Lista from vass—genitive of vatn; musla ‘chuckle’ Gyland, from musa, mussa, mysa 
‘whisper, chatter’ Lister. 
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In the si areas (1 and 2) only two words are given with #/, and these 
can be explained in the same way. Kitla ‘tickle,’ found in Lgten and To- 
ten, coexisted in the dialect with kjetall ‘ticklish,’ and kita ‘tickle.’ Tatla 
‘chew with difficulty, talk monotonously, gossip’ (Rbg. Gbr. Senja) may 
be a new formation from some such word as ¢jatra, meaning the same. 

d. Borrowings. One small group of words in the dialects of areas 3 and 4 
contain an unexpected s/ for reasons that appear to lie in their recent in- 
troduction into the dialects from the standard language. Among such 
words may be mentioned pusling ‘putterer, insignificant person,’ brisling 
‘herring,’ usle ‘miserable,’ and usling ‘scoundrel.’* The word brisling is 
derived from Low German bretling, but acquired an East Norwegian 
form and spread with the herring industry.*” The others are highly ex- 
pressive words, well calculated to become widely popular. 

The same is true of a group of verbs in -/a which show unexpected s/ in 
areas 3 and 4: fisla ‘tattle,’ gjédsla ‘fertilize,’ pusla ‘putter,’ rasla ‘rustle,’ 
rusia ‘stroll,’ tusla ‘putter.’ Interestingly enough, in some dialects these 
coexist with verbs having the expected phonetic form of that region, but 
having a different meaning. In each of these cases the word with the un- 
expected si is identical in meaning with the corresponding word in stand- 
ard Norwegian.** The word gj¢dsle is recent in form, no doubt because of 
the fairly recent adoption of the practice of fertilizing the soil as a regular 
practice in Norway (about a century ago). The others have spread by 
virtue of their delicate expression of emotional and emphatic overtones. 
In a few cases they have actually succeeded in establishing a new pho- 
netic opposition on the ruins of the old. 

When proper names occasionally show a tendency to have forms not 
warranted within the dialect, we can probably see in this, too, the effect 
of interdialectal movement, or the influence of the written word.*® 


* pusling Kvernnes; brisling Stavanger, Aurland, Tgnsberg; usle Aurland; usling 
Salangen; also vesle Aurland (beside vetle), and nesle ‘nettle’ Tynnset. 

7 The association with brisa ‘shine,’ suggested by Aasen, sounds most improbable. 

38 fisla ‘tattle’ very general vs. fihle ‘putter’ Nord-Tréndelag, Sér Helgeland, Nordre 
Gudbrandsdalen, filkje Breim; gjddsla ‘fertilize’ jgsle Ovre Rendal, jgs] Elverum, Sol¢r vs. 
gjgtla ‘fatten’ Sunnhordland, j¢sle Setisdal, gjyhle Nordfjord; pusla ‘putter’ Ryfylke, pus]e 
Troms, Senja etc. vs. putla ‘putter’ Ryfylke, pusla ‘putter’ vs. potla (the same) Gyland; 
rusla ‘stroll’ rusje @stlandet, rusla Ryfylke, Hallingdal, Sogn, Lista, Stavanger, rosla 
Gyland vs. rutla ‘make a noise like thunder’ Ryfylke, Aurland, Sogn, ruhle Hallingdal; 
rasla ‘rustle’ Ryfylke, Hallingdal, Dalane vs. ratla ‘walk slowly’ Ryfylke; tusla ‘putter’ 
Ryfylke, ‘whisper’ Lista vs. tutla ‘putter’ Ryfylke, tosla ‘make faint noise,’ tosling ‘good- 
for-nothing’ vs. totla ‘putter,’ totlen ‘puttering’ Gyland; note also musla ‘chuckle’ in Gy- 
land. 

%® The names Asli and Aslak are found with si in Ryfylke and Aurland, where # might be 
expected, and (apparently) with # in Myer, where AJ is general. 
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6. SOME PHENOMENA ASSOCIATED WITH THE L-SUFFIX 


A conspicuous proportion of the words containing the sound groups s/ 
and él are derivatives produced by the common Germanic /-suffix. The 
Old Norse forms from which the modern forms are derived are -/a for the 
verbs (from *-ilon and *-alon) -li (masculine), -/a (feminine), or -} (mascu- 
line and neuter) for the nouns, and -/linn for the adjectives. 

It is a striking fact that the overwhelming majority of the words in 
question are not attested in Old Norse. Many of those that are attested, 
seem to have undergone a change in meaning. Although one cannot 
safely argue from the negativ .vidence of the Old Norse texts, there seems 
to be a tendency toward a semantic pattern for words with this suffix, and 
it appears to have been prolific of new words down to the very present. 
Since most of these words have no attested Old Norse forms, scholars 
have had to reconstruct forms on the basis of their supposed etymologies. 
It is interesting to see that the confusion of s/ and # in the modern dia- 
lects has often made it impossible to be certain whether the stem of the 
word ended in s or ¢. Except for the small number of words spread by 
standard Norwegian and the new formations listed above, the phonetic 
forms of these words are quite regular throughout the country. 

Nineteen verbs with the /-suffix have been found in Old Norse lexica. 
Of these ten are attested in the modern dialects, while nine appear to have 
been lost.“' Of those which have survived, fatla, skutla, and etla are at- 
tested from all four dialect areas, while the rest are less widespread. It is 
clear that the connotations of puttering, iterative action, fooling around, 
wasting time etc. were present in some of these verbs already in Old Norse 
times, but these meanings have become more pronounced in the Nor- 
wegian descendants. Thus fala ‘tie’ has in Jeren acquired the sense of 
‘bungle’; so have fitla and tutla, husla and skutla in various parts of the 
country. 

In number, too, the verbs with the /-suffix seem to have increased. 
Practically all of them can be referred to certain typical meanings, rang- 
ing in a series from movement and repetition, to diminution and waste. 
Some of them have several of these meanings and will be listed under each 


“© This suffix and some others of the same type have been studied by Elof Hellqvist, 
“Om de nordiska verb pa suffixalt -k, -l, -r, -s och -t samt af dem bildade nomina,”’ Ark. 
J. n. f., x1v (1898), 1-46, 136-194. Hellqvist’s lists are far from complete for the Norwegian 
material. 

“ Survived: dusla ‘putter,’ fatla ‘tie,’ fitla ‘finger,’ hfsla ‘housel,’ kitla ‘tickle,’ kvisla 
‘branch out,’ skutla ‘waste,’ s¥sla ‘be busy,’ tutla ‘whimper,’ vesla ‘decrease, waste away,’ 
eztla ‘intend.’ Lost: eitla ‘sharpen eyes,’ fetla ‘fasten,’ geisla ‘shine,’ gisla ‘give hostages,’ 
hasla ‘mark out,’ hvisla ‘whisper,’ meitla ‘cut with adze,’ stirtla ‘get up with difficulty,’ 
gsla ‘wade.’ 
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head. The areas from which they are attested with regular phonetic forms 
are given after each. 


(1) Short, quick movement.“ The forms here given are the reconstructed 
ones, of which ten contain sl, fifteen #1. 

(2) Puttering and ineffectual work.® 

(3) Aimless walking, strolling, sauntering.“ 

(4) Trickling, dripping, squirting.” 

(5) Gentle noises.“ 

(6) Sharp noises.*’ 

(7) Chattering, tattling, gossiping.** 

(8) Waste.* 

(9) Tickling sensation.” 

@ drasla ‘pull’ 1, 3, 4; fisla ‘wag’ 1; fjatla ‘wag’ 1, 3, 4; frisla ‘wag’ 3; gretla ‘eat greedily’ 
4; grutla ‘work quickly but carelessly’ 3, 4; husla ‘push aside’ 1; kitla ‘move slightly’ 3; 
knitla ‘chop with quick, short strokes’ 4; kritla ‘swarm, itch’ 3; krytla ‘swarm’ 4; nasla 
‘snatch’ 4; patla ‘walk quickly’ 4; pitla ‘pluck’ 4, also ‘take short steps’ 4; pjotla ‘knit, 
crochet’ 4; skutla ‘push forward rapidly’ 3, 4; snatla ‘snatch’ 4; smisla ‘smile secretively’ 1; 
smusla ‘smile secretively’ 1, 2; snusla ‘sniff around’ 1, 3, 4?; spratla ‘jump’ 1, 4; spritla 
‘stir, squirm’ 1, 3, 4; strusla ‘untwist’ 1; tisla ‘pick apart’ 3; tutla ‘press, squeeze.’ 

* bratla 3; dasla 3; disla 1, 4; dutla 3, 4; fatla 4; fatlast 3; fitla 3, 4; fjatla 1, 3, 4; fjusla 
1, 3, 4; fusla 1, 3?; knatla 4; kratla 1, 3; krutla 1, 3, 4; lasla 4; masla 3; mutla 1, 3, 4; mysla 
1, 4; njatla 4; nusla 1, 3; pjotla 4; prisla 4; prutla 3; pusla 2, 3, 4; sysla 1, 3; tasla 3, 4; trusla 
seg 4, tusla 1, 3, 4; vasla 3. 

“ dasla 3; dratla 1, 3, 4; dritla 3, 4; drusla 4?; fjatla 1, 3, 4; fjotla 1, 4; fjdtla 4; ketla 3; 
kratla 1, 3; ratla 1, 3, 4; rusla 1, 2, 3, 4; skjaasla 1, 4; tasla 1, 2?, 3, 4; trasla 3; tusla 1, 2, 3, 4; 
tvisla 3. 

 drisla 1, 3; drusla 1; drysla 1; kvisla 1, 3; risla 1, 2?, 3; sisla 1, 2, 4; skrisla 1; skvisla 1, 4; 
spritla 1, 3, 4; stritla (3), 4; titla (not localized). 

“ brutla ‘make a faint, distant noise’ 3, 4; dusla ‘graze’ 3; gnatla ‘gnaw’ 3; gnisla ‘snicker’ 
1, ‘sharp noise’ 2; knasla ‘chew quickly with open mouth and audible sound’ 4, ‘rattle 
weakly’ 1; knisla ‘whinny, snicker’ 1, 3, 4; knusla ‘rustle with faint sound’ 1; kritla ‘snicker’ 
4; krutla ‘boil gently’ 1, 3, 4; mutla ‘chew slowly’ 1, 3; natla ‘knock gently, chew’ 1, 3; nosla 
‘eat like pig’ 3; nusla ‘munch’ 3; pusla ‘boil gently’ 4; skvisla ‘splash’ 1, 4; spritla ‘chuckle, 
squirt’ 1, 3, 4; tvasla ‘splash’ 3. 

‘7 bratla ‘work noisily’ 4; dratla ‘fall with noise, especially like peas’ 4; fratla ‘crackle’ 3; 
grisla ‘make a racket’ 1; kvasla ‘rattle’; rasla ‘fall down with a crash’ 3; rusla ‘rattle’ 3; 
skratla ‘rattle, rustle, creak’ 1, 3, 4; skvasla ‘splash’ 1, 3, 4; skvutla ‘splash’ 4; susla ‘splash, 
spill, cluck’ 1, 3, 4; tatla ‘chew with difficulty’ 3; trasla ‘walk heavily and noisily’ 1, 3 
(also same as dratla); skrotla ‘cry of birds’ 4. 

“8 bisla (forms irregular) 4; dasla 4; disla 1; fisla 1, 2, 3, 4, but with irregular forms (sl); 
husla ‘joke’ 3; jasla 3, 4; rasla (sl forms in 4); skratla ‘laugh loudly’ 1, 3, 4; susla 3; svisla 3; 
tatla 1, 3, 4; tjaatla ‘talk nonsense’ 4; tjatla ‘haggle, quarrel’ 4; tusla 4?; tvasla 1, 3, 4; 
vasla ‘talk nonsense’ 3; ¢sla ‘joke’ 1. 

* husla ‘ruin, waste time’ 1, 4; kvisla, kvislast ‘waste away’ 1, 4; skrutlast ‘be worn 
down’ 1; skutla ‘waste’ 1, 2, 3, 4; skvasla ‘waste away’ 1; tresla, treslast ‘waste away’ 3; 
tuslast ‘waste away’ (sl form in 4); tvislast ‘waste away, shrink’ 1, 4. 

* fitla ‘itch’ 3; kitla ‘tickle’ 1, 3, 4; kritla ‘itch’ 1, 3, 4; kutla ‘tickle’ 4; prisla ‘tickle, itch, 
sting’ 4, 
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For our purposes it will not be of interest to list the nouns and adjec- 
tives, which in most instances are derivatives of the verbs given above. 
Most of them refer to weak, stupid, or ineffectual persons, e.g. krasl ‘a 
puny, stupid person,’ musi ‘a putterer,’ or small, ineffectual things, e.g. 
brutl ‘a faint noise,’ ‘worn out vessels and implements,’ mu#l ‘crumblings, 
particles.’ The rest are the names of the actions described by the verbs, 
e.g. fill ‘puttering around’ etc. 

A study of the consonant and vowel structure of the verbs listed above 
reveals that they practically exhaust the consonant possibilities of the 
Norwegian language, but not the vowels. Each x means that there is a 
verb having the consonant cluster listed at the left, plus the vowel listed 
above, followed by either s/ or él. 

The non-occurrence of the clusters with j is due to the comparative 
rarity of these clusters in the language as a whole, while the avoidance 
of the /-clusters is clearly due to an aversion to two successive /-clusters 
(as e.g. in a hypothetical *slasla or *blatla). Of the 92 verbs listed, more 
than three-fourths use one of the three cardinal vowels a, i, or u. In many 
cases all three are used with the same consonant clusters, e.g. krasia, 
krisla, krusla or skvasla, skvisla, skvusla. In effect this means that new 
verbs of this type are easily created simply by taking a familiar consonant 
at the start and then varying the vowels before the si or #/ ending. But 
the vowels chosen are those which are most distinct in their formation. 
Torp suggests ‘new ablaut’ as an explanation of some, but this is true 
only in the sense that a free variation of vowel quality can take place here 
on account of the limited significance of the class as a whole. 

Regular efforts to derive these verbs frequently meet with difficulty 
because of the confusing situation both in the vowels and the following 
consonants. These words live a life of kaleidoscopic change, in which sev- 
eral words may cross to form a new one which is immediately understood 
because it is reminiscent in sound to others of its type. 

Within the type one may also discern a certain tendency toward dis- 
tinguishing the vowels on the basis of symbolic value. The i is most fre- 
quent in the groups entitled ‘short, quick movement,’ ‘trickling, drip- 
ping, squirting,’ and ‘tickling sensation,’ while a and “ are more common 
in the ‘sharp noises,’ the ‘puttering,’ and the ‘talk.’ In such words as this 
the vowels are not so rigidly governed by adherence to historical prece- 
dent; their natural differences in resonance may come into play and pro- 
duce some of that sound symbolism of which Jespersen writes." 

This analysis of the verbs containing the consonant clusters s/ and # 


© Cf. pairs like the following: drisla—drasla, gnisla—gnatla, krisla—krasla, risla—rasla, 
skvisla—skvasla. 
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Verbs in -sla or -ila 





Accented vowel Accented vowel 

















Init. Init. 
Cons. Cons. 
Cluster a i u bend Cluster a i a 
_ x $,y nj x 
b x Pp x x x 
br x x pj ry) 
d x x x pr x x 
dr x x x y r x x x 
f x x x s x x 
fj x x 0,¢ sj 4 
fr x x -¥ sk x 
gn x x skr x x x 
gr x x e skv x x x 
h x sm x x 
j x x sn x x 
k x spr x x 
kj x e str x x 
kn x x x SV x 
kr x x x y t x x x 
kv x x tj x A 
] x tr x x # 
m x x y tv x x 
n x x €, 0 v x x 
40 3s 3 17 
Total: 92 





Unexploited initial clusters: bj dj fij 1j mj slj smj snj spj sprj strj; bl fi gl kl pl skl 
sl spl; dv sp st; g 
Unexploited vowels: au ei gy. Relatively unexploited vowels: e 0 y 4 & ¢. 


brings out the fact that there was no real functional burdening of these 
combinations in Old Norse. There were no words in the language distin- 
guished solely by this opposition, and when new verbs, some derived from 
s-stems, and some from #-stems, received the /-suffix, their meanings 
became sufficiently alike so that the consonant before the / assumed less 
significance, just as did the vowels. In the modern dialects the ending has 
expanded its use and remained living down to the present, for most of the 
verbs seem to have been formed since Old Norse times, and some reveal 
by their phonetic form that they must have appeared after the sound 
change discussed in this study. 


* Cf. George T. Flom on a similar situation in English dialects, ‘“‘A list of English dialect 
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7. ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Several theories have been advanced to account for this striking sound 
change. These are based in part on the misspellings of the medieval manu- 
scripts, and in part on general phonetic considerations. Hegstad has 
found an instance of confusion as early as 1225," but otherwise the dis- 
tinction was well maintained down to 1300. In fourteenth century manu- 
scripts there are numerous examples of confusion and many remarkable 
attempts at rendering these sounds more phonetically. Unfortunately it 
is not easy to unravel the significance of these spellings; the spelling tradi- 
tion of Old Norwegian was still strong, the documents are not always 
dated, and the scribes are seldom localized. 

Hegstad made several suggestions in his great work on the West Nor- 
wegian dialects. In documents from Valdres (area 1) he found certain 
spellings with rll (for tl, later s/); to explain these he postulated a devel- 
opment from cacuminal s and ¢ to h (tl>pl>sl>hl).™ This reasoning is 
quite unsupported by anything in the old or present-day dialect, which 
has neither cacuminals nor unvoiced /. In his discussion of the develop- 
ment in area 3 he said simply that s/ and él have coalesced in hl. In treat- 
ing the phenomena of area 4 he made two interesting suggestions: that 
the sibilant quality of s may have been reduced to facilitate the transition 
to #,% and that si may first have become Al before it bceame #, or in the 
word kviki, ki.57 

Noreen believed that ¢/ became si by way of ¢s/, and that A/ in area 3 
arose from s/.58 Amund Larsen also believed that an s/ lay between the #/ 
and the Ai of area 3.5* Seip discusses the change in considerable detail.” 
He points out that in unstressed position assimilation of #/ took place very 
early, and that the cluster frequently occurred in positions where it was 
liable to change. He does not postulate any intermediate forms, but 
classifies the changes according to the articulatory processes involved. He 
calls the change in areas land 2 (é/ to si) “the first step to an assimilation,” 
in area 3 (él to Al) “assimilation,” and in area 4 (s/ to #l) “differentiation.” 
He also finds evidence for a “complete assimilation’’ to lJ in the manu- 
scripts and certain modern SE Norwegian dialects.*' Manuscript forms 
with és/ he regards as compromises between speech and traditional spelling. 
Verbs with the suffix -l,”” Dialect Notes, m1 (1900-04), 404-415. “This l-suffix is a living 
suffix, generally with the meaning of smallness or frequency; it has been added in compara- 
tively recent times to a large number of verbs, giving to such words a diminutive, iterative, 
or frequentative significance. . . . The idea of smallness has developed that of the trifling, 
the insignificant, the worthless.”’ 

8 ofgo-ytlan for ofgoryzlan Hom. See VNM, 1, 146. 

“ YNM, m2, p. 45. 8 VM, 1, 146. & YNM, we 1, p. 125. 
57 VNM, th, 56-57. 58 Alin. Gr. 1, 14. 5° BBym., 90. 

6° NSprh., 297-300. $1 On this see esp. Vestfoldminne 1, 208-209. 
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Gr¢tvedt describes the change as due to “an effort to find a suitable 
place of articulation for / without producing complete assimilation with 
the preceding consonant.’ 

It may be worth while to try developing these various and in part con- 
tradictory suggestions into a coherent theory of the sound changes in- 
volved, correlated as far as possible with the spelling errors of the manu- 
scripts. This theory is presented very tentatively and with full awareness 
that such speculation is liable to many pitfalls. 

(1) We are not dealing with several processes here, but with one. It is 
misleading to say that before /, s became # in one place, while ¢ became s in 
another. A change from s to ¢ is @ priori unlikely. And if these had really 
been different processes, it would be strange that there are no border 
areas, or speech islands, in which si and # still remain distinct, as they do, 
for instance, in Danish. One basic change is common to all of Norway 
(barring the possibility that the Danish development may have extended 
into the SE corner of Norway): that the distinction between sl and tl is 
lost. Hence it seems most likely that up to the actual confounding of 
these clusters the phonetic development was roughly the same through- 
out the country. 

(2) A careful study of the spelling errors listed by the above-men- 
tioned scholars suggests further that in the fourteenth-century manu- 
scripts the errors do not markedly follow the dialectal lines of today. In 
manuscripts from area 1 and 2 we find #/ for si and various compromise 
forms (Isl, shl, rsl, lhsl, sstl, lstl, bil, etc.) as well as the very common // or/ 
for both si and #. For é/ there are also a goodly number of forms with ésl. 
If #1 had become s/ without further ado, and if si had not also been in- 
volved in a change, such confusion would seem unlikely. In area 3 the 
examples are fewer; but they do not seem widely different from those of 
the other areas. We find él and UJ for zl (>sl), tsl and tl for ll, and similar 
compromise forms (/s/, ipl, lisl). In area 4 the situation is similar; the most 
common spellings are #/ for si, si for él, and tsi for both.* Here the com- 
promise forms are: thi, shl, thsl, dzsl. 

When Hegstad found forms that did not agree with those of the mod- 
ern dialects, he attributed them to scribes of other dialects. Seip prefers 
to regard them as compromises between sound and spelling, or as hyper- 
correct forms. But it seems clear from the distribution of the forms that 


® Lydverket, SNVA 1938. No. 7. Oslo, 1939, p. 105. 

* Note that Seip says: “Tendensen har tydelig vert assimilasjon over hele det norske 
omrade.”’ NSpr. 299. By this he means, however, that the two consonants (s plus /, or ¢ 
plus /) tended to be assimilated, a tendency which was heroically resisted in area 4. 

 sytluman Skien 1308 DN, 1, 116; Atleifs Oslo 1355 DN, v, 220, etc. 

% etkuitsl AM 71 qto. NGL, u, 93 (1320-50); lisla Stavanger 1379 VNM, nu, 1,56, etc. 
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the spellings of the fourteenth century actually tell us nothing about the 
dialectal varieties of that day. They only tell us that throughout the country 
the distinction of sl/tl had vanished. To take individual spellings from one 
area or the other as proof that the change now completed in those areas had 
already taken place in the fourteenth century, seems decidedly premature. 

For complete coalescence of si, #, and zl, only two small phonetic 
changes were necessary: that 2} should have become si, which happened 
very early, and that # by way of és/ should also have become s/. The tran- 
sition of # to és] would be a simple case of fractioning, with the explosion 
of the ¢ and the voiceless beginning of the / combining to make an s. 

(3) We cannot assume, however, that the sound arrived at was a pure 
sl, or that it was everywhere of exactly the same quality. What, then, 
was its nature? 

I think we can find a clue to that by observing the speech islands on 
the preceding maps, and comparing the sounds there with the manuscript 
spellings. There are five areas in Norway, in widely different dialectal 
groups, where unvoiced / is reported as alternating with s/ (or /i).”’ 
Storm reports that in Hjartdal (Telemark) initial s/ is pranounced with “‘a 
loosely formed s, which partly coalesces with Al.’’** 

As suggested by Bréndum-Nielsen, speech islands very frequently rep- 
resent conservative areas which have resisted a novation.®® In my opinion 
these areas (and perhaps others not yet reported) have preserved a state 
of things which existed in the fourteenth century throughout a large part, 
if not all of the nation. 

This state may be described as follows: between a pure si, a marked /I, 
and a clear unvoiced / []]], there may exist a multitude of more or less as- 
sibilated sounds. The tongue positions are unstable and easily varied, 
while the acoustic impressions are similar and difficult to distinguish. Al- 
though the / at the end of the cluster probably varied from voiced to un- 
voiced, its /-quality was never in doubt.” The real trouble lay in the be- 
ginning of the cluster. 


* Seip, NSpr. 183, 186, 297. Cf. vatzbotn >vassbotten, vitskap>visskap (Aasen, from 
Hallingdal) ; “Forved s ville t og d blive utydelige,” e.g., til Mots, Baats, ytst, slits, letst 
(Aasen, Gram?, 41). 

*" Selbu, Solgr, Nes (Telemark), Hallingdal, and Sogn initially; Solr, Nes, and Hallingdal 
medially. Amund Larsen states that he knows a great number of places in southern Norway 
where si and Al alternate ‘without visible geographic borderline.” (Sognemdlene, p. 25). 
He also makes the very interesting statement that this is in contrast to the distribution of 
¥, where there is always a clear borderline: “does this signify that the difference between 
dental and retracted articulation is perceived by us as more marked than the distinction 
between si and Al?” * Norvegia 1,92.  ** Dialekter og Dialektforskning (1927), 40. 

7° Of the more than 100 misspellings of si and # only two fail to end in J: Gilstir Gul. 
VNM, 1, 90; abreilz Kinn 1322 DN nu, 147. 
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For the new intermediate sounds there were no symbols. As long as the 
first sound fell within the range of variation of the s-sound, it was writ- 
ten s. Some sought the expedient of writing J, r, sk, th, ths, etc. to mark 
the sound as different from s. Still others recognized that the position of 
the organs at the beginning of the cluster had ceased to be that of s and 
had become that of /, so they wrote just plain /, or //, or combinations be- 
beginning with /, such as /sl, dhsl, Ist, Uzi, isl, or Lpl.™ 

This was the state of the clusters s//# in the fourteenth century: their 
lack of functional burdening permitted them to vary back and forth 
within an articulatory area where they could not easily be associated 
with other sounds in the language, and therefore had no obvious method 
of representation. In addition, awareness of the traditional spelling led 
to compromises with earlier forms. 

(4) At this point begin the developments of the modern dialects, which 
have gradually arrived at various methods of stabilizing the combination. 
In the mountain valleys of area 1, the pure s was restored (or perhaps 
had never been affected) except in Hallingdal; area 1 is a conservative 
area of clear, unassimilated consonants. In area 2 a variety of /-sounds 
became general; cacuminal assimilation of consonants (esp. of r) is char- 
acteristic in this area. 

In areas 3 and 4 the combinations remained /?, si, or hi initially. But 
medially they lost all s-quality and were ranged with the long dentals. 
That is, they were recognized as long, unvoiced /’s []]] and correlated to 
the long, voiced /’s [Il]. 

In both areas these dentals were at that time going through certain 
characteristic changes: their qualities were moving in opposite directions. 

In the North (area 3) all long dentals were being palatalized. The iso- 
gloss for this phenomenon is drawn on map 1B in Ross, Norske Bygdemaal 
and it will be seen that it is strikingly parallel to the southern border of 
our area 3. It includes two small districts that ours does not, namely 
outer Sogn in the West, and the Lake Mj¢sa region in the East. It is 
clear, however, that the latter was once a part of the 4l/-region, for the 
unvoiced / is in retreat, and older sources indicate its existence farther to 
the south than at present.” One cannot expect such isoglosses to cover 
one another exactly, and this is not a point at which a great number of 

™ I view with some doubt Seip’s theory that the / and JJ spellings so common in areas 
1 and 2 represent an actual voiced J. They are found impartially for older sf and #, so they 
cannot be connected with the Danish development in which only the 4 was assimilated to // 
(see below). They have left no trace in the modern dialects; the form velle given from Toten 
by Kolsrud stands too isolated to prove much (Vestfoldminne, 1, 209). Such forms as “lille” 
may either be borrowed from Dano-Norwegian or be connected with the Danish develop- 
ment. The /’s of the old manuscripts probably represent unvoiced /’s. 

™ Grgtvedt, Lydoerket, 105. 
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isoglosses happen to run.” Hence there is seen to be a very definite con- 
nection between the palatalization of // and of J] (as well as all the other 
long dentals) in this region, while the j/] of the other regions remained 
unpalatalized. 

In the Southwest, on the other hand, long voiced / (and in part long 
voiced m and m) was being strengthened by a voiced implosion at the 
beginning, so that e.g. Old Norse ali became adi (and in some districts” 
steinn became steidn, barn badn etc.). In this movement the unvoiced long 
1 was caught up and given a corresponding unvoiced implosion, producing 
tl parallel to d/. The evidence for this is primarily the remarkable coinci- 
dence between the areas containing these two sounds. We have seen 
how the northern border of this area corresponds to the northern border 
of area 4, except for outer Sogn, which has # along with palatalized JI. 
The southern limit of the di is drawn on the accompanying map (No. 3) 
on the basis of Hans Ross, Norske Bygdemaal, 1909, 76. In its southern- 
most extension this includes a part of the area in which di later became 
dd, a phenomenon that extends to the east well into area 2 (as far as Tinn 
in Telemark). This movement has pushed the line to the east in the 
mountain valleys, while the counter extension of // along the coast due to 
coastwise traffic has pushed the lower part of the line to the west. But the 
parallel is obvious and striking. No other isoglosses of importance happen 
to follow this exact course.” 

While these four processes were generalized throughout large parts of 
the country, they did not strike all communities nor all words. Along the 
border between areas 3 and 4a number of dialects attempted to mediate 
between the sounds they heard to the north and south of them. By taking 
part in neither development perhaps they retained some of the forms 
that had existed in the fourteenth century; at least some of the manu- 
script forms are strikingly similar to the sounds now heard in Nordfjord. 
And, as suggested earlier, some conservative communities elsewhere 


8 In his Oversigt over de norske Bygdemaal (1898) Amund Larsen declared that the lines 
were identical (pp. 30, 58), but retracted this statement in a footnote on page 80. 

™ One of the earliest examples of di for iJ is from 1438, cf. Hagstad VN M, me 1, 143. 

% Note that Hegstad assumes this very development for Ryfylke in an attempt to ex- 
plain the spelling Gilleson 1366, VNM, m1, 56-57. Amund Larsen was apparently the first 
to point out the parallel between # and di. In Sognemdlene (p. 6) he wrote about the char- 
acteristic West Norwegian changes of // to di, etc. : “this is in some degree—though just how 
is uncertain—connected with such consonant changes as that of 71 to dl, rn to dn, and more 
remotely with such changes as fn to bn, sl to W, etc... .’’ He believed that the West 
Norwegian forms were due to an exaggerated care in the preservation of traditional forms, 
while the East Norwegian were due to “‘carelessness’’ and “an attempt to accommodate the 
inherited sounds to the convenience of the articulating organs.” 
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never gave up that phonemic latitude which permitted s to exist with or 
without sibilant quality before /. 

(5) The substance of this hypothesis may be presented as follows: 

In the thirteenth century # and ¢si (zl) coincide with si, becoming a 
cluster that varied sporadically from si to sl, fl, and Al throughout 
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Map 3. Old Norse 1! in southern Norway, as investigated by Hans Ross (Norske Bygdemaal, 
1909, page 76). 


Norway, a situation still existing in a few scattered dialects. 

This is the state which is reflected by the occasional spellings of the 
fourteenth century, which include traditional, phonetic, and hypertradi- 
tional forms, though we cannot now be sure which is which. 

Gradually, by 1400 or later, the new sounds were incorporated, re- 
jected, or modified by the various dialects in agreement with the general 
tendencies of the consonant patterns of those dialects. 
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The result is that in central Norway s/ is found, in southeastern Nor- 
way fl, in northern and northwestern Norway [f,, and in western Nor- 
way #l, all developed out of phonemically unstable clusters of sibilant- 
breath-spirant plus / which existed in the fourteenth century. 

In tabular form: 


Original 13th 14th 15th Present 
Sound Century Century Century Sound Area 


os 


tsl (zl) ——_—_—_—__. s /§I//ll 
sd \h 3 


sl 1 


I\\ 


sl tl 4d 
8. A SCANDINAVIAN PERSPECTIVE 


The changes here discussed are not limited to Norway, but are con- 
nected with similar phenomena in neighboring Scandinavian countries. 
Although a complete analysis of the Swedish and Danish parallels is 
outside the scope of this study, a few notes drawn from the available 
literature will point the way to a general Scandinavian treatment. 

In Iceland and the Faroes s/ and # remained apart, for these dialects 
missed entirely the assimilatory tendencies of the continent. But ¢s/ 
(sl) was simplified to s/ (beis/ ‘bridle’), as assumed in the first step of our 
historical hypothesis. 

In Denmark and those parts of Sweden which speak Danish dialects 
they also remained apart.” The és/ was simplified to si, along with other 
ts’s (Old Danish gietzle>gesle ‘guard’). But about the same time as #l 
and si were being confused in Norway, every short ¢ after vowels was be- 
ing voiced in Denmark. This development included ¢ before /, which be- 
came d, and was then assimilated with the / into J. Hence ON J/i#li ‘little’ 
became modern Danish /ille, ketlingr ‘kitten’>killing etc. In Sweden 
this development included the southern provinces—Halland, Skane, and 
Blekinge, perhaps a little more.” 

According to Elias Wessén, some of the dialects in Gétaland preserve 


% Bréndum-Nielsen, Gammeldansk Grammatik, 11, 227-228. 
77 See e.g. Gustaf Billing, Asbomdlets Ljudlara (Sv. Lm., x, 2). Stockholm, 1890; Nils 
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the distinction between # and si without assimilating either.?* Apparently 
the same is true of Gotland.”® This is only what we might expect in a 
border area. But all the rest of Sweden has partaken in the confusion of 
sl and # characteristic of Norway. 

Medially both of these sound clusters have become si, fi, or j] in all the 
Swedish dialects proper. Swedish historians of the language assume a de- 
velopment identical with the one here postulated for areas 1, 2, and 3 in 


y 


Norway: tana Wil With the material at hand it is impossible to 


draw a line between these sound varieties. But it is clear that the Nor- 
wegian area 2 finds a continuation immediately to the east in central 
Sweden: Varmland, Niarke, Vastergétland, parts of Sédermanland and 
Ostergétland, or approximately the so-called “Middle Swedish’’ dialects 
(mellansvenska). In these districts the medial sound and the initial are 
both fl. To the east and south, and sporadically within the same area, s/ 
occurs in both positions: SE Ostergétland, Oland, part of Sédermanland.*! 

North of a line from the Norwegian border at about Elverum or 
Kongsvinger southeast to Stockholm nearly all dialects have unvoiced /. 
It is reported in medial position for both s/ and # in every province from 
Dalarna, Vastmanland, and Uppland north. It is reported also from 
Aland, Finland, and the Swedish dialects in Esthonia. The Norwegian 
area 3 is thus part of a larger area which includes north-central Sweden 
(Dalm4l and Uppsvenska), and the north and east Swedish dialects.™ 

In most of this area, however, initial and medial si are treated very 
much alike; only in the old Norwegian provinces, Jamtland and Her- 





Olséni, Sdédra Luggudemdlets Ljudléra (Sv. Lm., v1, 4). Stockholm, 1887; Ernst Wigforss, 
Sédra Hallands Folkmdl (Sv. Lm., B 13). Stockholm 1913-18. 

1 Vdra Folkmdl (Sth., 1935), 25. See also A. T. Alander, Konsonanterna i Ostergotlands 
Folkmdal (Upps., 1932), 1, 291; m, 134. Samuel Landtmanson, Studier diver V dstgdtamdlets 
| ock r-4jud. (Stockh., 1905), 9. 

7 Noreen, Fdrimdlets Ljudléra (Stockh., 1879), 304. 

* Cf. Noreen, Alischw. Gram. $44, 2, 334, 290, anm. 1. A. J. Alander, Konsonanterna i 
Ostergitlands Folkmdl, u, (Uppsala, 1932), 46. Elias Grip, Skudtungemdlets Ljudlara (Stock- 
holm, 1901), 129. 

5! Borgstrém, Askersmdlets Ljudldra (Stockh., 1913), 23; Gjerdman, Studier dver de 
Sérmlindska Stadsmdlens Kvalitativa Ljudléra, 1 (Upps., 1918), 97 f.; Kallstenius, Varm- 
lindska Bérgslagsmdlets Ljudlara (Stockholm, 1902), 106; Noreen, Dalbymdlets Ljudlira 
(Stockh., 1879), 189; Alander, op. cit., 1, 291; Lundell, in Sv. Lm., 1, 76; Torsten Ericsson, 
Grundlinjer till undersikningen av Sédermanlands Folkmdl. (Stockh., 1914), 136. 

® Lundell, Sv. Lm., 1, 76; Grip, Skuétungemdlet (Stockh., 1901), 129, 135; Hagfors, 
Gamlakarlebymdlet (Stockh., 1891), 63; Isaacsson, Om sédra Fjardhundralands Folkmdl 
(St., 1923), 78; Karsten, Kdkarsmdlets Ljud- ock Formlara (Stockh., 1892), 45; Lindgren, 
Burtraskmdlets Ljudléra (Stockh., 1890-1919), 240; (E.) Noreen, Artemarksmdlets Ljudlara 
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jedalen, and their neighbors, Angermanland and possibly Medelpad, are 
conditions just like those of area 3, even including some palatalization. 
On Aland also the initial f? is different from the medial jj, but the / is not 
the / of the other dialects, for here all s’s become /. 

Otherwise the use of s/, /1, and /] in Sweden appears to vacillate indi- 
vidually, in the manner we have postulated for fourteenth century 
Norway. The distance between these three sounds is very small, and 
the one merges into the other.® 

Standard Swedish has followed the dialects of ““Middle Sweden,”’ just 
to the south of Stockholm, in this as in many other features. Thus it uses 
sl, but with a clear s-pronunciation, in most of these words: ndssla ‘net- 
tle,’ vassla ‘whey,’ hassel ‘hazel.’ But in the word Jille ‘little’ the south 
Swedish and Danish form has established itself, while in kittla ‘tickle,’ 
the ¢ has been maintained, likewise in kittel ‘kettle.’ In betsel ‘bridle’ even 
ts has maintained itself, in spite of its general loss among the dialects. In 
these words we must undoubtedly see the influence of the written lan- 
guage. 

Standard Danish is completely in accord with the Danish dialects on 
this point, having // for #, and st for sl. ; 

Literary Dano-Norwegian, a Danish graft on the Norwegian tree, 
shows a characteristic mixture of Danish and Norwegian practice. It is a 
matter of course that all s/-words have si, as this is common to Danish 
and the southeastern dialects of Norway.™ In the cultivated speech of 
Oslo the pronunciation with //, as previsouly noted, is making headway, 
especially in initial position. The words with é# in Old Norse, however, are 
split between the Danish // and the Norwegian s/ according to their ori- 
gin. Among the words that were brought in by literary Danish in Norway 
were lille ‘little,’ kille ‘tickle,’ kilden ‘ticklish,’ killing ‘kitten,’ n@lde ‘net- 
tle,’ and valle ‘whey.’ Of these words kille has become kile, kilden> kilen 
(except in certain phrases: et kildent emne ‘a delicate subject’). Killing and 
valle have become obsolete, being replaced by the Norwegian kattunge 
and myse. Nelde has given way to the Norwegian mesle. Only lille re- 
mains active (as in standard Swedish), but it is under competition from 
the genuinely Norwegian vesle. The words esle ‘intend’ and firfisle ‘lizard’ 


(Stockh., 1907), 29; (A.) Noreen, Ordlista dfver Dalmdlet (Stockh., 1883), 114; Reitan, 
Vemdalsmdlet (Oslo, 1930); Tiselius, Ljud- ock Formldra fir Fasternamdlet i Roslagen 
(Stockh., 1902-03); Vendell, Rundmdlet (Stockh., 1882-87), 36; Tiberg, Ragésvenskan 
(Stockh., 1940), 333. 

8 Vacillation is reported from Gamlakarleby (Finland), Lillhérdal (Hirjedalen), 
Fasterna (Uppland), Bargslagen (Varmland), Fryksdal (Varmland), Artemark (Dalsland), 
Asker (Narke), Sédermanland, Vastergétland, and Ostergétland. 

% Includes a large number of words: fisle, gnisle, krisle, krusle, pusle, rusle, risle, sysle, 
tusle, knussel, hassel, bissel, etc. 
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are #-words taken up in modern Norwegian with the east Norwegian sl. 
Esle was introduced into literature by Henrik Wergeland, and bitterly 
opposed by many for its ‘vulgar’ sound. Some preferred to take it up 
with the #-form of Old Norse.® 

Norway’s other standard language, New Norse (LandsmAl), being the 
creation of an etymologist, carefully maintains the lost distinction of s/ 
and # as in Old Norse: eéla, litla, fetla, kitla, netla vs. hassel, vesle, pusle, 
beisel. This was a practical enough expedient, since Norway is split be- 
tween dialects where these are all s/ or all ¢/ (where J] reigned, it would of 
course be indifferent) ; hence no dialect could feel slighted, and no dialect 
was wholly satisfied. In modern practice the tendency has been toward 
admitting s/ for many of the ¢/-words.® 

For all of Scandinavia we may sum up the development of these sound 
clusters under the following heads: 

(1) 2 (ést) and sl are assimilated as s/ throughout Scandinavia, except 
in literary Swedish (betsel). 

(2) # is retained unchanged in the Faroes and Iceland; it is voiced to 
become // in the Danish area (which includes southern Sweden); it is as- 
similated to si in the Swedish and Norwegian dialects (by way of ésl, if 
our hypothesis is correct), except in a border area in southern Sweden. 

(3) The resulting s///l in postvocalic position is retained in central 
Sweden and eastern Norway, varying from one to the other regionally 
and individually. 

(4) North of a line running diagonally across Scandinavia from about 
62° North on the Norwegian West coast to 60° North on the Swedish 
East coast s/ has most commonly become Jj} or {f, especially in postvocalic 
position. 

(5) West of the Norwegian mountains the s/ has become #l, possibly by 
way of J], a change paralleled by the dissimilation of // to dl. 

Ernar HAUGEN 

University of Wisconsin 

** Hamsun, Ibsen; see quotations in Norsk Riksmdls-Ordbok. 
% The latest orthography (1938) writes: firfisle, nesle, but litla, kitla, and permits both 
spellings for e#la and fetla. 









THE 1942 ANNUAL MEETING 


THE announcements in the end pages of the June issue remain in force 
except as noted below. 





1. Cancellation will occur only on definite advice from the Government 
that such meetings are undesirable. A committee of the four major 
national Councils has conferred with the Government in Washington 
and we been informed that such meetings should proceed according 
to plan.... 

In event of late cancellation prompt notice will be sent to all members, 









2. The meeting will presumably be attended chiefly by Eastern members 
(primarily from in and reasonably near Greater New York). Western 
members who are able and interested to attend should avoid arrang- 
ing large groups on particular trains. The meeting of 1943 is to be 
in Chicago. 








3. The Circular will be omitted, but a headquarters hotel registration 
card sent out (about November 1). The headquarters hotel will, if it 
cannot accommodate members, secure nearby rooms. 








4. The Program will be reduced by omitting (1) names of committeemen 
of Sections and Groups (except their Nominating Committees), 
(2) the Index, (3) MLA books except those of 1941-43. 


5. The conflict of the Celtic and Arthurian Groups will be removed. 
As our present membership exceeds the 1941 Supplement total, and 
numbers nearly 2000 in the New England and Middle Atlantic States, 


a normal attendance is as yet presumable. In 1917 at Yale attendance 
remained normal. 










Percy W. Lone 
Chairman of the Program Committee 









